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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  author  hopes  to  be  forgiven  for  any  errors  that 
may  be  detected  in  his  writing ;  he  is  doing  his  very 
best  to  avoid  them.  The  pubKc  will  not  expect  very 
fine  writing  from  one  who  commenced  to  get  an 
honourable  and  independent  living  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  with  no  advantages  whatever,  and  without  any- 
one at  his  back  to  say  a  good  word  for  him. 

It  was  Him  above  who  watched  over  the  orphan  boy. 
It  was  He  who  caused  the  boy  to  flounder  in  the  mud 
when  he  did  wrong,  and  who  also  lifted  him  out  of  the 
gloom  of  despair  and  sent  him  forth  into  sunshine 
when  he  appealed  to  Him. 

It  is  He  who  will  permit  you  to  go  round  and  round 
the  world  holding  up  the  honour  of  dear  Old  England's 
flag,  if  you  will  only  take  your  sailing  directions  from 
the  Bible. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TIIE  ORPHAN  BOY  RUNS  AWAY  FROM  HIS  "HOME" — HARD 

TIMES,    AND   SOME   GOOD   LUCK. 

Only  nine  years  of  age,  but  you  were  determined 
to  try  your  luck.  There  might  be  some  people  in  tho 
world  who  cared  for  you,  but  you  did  not  know  of 
any.  Although  so  young  you  had  grown  a  stout,  healthy, 
good-looking  little  fellow,  with  jet  black  eyes,  curly 
hair,  a  good  constitution,  and  a  resolution  to  make  your 
way  in  the  world  and  be  independent  of  charity. 

At  four  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  June,  18 — ,  you 
were  out  of  your  bed,  and  rubbed  your  eyes  until  you 
rubbed  them  wide  open,  then  you  put  on  your  Sunday 
suit,  trembling  with  fear  lest  you  should  be  heard, 
caught,  and  flogged.  A  thick  cotton  shirt  took  tho 
place  of  your  night-shirt ;  you  were  not  long  in  getting 
completely  dressed,  and  then  with  your  left  hand  you 
put  your  curly  hair  off  your  forehead,  and  held  it  there 
for  a  short  time ;  with  your  cap  in  your  right  hand  you 
said  your  prayer,  put  on  your  cap,  and  on  the  very  tips 
of  your  toes  away  you  went  to  commence  a  struggle 
with  the  world,  to  go  forth  to  do  your  best,  and,  as  you 
had  often  said  to  yourself,  to  seek  your  fortune. 
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Having  crossed  the  room,  the  next  thing  was  to 
turn  the  handle  of  the  door  without  making  a  noise, 
to  open  it  without  anyone  hearing  you,  and  then  to 
pass  out  without  disturbing  anyone.  Having  done  this, 
you  had  to  go  downstairs — ^they  did  not  creak  much, 
you  were  so  light.  Having  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  there  was  another  door  to  open.  You  had  been 
successful  so  far,  but  when  you  were  shutting  the  door 
a  large  key  dropped  out  and  made  a  noise,  and  imme- 
diately you  heard  some  one  call  out,  "  Who  is  there  ?  '* 
Poor  little  boy  !  you  thought  you  were  caught.  "  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear,"  you  thought  to  yourself,  "  I  shall  catch 
it.*'  The  cold  perspiration  stood  on  your  forehead,  you 
felt  quite  sick,  your  little  knees  trembled,  you  could 
hardly  stand,  and  you  dared  not  move.  There  you 
stood,  expecting  every  moment  some  one  to  come  out 
and  catch  you.  Still  you  could  not  hear  anyone 
stirring.  Not  hearing  anyone  move,  you  began  to 
breath  a  little  more  freely,  you  took  courage,  and  away 
you  went  across  the  yard. 

The  gate  was  up  in  one  comer  of  the  yard ;  it  was  a 
heavy  wooden  gate,  painted  blue,  about  eight  feet  high, 
but  there  was  a  piece  of  rope  hanging  from  one  of  the 
posts,  about  half-way  down,  you  caught  hold  of  that,  and 
very  soon  was  over  the  gate. 

What  a  relief  when  you  dropped  down  outside  that 
gate.  You  seemed  as  free  as  the  little  sparrows  you 
had  disturbed  when  you  dropped  on  the  ground.  "  Oh, 
my  goodness,"  you  thought  to  yourseK,  "  am  I  really 
outside — am  I  really  free  once  more  ?  "  You  put  your 
hand  to  your  poor  little  forehead,  and  thanked  God  in 
your  heart  that  you  were  not  caught. 
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You  had  to  go  out  through  a  sort  of  private  entrance 
— perhaps  about  four  hundred  yards — and  had  to  pass 
several  private  dwellings,  and  you  felt  like  a  thief  when 
he  is  caught  stealing  away  with  other  people's  property ; 
but  you  thought,  and  said  to  yourself,  *'  Never  mind, 
get  along  fast,  you  are  only  stealing  your  liberty;"  but 
in  your  young  mind  you  could  not  help  thinking  you 
were  doing  something  dreadfully  wrong ;  notwithstand- 
ing, you  passed  one  door  after  another  very  quickly, 
but  they  were  all  closed,  not  a  soul  stirring. 

At  length  you  arrive  in  the  main  street  at  Putney, 
where  all  was  still  and  quiet,  no  one  to  be  seen, 
excepting  a  solitary  policeman,  who,  to  your  delight, 
had  his  back  towards  you,  and  was  "  moving  on,"  as  if 
he  were  half  asleep;  you  very  soon  put  your  back 
towards  him,  and  as  he  made  his  way  up  the  hill  you 
made  your  way  down.  The  pretty  little  swallows  were 
flying  up  and  down  the  road  looking  for  mud,  they 
seemed  such  nice  little  companions ;  they  were  flitting 
along  so  playfully,  quite  close  to  the  road,  and  did  not 
seem  to  mind  you  in  the  least.  In  a  very  short  time 
you  found  yourself  by  the  river-side. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  on  a  June  morning,  on  the 
barge  walk  at  Putney,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Thames, 
there  stood  the  poor  little  orphan  boy,  as  friendless  as  it 
was  possible  for  anyone  to  imagine.  No  home  now, 
what  is  to  become  of  you — where  shall  you  go,  and  how 
are  you  to  get  across  the  river,  as  there  is  not  a  soul 
stirring  ?  Such  were  your  thoughts  as  you  stood  looking 
on  the  stream  running  up  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

It  was  one  of  those 'beautiful  mornings,  such  as  you 
have  very  few  of  in  DEAR  OLD  ENGLAND.     Still, 
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evexything  seemed  so  very  lovely.  The  sky  was 
apparently  all  alone,  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen, 
nothing  but  the  clear  blue  of  distance ;  the  river  looked 
deserted ;  there  were  a  few  boats  and  barges  about,  but 
they  were  all  alone ;  the  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  and 
there  was  a  gentle  breeze,  just  enough  to  cool  and 
refresh  you,  and  to  make  the  tops  of  the  branches  bend 
gracefully  and  wave  about ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  wind 
did  not  get  quite  down  to  the  water,  because  there  was 
not  a  ripple  on  it,  and  to  you  it  appeared  to  be  going  up 
all  in  one  solid  body — here  and  there  were  patches  of 
sawdust,  chips,  corks,  pieces  of  rotten  sticks,  and  as  they 
went  up  with  the  water,  every  now  and  then  you  saw 
little  pools,  which  would  whirl  some  of  them  round  and 
round.  Some  of  them  would  disappear  in  funnel- 
shaped  holes,  then  come  up  again,  and  be  as  still  in  their 
places  as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed.  With  the 
exception  of  the  chattering  of  the  sparrows  there  was 
not  a  soimd  to  be  heard.  There  you  stood,  the  old 
public-house,  the  "  Eight  Bells,"  on  your  right,  with 
trees  in  front  of  it,  and  numerous  wooden  seats  under 
them. 

A  causeway  ran  from  the  centre  of  these  trees  down 
to  low- water  mark,  a  few  boats,  half  in  the  water  and 
half  out,  laying  a  little  over;  and  some  bottom  up  ;  a 
little  further  on  was  another  causeway  for  the  use  of  the 
watermen,  and  still  a  little  further  to  the  right  was  the 
old  wooden  bridge,  with  its  network  of  thick  logs  of 
timber,  painted  white  where  the  water  did  not  touch 
them,  but  where  it  did  touch  them  the  beams  were  a 
slimy,  dirty  green,  giving  you  altogether  the  idea  of  some- 
thing with  a  clean  white  coat  on  and  dirty  legs  and  feet. 
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At  the  foot  of  this  bridge,  and  on  the  Surrey  side, 
there  stood  old  Putney  Church,  with  its  churchyard  as 
full  of  grayestones  as  it  well  could  be.  To  the  left  was 
the  "  Star  and  Garter,"  and  near  to  it  were  boat-houses, 
some  more  causeways,  and  several  boats,  some  in  and 
some  out  of  the  water,  and  others  on  their  sides.  Bight 
in  front  of  you,  on  the  Middlesex  side,  stood  Fulham, 
with  its  church  built  in  among  the  cluster  of  houses ; 
then  there  was  Bishop's  Walk  and  Bishop's  Palace, 
with  its  several  rows  of  fine  tall  trees,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  up  the  river — altogether  a  lovely  sight. 

Standing  as  still  as  a  post,  you  looked  right  in  front 
of  you,  and,  lost  in  lonely  thoughts,  you  were  disturbed 
bv  the  sound  of  the  clock.  The  first  stroke  of  the 
hammer  seemed  to  go  right  through  you ;  then,  as  if 
mocking  Putney,  Fulham  Church  began  to  send  forth 
its  sounds.  Then  you  heard  the  well-known  sound  of 
some  sculls  being  thrown  into  a  boat,  and  on  looking 
toward  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  came,  you  saw 
it  was  an  old  man.     You  knew  him ;  it  was  Old  Cobb. 

As  soon  as  he  had  thrown  the  sculls  into  the  boat  he 
walked  slowly  up  the  causeway  again,  and  picked  up  a 
mop  and  a  broom,  or  rather  an  old  stump  of  a  broom. 
He  threw  one  end  of  tham  over  his  shoulder,  walked 
back  to  the  boat,  stepped  into  her,  and  with  one  of  the 
sculls  he  shoved  her  ofi*.  As  soon  as  the  boat  was  ofi*, 
he  put  down  the  sculls  and  began  to  mop  the  seats,  and 
while  doing  this  the  boat  was  drifting  up  with  the 
tide,  and  getting  quite  n3ar  to  where  you  were  standing. 

Old  Cobb  was  a  man  about  75  years  of  age.  Many  a 
time  had  he  splashed  the  water  over  you  with  his  scull, 
for  playing  him  tricks.     His  back  was  towards  you  as 
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the  boat  came  nearer,  but  as  be  trmied  round  to  spin  liis 
mop  irjy  he  saw  70U  standing  on  the  barge- walk  or  the 
towingrpath. 

"  What  are  you  doing  out  at  this  time  of  the  morn- 
ing P"  were  the  first  words  he  uttered. 

"I  have  run  away,"  you  replied,  in  a  sorrowful  tone. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  run  to?*'  was  his  next 
question. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  London,"  you  said,  at  the  same  time 
beginning  to  cry,  and  the  scalding  hot  tears  began  to 
run  down  your  cheeks. 

The  sobs  and  sighs  which  burst  forth  in  spite  of  your- 
self melted  the  old  man's  heart.  He  rubbed  the  back 
of  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and,  after  doing  so,  took  up 
one  of  the  sculls  and  brought  the  boat  to  the  causeway 
witn  it. 

This  old  man  was  one  of  those  honest,  hardworking 
men  of  days  gone  by.  He  was  a  short,  thick- set  man ; 
he  wore  a  blue  cap,  with  a  long  piece  of  ribbon  flying 
from  it.  His  scarlet  coat  was  made  of  very  thick  and 
good  cloth,  and  was  plaited  roimd  the  upper  part  of  the 
tail,  somewhat  like  a  woman's  skirt.  He  wore  a  blue- 
striped  shirt  and  a  blue  vest,  which,  with  a  pair  of  knee- 
breeches,  with  blue  ribbon  ties,  blue  stockings,  and  half 
boots,  completed  his  dress.  His  face  was  brown  and 
weather-beaten,  and  his  eyes  were  dark.  He  had  a 
large  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  the  dark-coloured 
juice  from  it  was  running  down  a  crevice  by  the  side  of 
his  cheek. 

**  Now  don't  be  going  on  snivelling  and  blubbering 
there,"  he  said.  "  Jump  into  the  boat,  and  let's  have 
a  talk  to  you.     I  knowed  your  mother  and  father  well. 
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and  dear,  good  people  they  were  too,  kind  to  all  on  ut. 
There,  mind  how  you  get  in.  So  you  want  to  go  to 
London,  do  you  P  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  when 
you  get  there  P'* 

You  said,  ''  Yes,  I  want  to  go  to  London,  but  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  do  when  I  get  there.  I  will 
do  something.  I  can  work ;  I  can  look  after  a  horse ; 
I  can  go  to  sea  as  cabin  boy ;  I  see  plenty  of  little  boys 
smaller  than  me  getting  a  living,  and  so  can  I.'' 

''  You  seem  a  plucky  little  chap ;  some  one  might 
take  a  fancy  to  you,  and  you  might  get  on ;  so  I'll  put 
you  across.  And  while  I  am  rowing  you  over,  just  let 
me  give  you  a  little  advice.  First  of  all,  let  me  ask  if 
you  mean  to  come  back  P" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no ! "  you  said ;  **  I  don't  mean  to  come 
back  if  I  can  only  get  safe  away." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Old  Cobb.  "  You  are  little, 
but  you  will  grow  big.  There's  good  stufp  in  you,  and 
you  have  not  been  spoiled  with  luxuries.  Now,  don't 
you  forget  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  if  you  don't 
forget  it,  and  keep  to  it,  you  will  some  day  come  to  me 
with  the  gold  lace  of  an  officer  round  your  cap.  My 
advice  to  you  is,  *  be  honest,  and  don't  drink.'  " 

By  this  time  you  were  on  the  Fulham  Causeway,  or 
rather  the  head  of  the  boat  was.  The  old  man  said, 
"  Now,  give  us  your  hand,  and  promise  me  you  won't 
forget  my  words — ^  Be  honest,  and  don't  drink.'  In 
those  words  there  is  all  the  advioe  that  anyone  starting  -^ 
in  life  needs.  To  be  honest  means  to  be  all  that  is  good; 
to  be  honest  is  to  love  all  that  God  has  made,  to  treat 
your  neighbour  as  you  would  wish  him  to  treat  you. 
But,  above  all,  never  let  yourself  be  induced  to  drink. 
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There/'  he  said,  ''do  you  see  tliat  stone  ?  Make  the- 
boat  fast  to  it,  and  stand  on  it." 

You  did  as  you  were  told.  You  made  the  boat  fest 
to  the  stone,  and  you  jumped  on  top  of  it. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Old  Cobb.  "  Do  you  see  that 
place  over  on  the  other  side?" 

You  said,  "  I  do.'* 

"Now,  then,"  he  said,  "turn  your  back  to  it  and 
jump  off  the  stone.  Keep  your  back  to  it  until  you  are 
independent,  and,  mind,  *  Be  honest,  and  don't  drink/ 
Go,  my  boy ;  help  yoirself,  and  all  the  world 
^viLL  HELP  YOU  ;  and  when  you  come  back  after  many 
years,  stand  on  that  stone  again.  If  I  am  alive,  you 
will  not  stand  there  long  before  I  see  you.  I  shall  be 
proud  to  pull  you  across  an  independent  boy  or  man/' 

Pointing  towards  the  main  road,  he  said,  "That's 
your  way.     Good-bye,  my  boy ;  God  bless  you ! " 

Fulham  forty  years  ago,  and  Fulham  in  1876,  are 
very  much  alike,  as  compared  with  other  places ;  therc^ 
is  very  little  change.  The  same  bridge,  with  its  dirty- 
looking  legs  and  feet,  especially  at  low  water;  the 
same  two-storey  public-houses  ;  the  same  mud  and 
shingle;  the  same  sort  of  swans;  the  same  kind  of 
little  steamers  getting  through  the  arches  of  the 
bridge;  somehow,  the  same  sort  of  barges,  drifting, 
tacking,  or  being  towed  up  or  down  the  river;  the 
same  sort  of  ^^  swells"  piiUing  up  and  down  the  stream ; 
the  same  sort  of  skifis — no  change  to  speak  of  in 
boat-racing  time ;  the  same  sort  of  omnibuses,  painted 
white ;  the  people  have  the  same  Cockney  twang ;  the 
same  sort  of  crowd  at  the  "  Eight  Bells,"  the  "  Star 
and  Garter,'*  and  other  places  all  along  the  walks  up  as 
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far,  and  perhaps  a  little  beyond,  Richmond.  The  only 
great  change  is  the  absence  of  the  stage  coaches.  You 
may  find  the  same  sort  of  dust  on  the  road  in  dry 
weather  now  as  when  you  passed  through  Fulham  when 
you  started  on  that  memorable  morning  to  go  and  seek 
your  fortune. 

The  sun  began  to  brighten  up,  and  after  being 
cheered  a  little  by  Old  Cobb,  so  did  i/oii  brighten  up ; 
and  although  your  eyes  were  hot  and  moist  at  the  kind 
words  of  the  old  man,  still  you  felt  free  and  happy  ;. 
and  so  on  you  went.  You  were  not  long  in  getting 
through  the  thick  of  the  houses,  when  you  came  to  a 
sort  of  park  paling.  The  sun  was  getting  hotter ;  you 
could  see  it  mark  the  road  through  the  splits  or  wide 
joints  in  the  palings;  you  felt  a  little  sorry  that  it 
could  not  get  at  you  better,  as  you  were  a  little  chilled 
after  standing  still  so  long.  But  while  you  were 
thinking  about  it,  you  passed  on  to  an  opening,  and 
enjoyed  the  full  sunsbine.  You  felt  its  warm  rays  go 
all  over  you.  The  sun  also  threw  its  bright  shining 
smile,  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  on  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road ;  and  when  you  saw  its  dots  of  bright- 
ness plajong  about  on  the  road — the  bright  spots,  as  it 
were,  playing  about  after  the  shady  ones,  as  the 
branches  of  the  trees  kept  waving  to  and  fro  by  the  pres-^ 
sure  of  the  fresh  morning  breeze — those  little  dots  of 
sun  and  shade  seemed  to  dance  about,  rejoicing  at  your 
escape,  and  you  felt  that  they  were  quite  companions^ 
during  your  lonely  walk.  You  began  to  cheer  up,  and 
then  you  thought  of  the  words  Old  Cobb  had  spoken  : 
'*Be  honest,  and  don't  drink;  help  yourself,  and  all  the 
world  will  help  you."     You  kept  repeating  them  over 
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in  your  mind,  yon  kept  humming  them  to  a  sort  of 
childish  tune  you  had  set  them  to,  and  they  would  not 
go  out  of  your  head ;  and  on  you  went,  feeling  nioe 
and  warm  now. 

The  sun  was  just  high  enough  to  counteract  the  cold 
breeze,  but  every  now  and  then  you  felt  rather  lonely; 
all  of  a  sudden  there  came  a  sort  of  whirlwind;  it 
stirred  up  some  of  the  white  dust  as  it  went  playfully 
and  fast  along  the  road  in  front  of  you,  you  felt 
that  even  it  was  a  companion,  and  it  seemed  to  impress 
you  with  the  idea  that  something  was  saying,  "  Come 
along,  poor  little  fellow!  this  is  your  road,  come 
along!" 

You  had  not  walked  much  farther  before  you  met — 
or,  rather,  a  policeman  came  in  sight  of  you.  You  had 
not  thought  of  that;  it  never  struck  you  that  you 
would  be  sure  to  meet  one.  Poor  little  fellow !  what 
was  to  become  of  you?  "Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  you 
thought  to  yourself,  "  shall  I  turn  round  and  run  back 
to  Old  Cobb?"  Ah,  no;  you  thought  of  the  words  he 
had  used:  "Keep  your  back  towards  that  place;  be 
honest,"  &c.  So,  in  fear  and  trembling,  on  you  went, 
feeling  sure  that  the  policeman  would  take  hold  of  you, 
fihake  the  very  life  out  of  you,  perhaps,  and  lock  you 
up  afterwards.  You  were  now  much  too  near  him  to 
e?^cape,  so  you  thought  to  yourself,  **  I  won't  cry,  I  will 
brave  it."  You  tried  to  whistle,  but  that  would  not  do 
— your  heart  was  too  near  your  mouth  for  that ;  ancl  as 
you  got  nearer  you  could  see  he  was  a  big  man,  tall 
and  strong.  And  when  he  did  get  within  reach  of  you, 
he  straightened  both  his  arms,  opened  his  hands  wide, 
stretched  his  arms  right  up  as  high  as  he  could,  stand- 
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ing  on  the  tips  of  his  toes  at  the  same  time,  which 
made  him  appear  still  taller  and  bigger,  he  shut  his 
eyes,  opened  his  mouth  wide,  gave  himself  a  shake,  and 
walked  on  without  even  looking  at  you. 

If  ever  a  poor  little  fellow  in  this  world  was 
frightened^  you  were.  Oh,  what  a  mouth !  You  made 
sure  he  was  going  to  swallow  you,  and  thought  to  your- 
self, "  What  a  long  way  up  to  his  mouth,  and  then  what 
a  long  way  I  should  have  to  fall  when  I  was  inside ! " 
And  then  your  knees  began  to  tremble,  and  your  forehead 
began  to  burn ;  then  it  became  wet,  and  you  wished  to 
look  round,  but  had  not  courage  enough.  When  you 
had  walked  on  a  little  further,  you  thought  you  would 
just  have  a  peep  over  your  shoulder;  and  "oh,  my 
goodness !  '*  you  said  to  yourself,  "  why,  he  is  out  of 
sight."    WhatareHef. 

Then  you  began  to  say  to  yourself,  "  What  was  I  ' 
frightened  of  ?  I  haven't  done  anything  wrong ;  I  am 
honest."  You  wanted  something  to  drink,  as  you  were 
thirsty,  and  crossed  the  road  to  a  little  pond  which 
happened  to  be  near  where  you  were  ;  and  going 
on  youir  hands  and  knees,  you  put  your  little  head 
down,  and  saw  your  face  reflected  in  the  water  before 
you  touched  it.  With  the  curls  just  dipping  in  the 
water  you  took  a  drink,  and  felt  refreshed.  Having 
quenched  your  thirst,  you  felt  the  wet  ends  of  your 
curls  against  your  neck ;  they  felt  cool  and  pleasant, 
and  after  a  good  wash  you  were  in  better  spirits,  and 
altogether  more  comfortable. 

The  main  road  between  Fulham  and  London  in  those 
days  was  lined  on  either  side  by  market  gai:dcn8, 
orchards,  and  grazing  fields;   it  had,  in  some  places. 
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quite  the  appearance  of  a  countiy  road,  with  rather  a. 
thick  layer  of  white  country  dust  on  it,  which  dust 
was  stirred  up  very  often  by  the  four-horse  coaches 
which  used  to  run  from  various  parts  to  London.  At 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  you  were  about  five  miles 
from  Putney  Bridge.  You  were  close  to  a  large  public- 
house,  but  did  not  care  to  go  nearer  to  it ;  so,  feeling 
tired,  you  sat  down  on  the  soft  grass,  which  grew  on 
both  sides  of  the  hard  footpath  on  which  you  had  been 
walking. 

How  long  you  had  been  there  you  could  not  tell,  but 
you  were  brought  to  your  senses  by  feeling  something 
round  your  neck,  and  before  you  had  time  to  open  your 
eyes  there  was  a  terrific  noise,  which  sounded  like 
thunder,  and  some  wet  splashes  in  your  face,  and  then 
came  a  sharp  command,  "  Here,  boy,  hold  this  horse." 

You  had  fallen  fast  asleep  as  soon  as  you  sat  down, 
and  the  something  which  was  thrown  around  your  neck 
was  the  reins,  the  noise  you  heard  like  thunder  was  the 
horse  blowing  his  nose,  and  the  wet  splashes  came  from' 
his  nostrils.  But  you  did  not  mind  that ;  there  was  a 
prospect  of  earning  a  penny  at  least,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  long  before  you  were  on  your  feet,  and  you  took 
the  reins  from  your  neck,  and  was  very  glad  indeed  to- 
get  the  chance  of  the  first  job. 

Nothing  surprised  you  more  than  that  the  people  did 
not  seem  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  you.  You  had 
made  up  your  mind  that  almost  every  one  you  met 
would  ask  who  you  were,  and  where  you  had  come 
from ;  but  they  passed  and  re-passed,  and  took  no  notice, 
and  you  were  very  glad  they  did  not.  Still,  you  felt 
very  much  alone  in  the  world,  and  while  you  were 
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folding  the  horse  you  thought  to  yourself,  "  I  wonder 
-where  I  shall  get  a  place  to  sleep,"  you  began  to 
feel  hungry,  and  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
had  something  to  eat ;  and  with  those  thoughts  passing 
through  your  mind,  you  walked  the  horse  up  and  down. 

After  holding  the  horse  for  about  half  an  hour,  the 
:gentleman  to  whom  it  belonged  came  back,  took  the  reins 
•out  of  your  hands,  jumped  into  the  saddle,  and,  after 
throwing  you  down  three  pennies,  rode  off  at  a  canter. 

Three  whole  pennies  !  Whoever  would  have  thought 
to  get  such  a  sum  ?  Threepence  the  first  morning — 
how  very  happy  it  made  you  feel!  You  put  the  pennies 
in  your  pocket,  right  down  to  the  bottom,  but  did  not 
let  the  money  drop  out  of  your  hand,  and,  along  with 
other  three  halfpence  you  had  when  you  started,  you 
squeezed  them  tight,  so  that  no  one  should  hear  them 
rattle,  lest  you  should  be  robbed. 

Not  very  far  from  where  you  earned  the  threepence 
«tood  a  roadside  public-house,  the  "  Admiral  Keppel/' 
4xnd  just  beyond  that  were  several  little  shops,  among 
them  a  baker's,  and  you  walked  over  to  the  latter. 
With  the  money  still  tight  in  your  hand,  you  went 
close  up  to  the  window  and  had  a  good  look  at  the  loaves. 
You  also  saw  a  number  of  pieces  of  bread  which  had 
been  cut  off ;  but  what  more  particularly  attracted  your 
attention  was  a  heap  of  pieces  of  bread  thrown  up  in  the 
"Corner  farthest  from  the  window.  You  thought  you 
would  go  in,  and  was  on  your  way  to  the  door  when 
you  became  faint-hearted,  and  did  not  like  to  do  so. 
At  last  you  saw  another  boy  go  in.  lie  bought  a  lump 
of  bread,  came  out  eating  it,  and  did  not  seem  to  think 
anything  of  it.     So  you  said  to  yourself,  "  Why  cant* 
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I  go  in  like  that  ?"  But  then  you  did  not  know  how 
much  he  had  paid.  However,  seeing  him  eat  had  made 
you  feel  so  hungry  that  you  took  courage  and  went  in. 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  largest  piece  of  bread  you 
can  for  a  hal^nny  P"  Those  were  your  first  words. 
How  delighteSi  you  were  that  they  did  not  seem  to  notice 
you. 

The  person  serving  said,  "  If  you  want  a  large  piece 
you  must  take  last  week's  bread." 

**  Yes,  please,"  was  all  you  could  say.  They  gave 
you  a  big  Ixmip,  and  away  you  went.  The  next  thing 
was  to  find  a  place  to  eat  it.  You  did  not  like  to  eat  it 
before  people,  because  it  was  rather  mouldy ;  but  at  a 
little  distance  was  a  field,  with  a  stile  to  get  over,  and 
a  white  path  between  the  long  grass ;  it  looked  so  white, 
so  straight  and  long,  stretching  from  one  comer  of  the 
field  to  the  other,  that  you  made  for  it,  and  got  over 
the  stile. 

Walking  slowly  along,  you  had  your  first  independent 
meal.  You  were  very  hungry,  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much ;  and  so,  having  finished  it,  you  turned  back,  and 
were  soon  in  the  main  road  again.  By  this  time  it  was 
afternoon.  Now,  anyone  who  has  been  so  hungry  as  to 
be  able  to  eat  a  large  lump  of  very  stale  bread,  it  being, 
as  before  stated,  a  little  luoultly,  will  remember  that  it 
is  very  dry  and  very  crummy.  It  takes  the  whole  of 
the  moisture  out  of  your  mouth,  and  the  last  few  pieces 
are  very  difficult  to  swallow.  You  have  to  throw  your 
head  forward,  airf.  squeeze  your  tongue  against  the  roof 
of  your  mouth,  bring  your  chin  to  bear  against  your 
throat,  then,  with  all  the  moisture  you  can  gather,  you 
stretch  your  throat,  and  down  it  goes,  and  you  are  glad 
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it  18  there,  notwithstanding  it  was  rather  a  hard  task  to 
get  it  there.  The  moment  you  hare  swallowed  the  last 
piece,  yon  think  it  is  not  down  quite  fSar  enough ;  so 
yon  go  to  the  public-house  before  mentioned,  the 
"Admiral  Keppel."  In  firont  of  the  house  was  a 
horse-trough  brimful  of  water,  with  a  pump  at  one  end 
of  it.  You  thou^t  you  would  have  a  drink  out  of  the 
pump ;  so  you  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  handle,  but  found 
you  could  only  just  reach  it  with  the  tips  of  your 
fingers.  A  tall  brewer's  drayman  was  there,  however, 
who  saw  what  you  wanted,  and  came  to  your  help.  He 
gave  you  a  basinftd  of  clear  pump- water,  and  you  took 
a  long  and  refreshing  drink.  You  found  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  swallow  the  first  mouthful,  as  your  mouth  and 
throat  were  parched  by  masticating  the  stale  bread. 

Perhaps  there  are  not  many  boys  in  the  world  who 
would  feel  quite  content  after  such  a  meal,  but  you  did, 
and  you  knew  you  had  fourpence  more  left  in  your 
pocket.  The  afternoon  had  passed  away,  and  it  w£u$ 
evening  by  the  time  you  had  walked  as  far  as  Pimlico, 
and  made  your  way  down  to  the  water-side.  The  first 
time  you  ever  saw  what  you  thought  was  a  ship,  and  a 
very  large  one  too,  she  was  laying  on  the  hard  ground, 
not  a  drop  of  water  near  her,  as,  with  ropes  and  chains, 
men  were  taking  large  square  blocks  of  stone  out  of  the 
hold. 

WhUe  you  were  standing  looking  at  the  men  at  work 
you  began  to  feel  the  cold  wind  about  your  neck,  but 
Mill  you  felt  inclined  to  stand  where  you  were  and 
watch,  and  so  you  did,  until  the  wind  had  made  you 
feel  quite  cold  all  over ;  so  you  turned  round  to  go  on 
your  journey,  but  when  you  had  gone  a  short  distance 
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further,  you  began  to  wonder  where  you  were  going ; 
you  looked  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  in  front  of  you, 
but  everything  and  every  place  seemed  so  much  alike 
that  you  became  alarmed.  A  confused  sensation  came 
over  you,  a  feeling  of  bewilderment  took  possession  of 
you — in  fact,  you  were  helplessly  lost.  You,  however, 
<lid  not  like  to  ask  the  passers-by  any  questions,  for 
fear  of  being  asked  where  you  came  from,  and  where 
you  were  going ;  so  you  looked  around  in  search  of  a 
lonely  comer,  and  seeing  one,  you  made  your  way 
towards  it,  when  the  tears  you  had  been  holding  back 
T)egan  to  flow,  and  you  burst  out  crying  as  if  your  poor 
little  heart  were  breaking — you  were  alone  in  the  wide 
world. 

liut  your  very  loneliness  was  a  comfort,  you  were  so 
frightened  some  one  would  see  you ;  but  they  did  not, 
€0  you  gradually  became  calm  and  ceased  crying.  You 
rubbed  your  knuckles  into  your  eye-sockets,  as  if  you 
were  going  to  rub  them  out  (or  rather  in)  altogether, 
making  your  eyeballs  hot  and  dry  ;  you  also  began  to 
feel  sleepy,  and  hungry  and  thirsty  ;  you  thought  you 
would  buy  a  halfpenny  worth  of  bread,  and  having  done 
so,  cat  and  enjoyed  it,  and  with  a  hearty  drink  of  pure 
water,  you  felt  refreshed,  and  not  quite  so  cold.  Then 
it  occurred  to  you  that  it  was  time  that  you  looked  out 
for  some  place  to  sleep  in.  This  made  you  somewhat 
downhearted  again  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  You 
were  thoroughly  tired  and  much  in  need  of  rest,  but 
you  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  in  daylight,  much 
less  in  the  dark,  so  you  thought  you  would  make  your 
wa  V  to  a  field. 

Not  looking  for  a  bed,  but  for  a  place  to  lay  down 
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your  poor  little  head,  you  walk  on,  and  soon  oome  into 
the  main  road  again.  You  looked  up  and  down  the 
(  road — ^to  the  right  was  the  way  to  London,  to  the  left 
was  the  way  you  had  oome.  You  thought  to  yourself, 
"  I  know  the  left  hand  way,  it  seems  like  an  old  friendly 
road  as  compared  with  the  other,"  so  you  walked  a  short 
distance  towards  Putney,  looking  for  a  field  to  sleep  in. 
It  was  blowing  a  strong,  cold  wind ;  the  sky  had  been 
overcast  with  thick,  dull  clouds ;  there  was  a  dampness 
m  the  air,  though  the  dust  on  the  road  was  still  quite 
dry.  The  houses  were  not  yery  close  together,  but  still 
there  were  many  children  running  about.  Here  and 
there  were  knots  of  boys  and  girls,  each  knot  having 
its  own  little  game,  running  after  each  other,  touch- 
ing each  other,  laughing,  shouting,  and  talking  to  each 
other  in  a  sort  of  scream,  and  bawling  at  each  other  as 
loud  as  they  could.  You,  however,  passed  on,  and  was 
soon  upon  a  pathway  under  a  hedge ;  there  was  a  large 
field  behind  the  hedge,  and  you  were  in  hope  that  you 
would  soon  find  a  hole  to  creep  through. 

You  had  not  walked  very  far  when  you  came  to  a  gap 
in  the  hedge  which  had  been  filled  up  by  means  of  two 
or  three  battens.  You,  however,  thought  you  would 
have  a  good  look  over  the  field,  to  try  to  select  a  place 
where  you  might  hide  yourself  for  the  night.  It  was  a 
very  spacious  grazing  meadow,  and  had  been  mowed  at 
some  time,  as  up  in  one  comer  there  stood  several  hay- 
stacks, fenced  in  with  posts  and  rails.  You  thought  to 
yourself,  "  There  is  a  good  place  to  sleep,  if  I  can  only 
get  over."  There  were  numbers  of  cattle  in  the  field, 
scattered  all  over  it,  so  you  would  have  to  pass  through 
them.     It  was  still  daylight,  and  you  were  afraid  of 
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being  caught^  or  la&er  seen  and  followed  by  the  police, 
or  Bome  one  else ;  then  if  you  waited  for  dark  you  were 
afiraid  that  some  of  the  cowa  or  aboil  might  run  at  you. 
You  had  been  standing  there  a  long  time,  the  sky  was 
still  cloudy,  and  the  wind  blowing  cold  ior  the  time  of 
year ;  so,  having  had  a  good  look  round  you  to  see  if 
there  was  anyone  about,  and  finding  you  were  alone, 
you  climbed  up  over  the  fence  and  jumped  into  the 
field. 

Once  out  of  the  road  you  felt  a  little  more  comfort* 
able,  and  as  you  passed  under  the  inside  of  the  hedge 
you  were  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  felt  warmer. 
You  thought  to  yourself  at  first,  '^  I  might  as  well  lay 
down  here  for  the  nig^t,  this  will  do ;  but  you  found 
the  groimd  damp  and  dirty.  At  last  you  made  up 
your  mind  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  across  the  field 
towards  the  haystacks,  so  off  you  started,  and  yery  soon 
had  passed  the  first  lot  of  cattle  on  each  side  of  you. 
You  did  not  care  to  look  behind,  but  still  you  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  none  of  the  herd  were  running  after  you. 
There  began  to  sfuring  up  a  very  helpless  feeling  as  you 
found  yourself  quite  in  the  centre  of  th6  herd.  A 
great  many  of  them  now  began  to  hold  up  their  heads, 
and  standing  as  still  as  statues,  looked  you  full  in  the 
face.  "  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  P  '^  you  thought,  and  began 
to  look  for  some  means  of  getting  through  them,  out  of 
the  reach  of  danger ;  but  you  were  quite  surrounded. 
There  they  stood,  as  still  as  if  they  were  painted  <m  a 
large  picture,  looking  extremely  natural.  Just  a  little 
to  the  left  there  stood  an  animal  much  larger  than  any 
of  the  others,  you  turned  slightly  round  to  look  at 
him,  audit  came  into  your  mind,  "  Suppose  he  were  to 
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Ton  at  me ; ''  you  saw  yexj  plainly  it  was  the  boll.  As 
yon  were  thinking  of  his  doing  so,  the  bull  put  himself 
in  motion  and  made  right  towards  you;  he  did  not 

• 

gallop  nor  even  trot,  but  he  came  on  at  a  quick  walk, 
swinging  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  his  tail  playing 
about  all  oyer  himself.  It  was  now  your  turn  to  stand 
still  and  look.  Your  knees  began  to  knock  against 
each  other  between  fear  and  trembling^— -on  he  came 
straight  towards  you,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  every 
moment.  "  What  shall  I  do  P  it's  no  use  to  run,"  besides 
you  could  not.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  you  looked 
round  for  a  stone,  and  found  a  large,  round  blue 
pebble  close  by  your  feet ;  you  stooped  down,  picked  it 
up,  and  as  soon  as  the  animal  saw  you  stoop  down  he 
put  himself  into  a  canter,  and  came,  as  it  were,  bang  at 
you.  He  was  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from  you 
when  you  raised  your  right  arm  with  the  stone  in  your 
hand.  The  buU  seemed  to  take  fright  at  your  throwing 
up  your  arm  so  suddenly,  but  you  took  your  aim  at  his 
head,  and  with  as  much  strength  as  you  had  left,  you 
threw  the  stone ;  it  hit  him  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  just  below  the  horns;  all  four  of  his  legs 
seemed  to  go  from  under  him  at  once,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground  apparently  lifeless. 

Perfectly  astonished  at  what  you  had  done,  there  you 
stood,  you  could  scarcely  believe  your  own  eyes — there 
lay  that  powerful  animal  motionless.  You  had  forgot 
all  about  the  other  animals  that  were  in  the  field ;  you 
were  thunderstruck  when  you  saw  that  large  and  power- 
ful animal  knocked  over  the  moment  the  little  stone 
struck  him  on  the  forcliead.  He  went  down  all  of  a 
lump,  just  as  if  he  had  fallen  from  the  sky ;  not  a  kick, 
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not  a  moTement,  there  lie  lay  apparently  dead.  Haying 
taken  a  good  look  at  hiniy  you  began  to  think  of  the 
other  animalB,  and  on  looking  round,  found  that  they 
had  all  gone  to  the  side  of  the  field  from  which  you  had 
started ;  and  now  the  road  to  the  haystacks  was  clear. 

On  reaching  the  haystacks,  you  found  them  fenced 
in  by  means  of  posts  and  rails ;  but  the  rails  were  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  of  anyone  getting  easily  through, 
and  therefore  you  were  soon  on  the  other  side  of  them, 
and  feeling  yourself  safe  from  the  chance  of  being 
gored  by  the  cattle,  you  turned  round  to  take  a  look  at 
the  bull  you  had  knocked  down.  It  lay  in  exactly  the 
same  place  in  which  it  fell^  and  all  the  other  cattle 
seemed  to  be  walking  slowly  towards  it.  In  a  little 
while  the  front  ones  began  to  put  their  heads  down  and 
smell  it,  and  then  many  of  them  began  lowing.  You 
stood  looking  on,  forgetful  of  eyerything  in  the  world 
excepting  that  you  might  haye  caused  the  death  of  the 
bull,  and  should  it  really  be  dead,  what  would  the  owner 
do  to  you  if  he  found  you  out  P  But  still  you  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  you  had  only  stunned  it ;  and 
while  you  were  thus  standing  and  thinking,  to  your 
surprise  and  delight  the  beast  got  up  and  began  to 
graze  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  so  did  all  the 
other  cattle. 

The  excitement  had  made  you  forget  all  about  your- 
selfy  and  what  you  were  going  to  do;  so  now  you 
thought  you  had  better  look  out  for  a  snug  and  sheltered 
spot.  In  this  you  were  soon  successful.  In  a  portion 
of  the  stack  there  was  a  quantity  of  loose  hay  lying 
about,  bearing  the  appearance  of  haying  been  pulled 
about  a  great  deal.  At  all  events,  you  thought  it  would 
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make  an  excellent  bed  for  one  nighti  and  so  yoa 
gathered  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  it  into  a  heap,  and 
after  yoa  had  had  another  good  look  round,  you  did  not 
forget  the  prayer  you  had  been  accustomed  to  repeat 
ever  since  you  could  remember.  You  asked  Ood  to 
look  down  upon  a  little  child,  you  put  yourself  under 
His  care,  and  was  soon  buried  in  the  heap  of  hay  and 
fast  asleep,  drinking  in  the  refreshing  draught  of  rest 
which  is  especially  put  aside  for  the  weary. 

You  must  have  slept  soundly  for  some  hours,  for  it 
was  well  toward  morning  before  you  felt  any  uneasi- 
ness. There  appeared  to  be  something  moving  about 
you,  and  you  tried  to  awake,  but  could  not,  and  then 
all  was  still  again.  But  this  did  not  last  long ;  again 
you  felt  quite  uneasy,  and  fancied  you  heard  a  noise  as 
of  something  being  torn  to  shreds,  accompanied  by  a 
dull,  grinding  sound,  with  stamping,  and  rubbing,  and 
all  kinds  of  noises ;  but  still  you  could  not  wake  up. 
Then  there  was  another  spell  of  qidetness,  with  just 
the  least  noise  still  going  on.  In  a  short  time  it  became 
much  louder ;  you  could  hear  the  tearing  and  stamping 
and  the  grinding  more  distinctly.  By-and-by  it  was 
still  louder,  and  appeared  to  get  quite  close  to  you. 
Numbers  of  heavy  bodies  seemed  to  be  moving  about 
you — ^not  touching,  but  very  close  to  you.  Now  you 
are  wide  awake,  but  covered  with  hay;  it  seems  to 
lie  very  heavily  upon  you,  and  you  still  hear  all  sorts 
of  noises.  Then  you  feel  as  if  something  was  pressing 
down  on  the  hay,  and  a  warm  current  of  air  seems  to 
come  through  the  hay,  and  a  sound  like  breathing  or 
chewing.  Then  you  think  you  feel  something  or  other 
rubbing  against  you ;  the  warm  air  has  a  damp,  grassy 
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smelly  wliioh  yoa  don't  like.  The  robbing  gets  baxdeo^ 
you  can  bear  it  no  longer,  and  throwing  up  your  anna^ 
you  scatter  the  bay  aQ  about,  and,  from  sheer  fright, 
give  a  tr^nendous  yelL  Oh,  such  a  sight !  What  with 
the  noise,  the  stamping  of  feet,  the  creaking  of  the 
rails  and  posts,  as  if  a  houseful  of  wild  buffidoes  had 
broken  loose,  you  trembled  with  fear,  and  could 
scaroely  believe  all  you  saw.  The  cattle  had  brok^a  in 
through  the  posts  and  rails,  and  had  been  all  round 
.  you  for  a  long  time ;  but  you  were  so  £Eist  asleep  that 
you  did  not  wake.  The  tearing  noise  which  you  fancied 
you  heard  during  your  sleep  was  caused  by  the  cattle 
pulling  out  the  hay  from  the  stack,  the  stamping  arose 
from  the  beasts  moving  about,  and  the  grinding  sound 
was  caused  by  their  teeth;  while  the  rubbing  was 
simply  the  bull  trying  to  find  out  what  was  under 
the  hay,  and  the  warm  current  of  air  was  merely  the 
breath  of  the  animal ;  and  as  soon  as  you  threw  your 
arms  up  and  gave  the  yell,  away  they  all  scampered. 
Not  heeding  the  gap  in  the  fenoe  they  had  got  in  at, 
they  cracked  up  the  rails  as  if  they  were  thin  match- 
wood, and  off  they  went,  throwing  their  heads  about 
and  trying  to  kick  each  other,  flinging  out  their  hind 
legs  in  every  direction ;  and  when  they  had  run  about 
a  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  field,  they  all  stood  quite 
still,  and  looked  to  see  what  they  were  frightened  at. 
And  there  they  continued  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time, 
moving  their  jaws  about  in  an  uneven  sort  of  manner. 
There  you  also  stood,  with  the  hay  half-way  up  to 
your  waist.  You  eould  hardly  believe  your  own  eyes. 
You  put  your  knuckles  into  them  and  rubbed  them : 
there  was  Le  grit  in  the  comers  of  them,  and  it  wai 
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80  hard  and  dry  that  you  felt  it  scratch  your  skin  a  little; 
but  yon  made  it  come  away.  Then  you  opened  them 
again,  and  saw  the  cattle  still  standing  there.  But  yon  had 
not  quite  come  to  yoor  senses  yet.  You  looked  behind 
yon.  It  was  the  haystack ;  of  course  it  was,  yon  began 
to  remember.  Yes,  it  was  the  haystack.  '*  How  did  I 
come  here?  Ah  I  now  I  begin  to  remember.  Yes, 
there's  the  place  in  the  hedge  I  got  through ;  yonder 
is  the  bull  I  knocked  down  with  the  stone.  I  have 
been  asleep ;  but  where  is  the  place  I  slept  in  T  I  am 
standing  in  it.  What's  all  this  about — all  these  broken 
pieces  of  fence — all  this  hay  strewed  about?  Why, 
it's  the  cattle ;  they  have  been  tearing  it  out,  they  have 
broken  the  fence ;  I  know  all  about  it  now.  Oh,  yes ; 
how  fast  asleep  I  must  have  been!  All  yesterday's 
doings  are  coming  back.     Yes;  Old  Cobb — running 

away — the  boat ;  be  h what  is  it  ?     Be  h ;  oh, 

I  know!  be  honest  and  don't  drink.  Yes,  that  is  it. 
Then  there  is  something  else;  the  stone — and  more. 
What  was  itf  Something  about  help.  Yes,  I  know; 
it's  something  about  help.     Help;    yes,  that's  right. 

Oh,  I  know  !    help   you — ^r your you — t 

yourself;  yes,  that's  right.  Help  yourself^  and  all  the 
icorld  will  help  you.  Now,  that's  it.  Poor  Old  Cobb ! 
he  was  so  kind." 

All  the  above  thoughts  were  passing  through  your 
mind.  You  put  your  hand  up  to  your  forehead,  and 
found  it  quite  wet  with  perspiration,  and  just  as  you 
were  drawing  your  hand  across  it,  you  were  made  to 
jump  by  the  loud  crack  of  a  whip  some  distance  from 
you.  '^  What's  that?  "  Somebody  coming,  you  thought. 
*^  My  goodness !  they  will  think  I  have  been  pulling 
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out  this  hay/'  Yoa  looked  rounds  and  saw  that  the 
crack  firom  the  whip  came  from  a  man  driving  a  team 
along  one  of  the  lanes.  You  waited  till  he  had  passed. 
You  thanked  Ghxl  for  preserving  you  from  the  dangers 
you  had  gone  through.  You  saw  a  gate  close  to  you^ 
made  for  it,  was  soon  over  it,  and  having  felt  that  your 
fourpenoe  was  all  right,  you  made  your  way  along  the 
lane,  wondering  what  you  were  going  to  do  next. 

It  was  a  fine  fresh  morning,  the  sky  was  overcast 
and  there  was  a  thin  layer  of  darkish  clouds  all  over 
it.  The  little  birds  were  hopping  about  on  the  roads, 
and  the  larks  were  soaring  up,  up  to  the  skies,  nearly 
back  upwards,  tiU  they  seemed  no  larger  than  flies ; 
but  still  you  could  hear  their  pretty  notes.  And  the 
sparrows  darted  out  firom  the  hedgerows,  and  hopped 
over  the  hedges  on  the  other  side,  and  were  out  of 
sight  again  in  an  instant. 

You  had  not  gone  very  far  when  you  came  to  a 
horse-pond.  There  you  had  a  good  wash,  and  felt 
fresher  after  it ;  you  wiped  your  face  with  your  hand- 
kerchief, and  was  soon  out  in  the  main  road,  and  after 
walking  along  it  a  little  way,  you  came  to  the  '' Admiral 
Keppel'^  again.  There  you  saw  the  man  with  his 
team ;  he  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  horse-trough, 
with  a  clasp-knife  in  one  hand  and  a  white  pudding- 
basin  in  the  other.  The  handle  of  the  knife  was  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand ;  he  grasped  the  knife  tight  with  his 
fingers,  the  ball  of  his  thumb  was  on  the  round  rim  of 
the  basin,  and  with  the  blade  of  his  knife  he  kept  on 
slicing  three-cornered  pieces  of  steak  pudding,  with 
lumps  of  hi  and  lean  meat  sticking  into  dents  in  the 
boiled  crust.    It  seemed  such  nice  pudding,  and  he 
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appeared  bo  to  enjoy  it^  that  you  wished  you  were  as 
big  as  him,  and  had  some  pudding  like  it. 

Yon  were  just  about  to  turn  away  from  him,  when  he 
said, ''  Here,  boy,  run  over  to  that  hedge,  just  by  the 
stQe,  and  you  will  see  my  whip ;  it  is  close  under  the 
hedge/' 

You  were  glad  he  asked  you  to  do  it ;  you  seemed  to 
like  him ;  or,  perhaps,  the  pudding  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  However,  away  you  went  after  the  whip, 
and  soon  brought  it  back  to  its  owner. 

"Are  you  hungry t"  were  the  only  words  he  said  to 
you,  and  you  answered  him  ''Yes;''  at  the  same  time 
you  felt  your  face  growing  red-hot.  He  took  hold  of 
the  basin  in  one  hand,  put  the  ball  of  his  thumb  on  the 
round  rim,  as  aboye  mentioned,  and  drew  the  knife 
through  the  middle  of  the  pudding;  then  stuck  the 
point  of  the  knife  right  through  the  centre  of  one  piece 
of  it,  lifted  it  out,  and  said,  ''  There,  boy,  tuck  that 
under  your  jacket,  and  you  wiU  find  that  what  my  old 
woman  makes  is  good.'' 

There  was  no  doubt  about  its  being  good,  and  it  was 
going  inside  a  good  skin,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  it,  too.  Wasn't  it  just  good,  that's  all !  You  took 
it  in  your  hand,  and  turned  it  round,  and  looked  for  the 
worst  part  of  it ;  but  there  was  no  worst  part  about  it, 
it  was  all  good.  So  you  bit  off  one  of  the  comers,  then 
another,  until  you  made  it  nearly  round;  then  you  went 
all  round  it  again  and  again,  until  it  became  a  yery 
small  round,  which  small  round  you  popped  into  your 
mouth,  and  all  was  gone.  By  the  time  you  had  put  the 
pudding  out  of  sight,  the  man  who  gaye  it  to  you  had 
gone,  and  you  thanked  God  and  the  man  for  a  good  meal. 
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Haying  got  a  drink  of  water,  you  were  then  ready 
for  a  start.  You  were  well  lined  inside ;  you  felt  your 
fourpenooy  and  you  considered  yourself  ricli.  "  Now/' 
you  said  to  yourself,  ''  I  am  ready  for  London/'  and 
away  you  started,  feeling  in  good  heart. 

In  the  suburbs  of  London  in  the  early  momitig  you 
can  see  nothing  but  shut-up  places.  Numbers  of  poor 
working^  people,  who  have  enough  to  do  in  minding 
their  own  business,  are  on  their  way  to  work.  They 
know  exactly  where  they  are  gcHng,  and  on  they  go, 
caring  not  where  anyone  else  is  going;  so  that  you 
are  not  questioned  by  anyona  The  policemen  do  not 
even  notice  you^  and  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four 
hours  you  have  become  quite  brave ;  you  pass  them, 
and  don't  even  notice  ihem« 

It  was  still  early  morning  when  you  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  Brompton-road,  and  could  see  nothing 
but  shut-up  Aops,  workmen  and  women,  a  few  hackney 
carriages  with  tired  horses,  wide  st(»e  pavements,  a 
dirty  road,  with  little  heaps  of  dirt-scrapings  from  the 
road,  pieces  of  orange  peel,  and  old  men  with  large  cans 
selling  coffee,  as  well  as  the  early  morning  smoke.  The 
houses  seemed  all  closed  for  ever,  and  you  wished  that 
they  would  open.  Then  you  came  upon  a  row  of  large 
iron  railings,  and  a  large  grassy  space,  with  large  trees 
all  over  it,  and  such  a  grand  palace  inside.  It  was  one 
of  the  parks,  but  you  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  On 
you  went,  keeping  the  main  road,  not  caring  to  leave  it. 
You  then  asceAded  a  hill,  and,  after  passing  between 
the  high  railings  of  the  parks,  you  found  yourself  at 
a  place  called  "  The  Whits  Horsb  Cellab." 

The  house  named  above,  at  that  time^  in  the  year 
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16— >  mw  m  rery  noted  plaoe  of  call  for  stage  coaclies. 
Many  of  the  vehides  that  msnally  stopped  at  it 
veed  to  pan  thnrngh  Patney,  and  you  saw  one  or 
two  of  tiiOTi  standing  at  the  door,  unpacking  the  lug- 
gage and  taking  out  the  horses.  The  sight  of  them 
«heered  you  up ;  you  had  seen  them  many  times  before, 
and  they  were  to  you  as  old  friends.  You  loitered  about 
the  plaoe  for  some  time,  and  as  you  did  so  the  early 
noming  passed  away.  You  left  the  old  familiar 
ooaches,  and  reoommenced  your  journey.  Along  Pic- 
cadilly you  were  making  your  way  towards  the  Tower 
of  London.  You  had  heard  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  it  was  fresh  in  your  mind.  You  were  sure  that  was 
right,  because  you  had  been  toM  that  ships  were  near 
it,  and  once  tliere  you  could  easily  find  the  ships. 

Tool  o'clock  in  the  morning — the  morning  before 
Midaummer-day.  You  were  walking  along  Piccadilly, 
alone  in  the  world,  astounded  at  the  different  sights  you 
saw.  The  vecy  poor  dass  of  people  are  out  of  sight, 
and  a  sterling  middle  dass  have  taken  their  places.  The 
window-^shutters  are  all  down,  and  you  see  the  grand 
display.  You,  who  had  never  been  out  of  the  country 
before,  were  amazed  at  the  display.  You  could  not 
help  loitering  about  to  look  into  the  shop  windows ;  you 
must  aee  all  the  pretty  things.  But  every  now  and 
then  you  think  to  yourself,  **  I  ought  to  be  getting  on 
towards  the  Tower.''  And  so  you  do  get  on,  but  very 
slowly.  You  really  cannot  help  gaping  about  you,  and 
eq>ecially  now  as  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  you 
are  warm  and  feel  comfortable.  You  almost  forget  you 
are  alone^  there  is  so  much  to  look  at  that  you  had 
never  seen  before.    At  kngih  you  came  to  a  pastry- 
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cook's  shop ;  you  could  not  help  looking  in  there,  and 
when  you  did  look  in  you  began  to  feel  hungry.  It 
made  you  put  your  hand  into  your  pocket  and  com- 
mence to  rub  your  four  pennies^  and  your  mouth  became 
quite  full  of  moisture. 

At  the  moment  you  were  looking  in  at  the  window 
a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door.  A  lady  stepped 
out  of  ity  and  the  carriage  drove  away.  The  lady  made 
«ome  purchases,  and  two  brown  paper  parcels  were  made 
up  for  her,  and  you  heard  the  man  who  served  her  say, 
**  I  will  send  them  round  immediately  for  yon.'* 

She  said,  ''  Oh,  no,  I  must  have  them  at  once ;  I  will 
take  them  with  me.''  And  while  she  was  saying  so  you 
<»ught  her  eye.  In  an  instant  the  thought  must  have 
struck  her,  as  she  bounced  outside  the  door,  and  said, 
"Here,  little  boy,  do  you  mind  carrying  these  two 
brown-paper  parcels  P"  She  seemed  so  pleasant,  so 
kind,  you  could  not  answer  her ;  but  you  went  towards 
her,  and  at  last  said, ''  If  you  please."  She  did  not  seem 
to  heed  what  you  said,  but  called  out,  *'Come  along 
then ;"  and  she  tucked  one  paper  under  each  of  your 
arms,  and  said,  **  There,  that  will  do ;  follow  me." 

You  did  as  you  were  told,  and  she  took  you  a  long 
walk.  At  length  you  came  to  a  large  mansion.  The  lady 
rang  the  bell,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  very  tall  man, 
dressed  in  yellow  velvet  knee-tights,  and  blue  coat  with 
large  silver  buttons — as  large,  you  thought,  as  saucers. 
You  were  quite  frightened  at  him,  he  was  so  bump- 
tious, and  looked  down  on  you  with  such  contempt, 
that  when  you  gave  him  the  parcels  you  were  glad  to 
get  out  of  his  reach,  and  was  just  about  to  run  off,  when 
the  lady  said,  **  You  stupid  boy,  you  are  going  before 
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I  have  rewarded  you  for  your  trouble.  Gome  here ;" 
but  to  get  there  you  had  to  pass  that  formidable-looking 
man  with  the  yellow  tights,  which  you  did  in  much  fear 
and  trembling.  When  you  did  go  to  her,  she  looked 
straight  into  your  eyes,  and  said,  '*  What  bright  black 
eyes,  and  what  beautiful  curly  hair!''  As  she  said 
these  words  she  placed  a  shilling  in  your  hand,  saying, 
**  There,  my  boy.''  She  turned  away,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight,  and  the  man  with  the  tights  followed  her  with 
the  parcels,  and  left  your  way  clear  to  be  off. 

One  shilling  and  f ourpence  all  your  own !  "  Oh,  my 
goodness ! "  you  said  to  yourself;  "  well,  I  am  lucky," 
and  you  soon  found  your  way  back  to  Piccadilly  again. 
By  this  time  many  carriages  were  out,  and  you  were 
again  amazed  at  the  sights  you  saw,  and  the  number  of 
people  about.  But  you  were  not  going  to  loiter  here 
any  longer.  You  wanted  to  get  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. So,  after  buying  a  penny  loaf  and  a  pennyworth 
of  cheese,  you  inquired  your  way,  and  on  you  went  with 
a  light  heart.  Of  course,  you  were  quite  bewildered  by 
the  sights  you  saw ;  but  there  was  only  one  thing  in 
your  mind,  and  that  was  to  be  able  to  see  a  ship,  to  get 
on  board  of  one,  and  go  to  sea  and  be  a  sailor.  All  the 
grand  sights,  all  the  yellow  lights,  all  the  grand  ladies, 
all  the  beautifdl  horses,  eyen  the  confectioner's  shop, 
had  no  charms  for  you  as  compared  with  getting  on 
board  ship  and  going  to  sea.  The  money  you  had  in 
your  pocket  gaye  you  pluck ;  you  walked  along  twice  as 
&st,  eyery  now  and  then  asking  some  one  which  was 
the  way  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Each  time  you  asked 
you  were  told  the  way,  and  on  you  went. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  you  found  your- 
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along  and  j<m.  would  noa  anno  to  iL  Too  did  as 
directed,  and  in  a  abort  Una  fonnd  yoorself  Voninj 
overtbe  iron  railing  braking  down  npoA  tbo  deep  ditch 
and  the  Tower  itaelf^  and  while  joo  were  standing  thoo 
a  little  bojr  passed,  and  700  asked  him  where  the  ships 
were,  and  his  reply  was,  **  They  are  inside  that  great 
big  wall  there,  and  if  too  get  oTer  yon  will  see  them.'' 
Get  over,  yoa  thought,  how  can  anyone  manage  thai? 
But  away  yoa  went  towards  it. 


CHAPTER  n. 

HE  6STS  ▲  SHIP  AB  CABIN  BOY — FIRST  VOYAGE  AT 
SBA — ^MUCH  SUFFERING  DURING  THE  VOYAGE  TO 
EGYPT  IN  THE  BRIG  "  ASTRA,"  OF  LONDON — THE 
STAY   IN   EGYPT,   ETC.,  ETC. 

You  were  very  soon  under  the  wall  that  surrounded 
St.  Katherine's  Dock,  which  stood  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  yon  commenced  to  walk  round  it,  and  had  not 
gone  very  far  before  you  came  to  a  little  gate,  and 
tried  to  make  your  way  through  it;  but  you  were 
stopped.  The  gate-keeper  asked  you  what  ship  you 
wanted,  and  as  you  said  you  did  not  know,  he  said, 
*^Here,  that's  your  road,  out  with  you,"  and  you  had  to 
go  back  again. 

Between  the  Tower  railings  and  the  dock  walls 
there  is  a  road  leading  down  to  the  water-side,  and 
while  you  were  crossing  it  you  met  a  girl  about  your 
own  age,  or  perhaps  a  little  older ;  she  looked  into 
your  face,  and  said,  *'  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
you  seem  hurt.*'  You  were  somewhat  afraid  of  her  at 
first,  but  she  seemed  to  be  so  kind  and  so  happy  that 
you  liked  her  after  a  while.  She  had  a  skipping-rope 
in  her  hands,  and  while  talking  to  you  she  kept 
swinging  the  rope  over  her  head  backwards,  skip- 
ping merrily  all  the  time.  She  said  again,  "  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  why  don't  you  tell  T  "  Then  you 
told  her  that  you  had  been  trying  to  get  into  the  docks. 
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but  they  would  not  let  you;  you  both  seated  yourselves 
on  the  pathway,  with  your  backs  towards  the  black 
railings  which  rail  in  the  Tower,  and  began  to  chat  as 
if  you  had  known  each  other  all  your  lives,  and  you  felt 
happy.  She  asked  you  where  your  home  was,  and  you 
said  you  did  not  want  to  tell,  and  then  she  promised 
not  to  ask  again,  and  on  she  went  chattering  away, 
telling  you  all  sorts  of  stories  about  different  people, 
mostly  boys  and  girls,  and  she  spoke  so  kindly  of  all 
of  them,  that  you  could  not  help  liking  her. 

It  was  quite  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  you 
left  your  new  friend,  and  she  said,  **  Now,  mind  you 
come  here  to  this  very  spot,  and  I  will  take  you  to  my 
fiEtther,  and  he  will  show  you  a  ship.'' 

You  felt  somewhat  lonely  after  she  had  left  you — ^but 
altogether  you  were  pleased  you  had  met  with  her,  so 
youwalked  slowly  along  towards  London  Bridge;  again 
you  loitered  about  looking  into  the  fish  shops,  and  at 
the  heaps  of  fish  lying  about  in  Billingsgate  Market — 
and  you  saw  some  lumps  of  fried  fish,  and  when  the  old 
woman  saw  you  looking  very  hard  at  a  piece,  she  said, 
**  Only  a  penny.' '  Then  you  took  the  piece  up  and  gave 
her  the  penny ;  after  that  you  went  and  bought  a  penny 
loaf,  and  found  the  same  comer  where  you  had  rested 
before.  You  sat  down  in  it  and  made  a  good  meal,  a 
meal  which,  with  a  drink  of  water  from  a  pump  close 
by,  made  you  feel  very  comfortable,  so  comfortable  that 
you  fell  asleep,  and  by-and-by  it  was  beginning  to  get 
dark,  and  the  place  where  you  were  sitting  became  quite 
deserted. 

You  could  not  say  how  long  you  had  been  asleep, 
but  when  you  awoke,  you  were  quite  stiff  with  cold. 
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You  looked  round  you,  but  could  not  move  your  head 
without  pain ;  you  were  cold  all  over.  You  thought  to 
yourself,  "  I  must  have  been  asleep  Isome  time,  still  it  is 
not  much  darker  than  when  I  sat  down.  You  tried  to 
get  up,  but  you  could  not  straighten  your  legs — ^your 
toes  and  fingers  were  fearfully  cold ;  so  you  began  to 
rub  yourself,  and  by  degrees  you  were  able  to  move 
your  joints ;  and  before  long  you  could  stand  up  and 
shake  your  arms  about,  then  buffet  yourself — and  while 
you  were  doing  all  this,  it  was  getting  lighter  instead  of 
darker,  and  you  soon  discovered  that  you  had  been 
asleep  all  night  long.  Oh  !  how  thankful  you  were  to 
Him  who,  you  knew,  had  His  eye  in  that  comer — on 
you,  a  poor,  homeless  little  fellow,  so  tired,  so  worn  out 
with  the  day's  excitement,  and  the  long  walk  you  had 
had  the  day  before.  So  you  muttered  your  prayer  to 
Him,  thanking  Him  for  taking  care  of  you  throughout 
the  night  in  such  sweet  repose. 

The  2l8t  of  June,  183 — ,  the  longest  day  in  the  year,, 
opened  bright  and  beautiful.  The  blue  sky  was  covered 
here  and  there  with  white  clouds,  but  there  was  more  of 
the  blue  sky  to  be  seen  than  there  were  clouds.  The 
morning  air  was  bracing  and  fresh ;  there  was  a  gentle 
breeze  blowing,  just  enough  to  ripple  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  was  just  above  London  Bridge  where  you  had 
taken  up  your  resting-place,  and  when  you  were  down 
near  the  edge  of  the  water  on  the  shingly  shore,  you 
could  see  the  tide  was  running  down  fast.  There  were 
many  barges  laying  on  the  shore,  quite  out  of  the  water, 
and  some  in.  Between  two  of  them  that  were  out  of 
the  water  you  saw  a  clear  place,  and  there  you  took  off 
your  shoes  and  stockings  and  went  a  Uttle  way  in.      It 
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seemed  quite  warm  to  what  your  feet  were,  so  you  stood 
in  it  and  enjoyed  it ;  you  then  took  off  your  jacket  and 
had  a  good  wash^  and  the  little  piece  of  soap  you  had 
put  in  your  pocket  became  very  useful ;  you  were  able 
to  make  yourself  quite  clean  and  fresh. 

By  the  time  you  had  washed  and  dressed,  the  sun  was 
getting  up  and  began  to  shine  down  on  your  shoulder, 
and  warm  you  right  through,  and  as  you  shifted  your 
shoulders  about  inside  your  shirt,  you  let  the  warm  air 
of  eight  o'clock  take  the  place  of  the  cold  air  of  the 
early  morning. 

Feeling  quite  as  fresh,  and  perhaps  much  fresher  than  if 
you  had  slept  in  the  bed  you  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  before  you  left  home,  you  walked  into  the  street 
again,  which,  by  this  time,  was  entirely  blocked  up  by 
loaded  fish  carts,  so  thickly  placed  and  so  near  to  each 
other  that  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  get  post  them.  You, 
however,  managed  to  do  so,  and  it  did  not  take  long  to 
get  as  far  as  Tower  Hill,  where  you  waited  for  your 
companion  of  the  day  before.  You  were  there  a  very 
long  time  before  the  hour  appointed,  and  as  you 
were  anxious  to  see  her,  of  course  the  time  seemed  very 
long  indeed.  At  last  she  did  come,  skipping  and  jump- 
ing along  like  a  young  fawn. 

"  Well,  little  boy,  and  how  are  you  this  morning  t 
You  are  good  to  keep  your  promise,  so  now  I  will  keep 
mine  ;  but  just  let  me  have  a  skip  first,  then  I  will  take 
you  to  my  father.  I  told  him  I  should,  because,  you 
know,  he  does  not  mind  what  I  do,  he  is  such  a  good, 
dear,  kind  father  ;  and  I  do  love  him  so.  People  tell 
him  he  spoils  me,  but  I  like  it,  and  so  does  he.  And 
ihen^  mother,  you  know,  she  says  she  doesn't  care,  so 
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long  as  you  don't  bother  her ;  and  I  am  the  only  one^  so 
there  is  only  three  of  us.  Father  is  out  at  work  all  day, 
mother  is  at  work  indoors^  and  I  go  to  school.'' 

While  she  was  prattling  away  like  that,  she  looked 
up  in  your  face,  and  said,  "  Oh,  what's  the  matter  ?  why, 
you  are  crying.  What's  that  for — I  didn't  hit  you  with 
the  skipping-rope,  did  I  ?  Here,  take  this,  and  wipe 
your  eyes  ;  don't  cry,  that's  a  good  Kttle  fellow.  Now 
sit  down  here  and  tell  me  what  you  were  crying  for." 
You  did  as  she  asked  you,  and  sat  down  with  your  back 
against  the  iron  railings,  and  when  you  were  both 
seated,  she  said,  *'  Now,  tell  me  what  you  were  crying 
for."  Her  good-natured  face  seemed  so  sorrowful,  and 
she  looked  so  beseechingly  at  you,  that  you  could  not  help 
telling  her ;  but  the  first  attempt  to  begin  your  story 
only  caused  you  to  cry  the  more,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  you  could  go  on ;  but  she  waited  very  patiently 
till  you  were  ready  to  tell  her. 

You  began  by  saying  that  you  were  only  crying 
because  she  spoke  of  her  father  and  mother  so  kindly ; 
it  made  you  remember  that  you  had  lost  both  yours  long 
ago,  and  that  you  could  only  just  remember  them. 

"  What,  ain't  you  got  no  father  and  no  mother  ?  Poor 
little  boy  !"  and  then  it  was  her  turn  to  cry ;  the  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  as  she  looked  at  you  her  eyes 
seemed  to  shine  so  brightly  through  her  tears  that  you 
could  not  help  loving  her.  At  last  she  took  up  the 
comer  of  her  pinafore,  and  rubbed  it  first  in  one  eye 
and  then  in  the  other,  until  they  were  a  dry  red,  when 
she  jumped  up  and  said,  "  Now  come  along  home." 

On  Tower  Hill  there  stood,  and  still  stands,  a  trian- 
g^ular  cluster  of  buildings.     One  end  is  very  near  the 
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entrance  to  the  Mint — that  is  the  thick  end ;  the  other 
points  to  the  Minories — and  that  is  the  thin  end  of  this 
wedge-shaped  block.  At  the  thin  point  there  is  a  very 
thin  house,  the  narrowest  part  being  only  wide  enough 
for  the  door,  but  which  widens  as  you  go  farther  in. 
It  was  into  this  thin  house  your  little  friend  took  you[: 
on  each  side  there  was  a  very  dark-coloured  desk,  but 
made  quite  black  with  ink.  Leaning  over  the  desk^ 
and  reading  a  newspaper  which  was  spread  over  it,  on 
the  right  hand  side  as  you  entered,  was  a  tall  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  of  fair  complexion,  and  some- 
what florid  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

When  he  saw  his  daughter  enter  he  straightened 
himself  up,  and  said,  "  Well,  Lottie,  who  have  you 
there  P "  and  as  he  did  so  he  stretched  both  his 
arms  at  full  length  above  his  head,  and  filled  hi^ 
cheeks  full  of  breath,  until  his  head  seemed  to  be 
quite  red;  then  he  let  loose  the  breath,  and  threw 
both  his  arms  down  by  his  side,  and  took  a  good  look 
at  you. 

"  Well,  youngster,  where  did  you  spring  fromP*' 

These  were  his  first  words.  You  felt  a  little  afraid 
of  him,  but  still  you  liked  him.  Instead  of  answering, 
you  looked  at  Lottie,  as  if  for  help ;  and  Lottie  saw  you 
did  not  know  what  to  say. 

The  girl  said,  "  Oh,  father,  don't  frighten  him ;  he 
has  such  a  tender  heart ;  he  is  not  hard-hearted  like 
us.  Besides,  he  has  neither  mother  nor  father  ; "  and 
Lottie's  hard  heart  (as  she  called  it)  brought  the  tears 
into  her  eyes  again. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  now  P  I  did  not  mean  to 
frighten  him.     There,  that  will  do,  Lottie ;  take  him 
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tipstairs  to  your  mother,  and  ask  her  to  take  care  of 
him.     I  will  come  to  you  at  dinner-time." 

You  followed  your  friend  Lottie  up  a  very  steep  flight 
of  stairs,  and  you  soon  reached  a  sitting-room,  which 
was  quite  full  of  very  good  furniture.  Lottie's  mother 
was  dusting  and  rubbing  away  at  the  furniture  as  hard 
as  ever  she  could,  singing  all  the  time.  She  had  such 
a  good-natured  face,  and  was  nearly  round  in  every 
way.  She  had  a  round  face,  a  round  pair  of  arms,  a 
roimd  waist,  round  below  the  waist,  round  shoulders, 
and  she  kept  on  going  round  and  round  the  round  table 
«he  was  polishing.  After  a  little  time  she  plumped 
down  on  a  seat,  and  said,  "  Oh,  dear  me,  I'm  so  hot ! 
Bother  the  dusting  !  I  don't  like  it."  Then*  she  drew 
u  long  breathy  and  gave  a  deep  sort  of  sigh,  and  said, 
*"  Well,  Lottie,  who  have  you  there?" 

Lottie  went  on  telling  her  mother  exactly  how  they 
liad  met,  and  all  that  she  knew  about  it ;  and  then  came 
the  dreaded  questions  from  the  mother. 

**  Where  do  you  live  ?  "     "  Nowhere,"  you  replied. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  "  "  Putney,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  When  did  you  leave  Putney  ?  "  "  The  day  before 
yesterday." 

"  How  did  you  leave  it  P"     "  I  ran  away." 

"  From  whom  ?"     "  I  don't  want  to  tell  you." 

"  What  made  you  run  away  P"  "  Because  I  did  not 
like  it,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  sea." 

"Mother,"  interceded  Lottie,  "don't  ask  him  so 
many  questions ;  I  can  teU  you." 

"Where  did  you  sleep  last  night?"  asked  Lottie's 
mother.     "I  don't  know,"  was  your  reply. 
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"  Don't  know  wliat  house  you  were  in  P  "  "I  did  not 
sleep  in  any  house.  If  you  please,  it  wasn't  a  house, 
but  in  a  comer  near  London  Bridge." 

"  And  the  night  before  P  "     "  Under  a  haystack.'' 

Lottie  here  broke  in  with — ''  Mother,  don't  ask  him 
any  more ;  that  will  do  this  time." 

''  Lottie,  hold  your  tongue !  What  a  bothering  child 
you  are."  And  thus  ended  the  questioning  for  the 
present. 

Now,  Mr.  F was  one  of  those  men  who  are 

known  as  runners  for  ship-captains,  and  he  used  to  get 
his  living  in  that  way — that  is  to  say,  he  used  to  go 
about  doing  anything  that  captains  did  not  like  to  do 
themselves.  He  would  sell  anything  they  brought 
home  for  sale.  He  would  also  purchase  anything  they 
might  bo  in  want  of ;  but  the  most  particular  branch  of 
his  business  was  to  get  together  the  crew  for  vessels 
just  as  they  were  wanted,  and  take  them  to  the  ship  for 
the  captain's  approval ;  and  by  this  means  he  made  a  little 
money  from  the  sailors  and  a  little  from  the  ship,  and, 

upon  the  whole,  Mr.  F was  able  to  earn  a  pretty 

good  living.     For  two  hours  in  the  morning  it  was  well 

known  that  Mr.  F would  be  f oimd  in  his  office ; 

one  hour  he  took  for  dinner,  and  an  hour  after  that  Mr. 

F might  be  caught  napping  on  his  sofa.     During 

the  afteruoon  and  early  morning  he  used  to  be  abroad. 
His  evenings  weie  usually  sj)eut  at  home,  but  occa- 
sionally he  was  cojnpelled  to  be  out. 

On  the  day  you  entered  Mr.  F 's  house  he  was  to 

be  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  Lottie  had  particular 
orders  that  the  little  stranger  was  to  be  taken  care  of> 
and  to  be  sure  and  be  there  to  dinner.     Li  the  inter- 
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val  you  and  Lottie  took  a  stroll  together,  and  you  were 
very  happy  in  her  company.  She  appeared  to  be  such 
a  good  girl.  Tower  Hill  seemed  to  be  Lottie's  favourite 
place  to  play  about,  and  it  was  there  that  you  returned 
together  until  dinner  was  ready,  when  you  went  home 
with  her,  and  shared  in  the  first  regular  meal  you  had 
eaten  for  some  days.     In  the  course  of  the  dinner  Mr. 

F asked  you  what  you  meant  to  do.   You  told  him 

you  wished  to  go  to  sea  as  cabin-boy ;  but  he  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  so  little  a  fellow  going  to  sea.  When, 
however,  he  perceived  that  you  were  very  much  dis- 
heartened at  being  told  you  were  too  small,  he  began  to 
cheer  you  up  by  saying,  "Never  mind,  my  boy,  you 
will  do  as  well  as  some  of  the  big  ones,  and  perhaps 
better.'' 

At  this  stage  Lottie  broke  in — "Father,  this  boy  has 
never  seen  a  ship  in  his  life ;  do  take  him  round  the 
docks  after  you  have  had  your  nap.  We  will  wait  on 
the  Hill  for  you  till  you  come  out."  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  you  were  at  length  on  the  right  road  for  seeing 
a  real  large  ship  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so. 

The  time  soon  passed,  and  you  were  called  by  F . 

"  Now  then,  come  along,  my  little  lad,"  he  said.  You 
were  quickly  by  his  side,  and  soon  made  your  way  into 
St.  Katherine's  Dock.  What  a  sight  presented  itself 
to  your  wondering  view !  Hundreds  of  ships  crammed 
and  wedged  together  ride  by  side  and  end  to  end,  each 
ship  overlapping  its  neighbour.  Most  of  them  were 
black  and  white — ^very  black  where  they  were  dark,  and 
very  white  where  they  were  light.  Such  big  things, 
such  thick  ropes,  such  heavy  anchors  tied  to  them,  their 
long  cutwaters  running  right  over  your  head,  and  at 
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the  foremost  part  most  of  the  vesseLs  carried  a  fig^ure  of  a 
man,  a  woman,  a  bird,  a  castle,  a  serpent,  or  something 
like  the  end  of  a  fiddle  turned  up,  or  the  same  sort  of 
instrument  turned  down.  Then  you  thought  them  so  broad 
across,  that  you  wondered  how  they  could  get  through 
the  water.  You  felt  quite  sure  they  never  woidd  be 
able  to  move  them  at  all,  much  less  to  get  them  out  of 
the  comers  they  were  in.  You  saw  a  tremendous  large 
ship  quite  close  up  to  the  gate,  and  you  made  up 
your  mind  that  every  other  ship  woidd  have  to  go 
out  of  the  dock  before  she  could  be  turned  and  made  to 
move  away. 

Such  Were  the  thoughts  running  through  your  mind 
as  you  were  trotting  along,  or  rather  half  running,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  your  guide.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight — one  you  had  long  wished  to  behold,  and  now 
your  wish  was  being  gratified  to  the  fullest  extent.  It 
seemed  as  if  you  could  not  look  about  you  fast  enough, 
there  was  so  much  to  gaze  at.     After  walking  along 

the  quays  a  considerable  distance,  Mr.  F stopped 

by  the  side  of  one  of  the  vessels,  and  called  out ''  Barque 
ahoy ! "  Some  one  on  board,  but  completely  out  of 
sight,  and  with  a  very  grufi"  voice,  answered,  "  Halloa  !*' 

"Is  the  captain  on  board?"  asked  Mr.  F . 

"No,"  was  the  reply  from  the  man  on  board ;  and  oa 
went  F again. 

After  walking  a  short  distance,  he  stopped  at  another 
vessel ;  but  this  time  he  did  not  call  out  "  Ship  ahoy  I " 
lie  simply  said,  "  Good  afternoon,  captain." 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  F ;  step  on  board,  I  want 

to  see  you." 

Mr.  F did  so,  and  you  followed  him. 
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Here  was  another  astonishing  sight.  There  was  such 
a  number  of  objects  of  all  descriptions  lying  about  in 
every  direction.  Oh,  what  a  funny  thing,  and  what 
tall  masts !  however  do  they  manage  to  get  up  there  P 
Then  a  young  sailor  came  along  the  deck,  and  passed 
close  to  you.  He  was  a  good  deal  bigger  and  taller 
than  you.  Suddenly  he  took  hold  of  one  of  the  ropes, 
made  a  spring  into  the  rope  ladder,  and  quickly  ran  up 
towards  the  top  of  the  mast.  He  did  not  seem  at  all 
proud  of  the  feat,  nor  did  the  captain  seem  to  take  any 

notice  of  him,  and  neither  did  Mr.  F ;  but  you 

thought  you  would  like  to  be  as  active  as  he  was.  You 
did  wish  you  were  in  his  place,  that  you  did,  and  able 
to  go  up  the  rigging  as  nimbly.  After  looking  at  the 
young  sailor  for  some  time,  your  attention  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  call  from  Mr.  F . 

"Here,  youngster,  come  aft  here." 

You  had  no  idea  what  was  meant  by  "aft,"  but 
obeyed  the  summons,  climbed  over  some  big  bales  that 
were  lying  about,  and  was  soon  standing  beside  him. 
The  captain  looked  you  all  over  from  head  to  foot, 
which  was  easily  done,  as  your  dimensions  were  not 
^great;  and  he  appeared  to  think  so  too,  for  after  having 
had  a  good  look  at  you,  he  put  both  hands  in  his  coat 
pockets,  and  made  them  meet  each  other  as  near  as  he 
could ;  then  he  doubled  himself  up,  and  began  to  roar 
out  laughing  at  you. 

Poor  little  fellow!  you  kept  thinking  to  yourself, 
^'  what  is  he  laughing  at— my  dress,  or  what  ?  "  You 
thought  you  could  easily  change  that.  But  it  was  not 
your  dress,  it  was  your  size  he  was  laughing  at ;  and 
when  he  said,  in  his  jolly  way,  "  Why,  you  little  rat. 
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you  are  not  the  height  of  a  marlinspike.  How  old  are 
you  ?  "     You  replied  that  you  were  nine. 

"And  you  want  to  go  to  sea,  do  youP"  "Yes, 
please.'* 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I  will  just  tell  you  what  to  do 
before  you  go  to  sea,  or  before  you  look  for  another 
ship.  You  go  home  and  buy  a  haLf-quartem  loaf  and 
a  quart  of  milk ;  mix  them  both  together,  and  then 
tuck  them  under  your  jacket.  Keep  on  doing  that 
every  day  for  two  years,  then  come  to  me,  and  I  will 
look  at  you  again."  At  the  same  time  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  handful  of  money,  gave  you 
two  shillings  to  buy  the  first  lot  of  bread  and  milk, 
and  off  he  went  with  Mr.  F ,  and  you  followed. 

You  were  certainly  very  much  disheartened  at  being 
refused  on  account  of  your  size ;  that  you  could  jiot 

help.    And  when  the  captain  and  Mr.  F parted,  the 

latter  came  to  you,  and  said,  "Don't  be  disheartened; 
I  will  get  some  one  to  take  you,  never  fear."  He 
uttered  these  words  in  such  a  positive  manner  that  they 
cheered  you  up. 

You  were  still  allowed  to  remain  at  Mr.  F *8 

house,  where  they  made  you  a  comfortable  shake-down; 
and  Lottie,  who  was  always  your  companion,  took  great 
care  of  you ;  you  became  much  attached  to  her,  and 
she  to  you. 

About  the  fourth  day  after  entering  Mr.  F *8 

house,  that  gentleman  sent  Lottie  to  tell  you  that  a 
captain  wanted  to  see  you,  and  that  you  were  to  go 
down  to  the  London  Docks  with  him.  You  were  ready 
to  jump  for  joy,  when  Lottie  warned  you  "not  to  be 
too  sure,  as  you  had  not  seen  the  man  yet ;  and  what  i 
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perhaps  worse,  he  has  not  yet  seen  you.  He  may  say 
you  are  not  big  enough."  This  took  some  of  the 
joyous  feeling  out  of  you ;  but  still  you  thought  there 

must  be  a  chance,  otherwise  Mr.  F would  not  take 

you  to  see  him. 

Away  you  went  again,  half  trotting,  half  running 

by  the  side  of   Mr.  F ,  in  the  direction  of   the 

London  Docks ;  and  you  were  soon  alongside  and  on 
board  one  of  the  vessels.  You  were  quickly  in  front 
of  the  captain  of  the  brig  "A ,"  of  London. 

The  captain  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  F ,  and  at 

last  the  former  said,  "  He's  too  small.  Why,  if  you 
put  him  on  a  coil  of  rope  it  would  be  like  putting  a 
tom-tit  on  a  round  of  beef.'' 

As  soon  as  you  heard  these  words  the  tears  came 
into  your  eyes ;  you  could  not  stop  them.  They  ran 
down  your  cheeks,  which  were  burning  hot. 

The  captain  saw  the  tears,  and  said,  "  What  are  you 
crying  for  ?  You  will  never  make  a  sailor  if  you  cry.. 
What's  the  matter?" 

You  blubbered  out,  "  Be — cause  y — ou  wo — n't 
ta — ^ta — ta — ke  me." 

*'  Oh,  if  that's  all,  I  will  take  you."  And  then  he 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  said,  ^'  Here,  get  him  a 
few  traps ;  let  him  come  on  board  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  are  going  to  haul  out  of  the  docks  soon  after 
that  hour." 

Next  morning,  at  the  time  appointed,  you  were  on 
board.  You  had  had  a  very  tender  parting  with  Lottie, 
as  well  as  with  her  father  and  mother;  but  Lottie 
would  insist  on  coming  down  to  the  ship  to  see  you  off. 
So  down  she  came,  and  handed  over  your  canvas  bug 
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and  hook-pot,  as  well  as  a  keepsake.  She  waited  on 
the  quay  till  the  vessel  haided  away  towards  the  dock 
gates,  when  she  walked  along  with  the  vessel,  and  kept 
•close  to  her  as  long  as  she  could. 

Lottie  had  been  the  first  to  speak  a  kind  word  to  you 
in  London.  She  took  you  to  her  father's  house ;  she 
saw  you  take  hold  of  the  first  rope  you  ever  touched  as 
a  sailor.  Your  heart  was  full  when  you  saw  her  smiling 
on  you  as  you  tried  to  help ;  and  when  a  sailor  com- 
menced singing  out  "  Oh — he — ^hoy ! "  when  haiding  on  . 
n  rope,  you  thought  he  was  crying  because  he  was 
leaving  his  Lottie. 

Taking  hold  of  a  rope  for  the  first  time  in  your  life, 
giving  the  first  pull  as  a  sailor,  lending  your  ieeble 
help  to  move  the  ship  toward  the  dock  gate,  on  her 
road  to  gain  you  an  independent  living — yoimg  as  you 
were,  a  feeling  of  pride  crossed  your  mind  as  you  said, 
'*'/flm  getting  my  men  living."    So  on  went  the  good 

brig  "  A ,"  the  old  man  still  singing  out  "Oh — he — 

hoy ! "  The  rope  stretched  right  across  the  dock,  and 
was  made  fast  to  the  pier-head ;  every  pull  on  it  caused 
it  to  fly  up  out  of  the  water,  only  to  go  down  again 
with  a  splash.  At  length  the  ship  passed  through  the 
dock  gates,  and  was  made  fast  to  the  comer  of  the 
pier,  while  the  anchors  were  being  made  ready,  after 
which  all  sail  was  set. 

Every  order  that  was  given,  every  word  that  was 
•spoken,  was  like  a  foreign  language  to  you.  Chains 
were  rattling,  going  up,  coming  down,  thrown  about 
link  by  link  and  many  links  at  a  time,  as  if  those  who 
handled  them  were  angry  at  their  weight.  Then  ropes 
were  let  go,  and  run  up  as  if  they  were  glad  to  get 
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loose ;  then  other  ropes  were  pulled  upon,  as  if  with  a 
savage  determination  to  break  them;  and  when  the 
sailors  failed  to  break  them,  or  even  stretch  them  any 
further,  they  were  tied  to  little  pieces  of  wood  stuck  in 
holes  all  over  the  ship  for  the  purpose.  The  foreign 
language,  as  you  thought  it,  was  spoken  so  fast  that 
you  could  not  imderstand  a  word,  and  the  men  were 
rushing  about  in  all  directions ;  they  seemed  to  be  in 
such  a  hurry  that  you  wondered  what  it  all  meant. 
So  there  you  stood,  sometimes  taking  hold  of  a  rope ; 
and  when  you  did,  touched  it  as  if  it  were  hot, 
and  having  no  idea  what  to  do  with  it,  you  dropped  it 
again. 

"  Are  you  all  ready  there  forward  ?"  You  managed 
to  catch  these  words,  and  the  answer,  which  was,  *'  All 
ready,  sir." 

"  Let  go  our  stem  rope,"  shouted  the  captain ;  and  tho 
rope  was  let  go.  You  now  looked  up  at  the  masts,  and 
saw  that  all  the  upper  sails  were  set.  You  had  been 
watching  the  men  running  about,  pulling  and  shouting ; 
you  were  so  bewildered  that  you  had  not  thought  of 
looking  up  before.  There  was  a  gentle  breeze  blowing, 
and  the  sails  were  filled  with  it,  giving  them  a  very 
pretty  appearance.  As  soon  as  the  stem  rope  was  let 
go,  the  brig  sailed  steadily  away  from  the  pier,  and 
was  soon  in  the  middle  of  the  Thames.  You  observed 
Lottie  wa\4ng  her  little  white  handkerchief  to  you. 
But  you  quickly  lost  sight  of  her,  and  in  your  heart 
you  said,  "  God  bless  her  for  her  sisterly  kindness  to- 
me  I 

And  now  you  were  fairly  off — away  from  all  risk  of 
being  carried    back    to    Putney.      You   were    fairly 
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launched  on  the  world,  earning  your  own  living  as  a 
sailor  boy.  No  fear  of  anyone,  no  thanks  to  anyone 
now  on  earth ;  only  to  Him  above.  You  were  giving 
the  use  of  your  bone  and  muscle,  such  as  it  was,  for 
your  bread  and  meat. 

Sailing  down  London  River,  as  sailors  call  it  (they 
seldom  caU  it  the  Thames),  on  a  fine  day  and  with  a 
fair  wind,  ia  very  pleasant  at  all  times ;  ,but  it  was 
particularly  so  to  you.  Away  from  ill-usage,  you  were 
having  a  sail  on  the  water,  and  you  thought  to  your- 
self, "This  is  nice.  Why,  if  this  is  what  they  call 
going  to  sea,  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  it;  "  it's  only  play, 
you  thought. 

While  you  were  thus  thinking,  you  heard  some  one 
<5all  out,  "  Where  is  that  little  boy  Charlie  ?  " 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  one  of  the  sailor  bojTs.  "  The 
captain  wants  you ;  go  aft  there," — ^and  as  he  pointed 
in  the  direction  you  were  to  go,  you  began  to  discern 
what  aft  meant. 

"  Go  down  into  the  cabin  and  fetch  my  cap,  you  will 
see  it  on  the  cabin  table."  That  was  the  first  order  you 
received,  and  to  obey  was  the  first  of  your  duties  as  a 

cabin  boy  on  board  the  "  A ,"  of  London,  bound 

to  Shields  to  load  coals,  chain  cables,  and  anchors  for 
the  Egj^tian  Navy — to  be  delivered  in  Alexandria. 

The  vessel  continued  her  course  down  the  river ;  you 
were  quick  and  sharp  in  learning  what  you  were  told. 
No  mutter  what  it  was,  though  the  task  might  appear 
a  great  deal  too  heavy  for  you,  you  were  bound  to  try 
and  do  it.  No  use  in  saying  you  can't.  Your  business 
was  to  learn  the  duties  of  a  sailor.  It  is  true  those 
duties  lay  at  first  more  especially  in  the  cabin ;   but 
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when  required  to  do  any  kind  of  work  on  deck,  you 
were  compelled  to  do  it,  and  with  a  good  will. 

The  weather  continued  fine,  the  brig  passed  Wool- 
wich, and  every  thing  went  on  well.     The  "  A "  was 

a  good  and  well-found  vessel,  and  what  was  most 
fortunate,  the  captain  was  a  well-bred,  good,  honest 
sailor,  and  was  kind  to  you,  although  a  man  who 
seldom  spoke  to  anyone,  beyond  giving  his  orders 
in  a  quiet  way.  He  was  tall,  very  sun-burnt,  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  name  was  Hurst. 

Passing  Gravesend,  the  weather  still  continued  fine, 
and  the  w^ater  was  very  smooth.  The  crew  were 
engaged  in  working  about  the  rigging  and  decks,  and 
you  were  called  upon  every  now  and  then  to  hold  this 
and  do  that,  and  everj^hing  you  were  told  to  do  was 
done  as  well  as  you  could.  As  the  vessel  sailed  down 
the  river,  you  felt  quite  happy,  and  when  you  went  to 
your  hammock  you  felt  quite  at  home  in  it,  and  slept 
well.  After  passing  Gravesend  the  river  begins  to 
widen.  The  land  becomes  low,  and  appears  to  be  slowly 
fading ;  it  seems  already  to  be  far  away,  and  there 
appears  to  be  so  much  water  about  that  you  begin  not  to 
like  it  so  much.  You  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  you  really 
don't  like  it  so  much  as  you  did  a  little  while  ago.  You 
don't  know  why,  but  you  are  glad  it  is  your  watch 
below,  that  you  may  get  a  sleep. 

You  turn  into  your  hammock  without  taking  off  any 
of  your  clothes.  Your  head  aches,  your  forehead  bums, 
and  you  fall  ofE  to  sleep ;  when  you  awake,  you  feel 
refreshed,  and  glad  that  you  are  dressed,  as  you  wish 
to  get  quickly  on  deck.  When  you  get  on  deck  the 
vessel  is  out  of  sight  of  land,  you  c»i  see  nothing  but 
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brown  water,  numerous  other  vessels  sailing  along,  and 
apparently  doing  exactly  the  same  as  your  ship,  that  is, 
pitching  and  rolling.  Oh,  how  bad  you  do  feel!  It 
makes  you  feel  as  if  your  heart  woidd  leap  into  your 
mouth  cver^'  time  the  vessel  gives  a  roll  and  a  pitch  ; 
your  head  aches,  a  dizzy  sickness  comes  over  you,  your 
bones  feel  sore,  a  cold  perspiration  creeps  over  you, 
your  knees  tremble ;  you  don't  want  to  do  any  thing, 
look  anywhere,  or  at  anybody,  would  rather  not  open 
your  mouth  ;  you  do  feel  so  bad — in  fact  you  are  help- 
lessly sea-sick — you  are  dono^  for,  and  even  wish  your- 
self at  Putney  again. 

Three  days  after  leaving  London  you  were  out  in  the 
North  Sea,  vnXh  no  land  in  sight.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  the  wind  was  fresh,  and  the  brig  was  laying- 
over  a  great  deal  on  her  side.  Still,  she  was  going  fast, 
and  every  now  and  then  she  would  hit  up  against  a 
wave,  and  make  a  splashing  noise.  Even  that  splash 
and  noise  were  very  disagreeable  to  you.  But  what 
made  it  still  harder  to  bear  was  that  every  now  and 
then  you  were  ordered  to  do  something.  Though 
scarcely  able  to  stand  on  your  legs,  you  were  compelled 
to  go  about  your  work,  sick  as  you  were. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  anyone  to  describe  sea-sick* 
ness.  It  is  a  most  distressing  disorder.  It  comes  on 
you  quite  playfidly ;  at  first  you  get  so  brave  over  it^ 
and  look  people  in  the  face  with  a  knowing  kind  of 
feeling,  which  you  woidd  like  them  to  xmderstand  to 
mean,  **  I  am  not  sick — what  are  you  looking  at  P"  Then 
as  you  get  worse,  you  try  to  get  out  of  the  way,  so  that 
they  may  not  see  you — you  prefer  to  be  alone.  A  nasty 
state  comes  into  your  mouth.     The  sides  and  front  of 
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your  head  commence  to  ache  dreadfully,  everything 
inside  your  skin  appears  to  be  at  variance.  Altogether 
it  is  a  most  unplc!isant  sensation.  You  try  to  overcome 
it,  but  you  cannot.  Every  muscle  of  your  body  has 
become  flabby  and  relaxed;  your  face  turns  white, 
your  ears  get  hot,  your  skin  becomes  too  loose  for  your 
body,  your  joints  are  not  up  to  their  work — you  become 
shaky  in  every  one  of  them.  The  bright  eye  becomes 
dull,  like  a  fish  that  has  been  out  of  the  water  for  a 
time,  your  toes  and  finger-ends  are  cold,  and  the  whole 
of  your  body  becomes  clammy.  The  food  you  have 
eaten  shrinks  and  tumbles  about  in  your  interior,  the 
liquors  mix  back  again  with  the  solids;  they  go 
wandering  about  together,  because  they  have  been  put 
out  of  their  regular  track ;  the  sweets  get  mixed  up 
with  the  bitters,  they  fight,  they  make  rumbling  noises, 
and  ....  Oh,  dear  me!  no  matter  where  you 
may  be,  or  in  whose  presence  you  may  chance  to  be 
standing.  You  can't  help  it,  so  never  mind ;  and  you 
are  relieved,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 

Feeling  so  ill,  and  without  sympathy  in  your  affliction, 
being  ordered  about  as  if  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  you,  made  yoti  completely  miserable.  You  had  all 
the  will  in  the  world  to  go  about  your  work,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so.  They  might  do  with  you  as  they 
liked^  pitch  you  overboard  if  they  pleased ;  and  you  say 
to  yourself,  "  If  ever  you  catch  me  coming  to  sea  again, 
that's  all ! ''  Then  you  begin  to  argue  with  yourself,  and 
say,"  Never  mind,  you'll  see,"  and  feeling  so,  youmanage 
to  get  about  somehow.  After  four  days'  passage  you 
arrive  at  South  Shields,  and  when  the  vessel  is  moored  in 
the  tier  and  the  decks  cleared  up,  you  say  to  yourself, 
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*'Well,  this  is  not  so  bad  after  all/'  and  begin  to 
dance  and  skip  aboat,  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  do 
anything  you  are  told.  You  also  think  salt  beef  and 
biscuit  is  not  bad  food ;  so  you  eat  very  heartily  of  it, 
and  feel  as  fresh  as  a  lark,  so  much  so  that  you  are 
inclined  to  run  up  the  rigging ;  so  up  you  get,  and  find 
it  is  not  so  hard  as  you  thought.  You  go  up  step  by 
step,  until  you  get  right  under  the  top,  where  you  cling 
to  some  of  the  ropes,  and  take  a  look  at  what  you  after^ 
wards  found  was  the  "  lubber's  hole,"  and  after  having 
looked  at  it  a  while,  you  make  up  your  mind  to  go 
through.  You  manage  it  pretty  easily,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time  in  your  life,  you  are  in  the  foretop  of  a 
real  ship.  You  were  very  proud  of  being  so  too— in 
fact  you  looked  towards  the  shore,  where  you  saw  a 
number  of  girls  and  boys  at  play,  and  thought  what 
stupids  they  wore  not  to  look  at  you. 

Taking  out  the  shingle  ballast,  and  putting  in  coels, 
ancliors,  chains,  &c.,  went  on  in  the  usual  way ;  you 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  were  the  cabin 
boy,  and  the  captain  generally  kept  you  to  do  little 
things  for  him.  In  a  day  or  two  the  vessel  was  loaded, 
when  she  again  put  to  sea.  The  sea-sickness  returned 
as  bad  as  before,  and  you  cried,  **  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  I 
do  wish  I  hadn't  come.  What  a  fool  I  was !  I  wish  I 
could  nm  away  now."  But  there  was  no  back  way>  as  at 
Putney,  to  get  out  at ;  you  were  on  board  a  ship  at  sea, 
and  there  you  must  remain. 

Sailing  down  the  North  Sea,  passing  through  the 
channels  between  the  sands  was  in  those  days  nothing 
to  you.  There  was  a  ship,  with  a  lot  of  sails,  masts, 
and  ropes,  and  a  tremendous  sheet  of  lumpy  water,  and 
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that  was  all  you  knew  about  it ;  excepting  that  you 
were  sea-sick,  all  was  right  enough — ^you  occasionally 
got  a  box  on  the  ear  from  some  of  the  crew ;  but  you  * 
had  been  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  only  rubbed  it 
a  little,  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  Indeed,  this  did 
you  good,  for  it  prevented  giving  way  to  the  horrid 
feeling  of  sea-sickness  which  was  upon  you. 

Midsummer,  and  becalmed  in  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
what  a  treat  that  was!  Not  a  breath  of  wind  was 
stirring.  The  ship  lay  about  eight  miles  off  Dover,  the 
French  coast  being  plainly  visible,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  your  life  you  saw  a  foreign  land.  There  the 
vessel  ky  like  a  "painted  ship  on  a  painted  ocean." 
Many  other  vessels  are  dose  to  yours,  all  waiting  for  a 
breeze,  standing  as  upright  and  steady  as  if  they  were 
fixtures. 

"  After  a  calm  comes  a  storm  "  is  a  very  old  saying, 
as  good  now  as  it  was  then,  for  on  this  occasuHi  a  storm 
did  come  on.  "  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear ! "  again  you  cried. 
First  there  came  a  little  ripple  over  the  water,  making 
streaks  of  blue  along  the  smooth,  lead-coloured  surface 
of  the  calm  sea ;  then  the  blue  spread  all  over,  and  the 
sea  had  the  appearance  of  a  pleasing  freshness.  The 
sails  were  filled  in  as  quiet  a  manner  as  filling  a  balloon 
with  gas.  They  gradually  showed  their  round-like 
shape  without  any  noise,  and  the  brig  began  to  slide 
through  the  water,  as  did  all  the  other  vessels  that  had 
been  wind-bound.  One  after  the  other  caught  the 
breeze  ;  each  vessel's  sails  were  filled  in  turn,  and  she 
began  to  move  on  accordingly.  At  length  all  the  ves- 
sels were  sailing  away  on  their  respective  routes.  You 
were  well  enough  to  observe  that  every  vessel  went 
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through  the  same  manoouvres  as  the  one  in  which  you 
were,  and  from  those  nearest  you  could  hear  the  same 
cheery  sounds. 

Gradually  the  wind  increased,  and  the  vessel  began 
to  make  more  noise  over  the  bows.  The  white  foam 
began  to  rush  past,  and  the  tops  of  the  smaU  seas 
splashed  up  against  the  weather-bow,  and  just  a  little 
would  fly  over  and  show  like  rain-spots  on  the  deck. 
The  brig  goes  along  smoothly  and  steadily ;  the  wind  is 
freshening,  and,  as  the  ship  is  deeply  loaded,  she  is  stiff, 
and  does  not  lay  over,  but  goes  aloilg  in  an  upright 
position.  The  waves,  however,  soon  get  bigger ;  their 
white  tops  are  to  be  seen  more  plainly  and  farther  apart ; 
they  strike  harder  and  harder  against  the  weather-bow, 
and  the  sprays  which  come  over  and  fall  on  the  deck  are 
no  longer  like  rain-drops,  but  as  large  as  a  penny-piece, 
and  some  a  great  deal  larger. 

The  wind  still  increases,  and  the  sea  becomes  rougher 
and  rougher.  The  ship  begins  to  lay  over  a  little,  and 
at  the  same  time  begins  to  pitch.  The  ropes  are  now 
being  strained  in  every  direction.  Some  of  the  light 
sails  are  taken  in,  which  they  think  will  ease  the  ship, 
but  they  soon  find  they  will  have  to  take  in  more. 
Heavier  splashes  are  now  coming  over  the  bows,  and 
flying  to  the  other  side  amidships.  Sail  after  sail  is 
being  taken  in,  and  all  the  other  vessels  you  can  see  are 
doing  exactly  the  same.  The  whole  of  the  little  sails 
are  now  in ;  the  crew  commence  to  manipulate  the  large 
sails,  and  one  after  the  other  of  these  go  to  the  yard  to 
be  stowed  in  its  turn.  Still  the  brig  seems  to  have 
enough  on  her,  as  the  wind  increases  quite  as  £e^  as  the 
crew  can  manage  the  sails.      Now  she  puts  her  lee- 
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1)0W  down  level  with  the  water's  edge,  and  at  times 
takes  a  lot  of  it  in  over  the  bidwarks.  The  water  runs 
aft,  and  makes  its  way  overboard  again  through  the 
scuppers  or  over  the  covering  boards  imder  the  planking. 
The  wind  still  continued  to  increase.  Sail  after  sail  was 
taken  in,  until  the  vessel  was  reduced  to  close-reefed  top- 
sails. 

"  Oh,  my  goodness !  '*  you  said  to  yourself,  "  what 
would  I  not  give  to  be  on  shore  now  !  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  come  to  sea  again  after  all  I  have  gone  through  ! 
Just  let  me  get  on  shore  again,  that's  all.  Never, 
never,  never,  will  you  catch  me  coming  to  sea  again ! 
I  woidd  sooner  be  a  chimney-sweep  than  a  sailor ! " 

Just  as  you  were  making  up  your  mind  never  to  put 
your  foot  on  board  again,  something  struck  the  vessel 
and  made  her  tremble  all  over.  At  the  time  you  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  but  the  next  moment  you  were 
surroimded  with  water.  It  first  fell  on  your  head,  went 
all  round  your  neck,  then  into  your  ears,  nose,  and 
mouth.  Tou  could  not  see  where  all  the  water  came 
from  ;  all  you  knew  was  that  you  had  your  legs  taken 
from  under  you,  and  were  moved  along  the  deck  by  a 
body  of  water  running  first  forward,  then  aft,  then  to 
the  side  of  the  ship,  in  company  with  several  wash- 
deck  buckets  and  sundry  other  articles,  such  as  mops, 
brooms,  and  pieces  of  wood.  Having  been  washed  about 
for  some  time,  not  cariug  what  became  of  you,  you  at 
length  found  yourself  in  the  grasp  of  one  of  the  sailors, 
who  took  hold  of  you  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  said, 
"What  are  you  floating  about  there  foi: ?"  You  only 
remembered  that  you  allowed  yourself  to  be  taken 
wherever  he  pleased. 
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When  you  came  to  your  senses  you  found  yourself  in 
a  hammock.  It  was  pitch  dark ;  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  motion,  but  you  could  not  discern  whether  it  was 
pitching  or  rolling ;  most  likely  it  was  both ;  but  there 
was  an  odour  as  of  several  disagreeable  articles  mixed 
up  together — ^pitch,  tar,  oil,  paint,  cools,  salt  pork,  and 
bilge- water.  You  could  not  hear  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice,  but  plenty  of  other  noises,  such  as  the  creaking 
of  the  bulk-heads,  the  slipping  about  of  various  articles 
on  deck,  and  all  the  other  noises  peculiar  to  a  ship  in  a 
gale  of  wind. 

There  you  lay  in  your  hammock,  in  as  sorry  a  plight 
as  it  was  possible  for  anyone  to  imagine.  How  it  was 
going  to  end  you  did  not  know,  nor  did  you  care. 
There  you  lay,  wet,  sick,  and  miserable,  for  a  very  long 
time  as  it  seemed ;  for  you  remembered  that  daylight 
had  come  and  gone  again,  and  that  you  had  had  many 
sleeps,  and  often  been  half  awake. 

"  Now,  then,  you  boy,  Charlie,  are  you  going  to  lay 
in  that  hammock  all  the  voyage  ?  Come  out  of  that, 
or  I'll  cut  you  down."  These  were  the  words  you  heard, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  were  taken  hold  of  ^vith  a  firm 
grasp,  and  shaken  until  what  UtUe  life  you  had  was 
nearly  shaken  out  of  you.  Wet,  smoking  hot,  clammy, 
shaky,  and  sick,  you  manage  to  scramble  out  of  your 
hammock  on  to  your  feet,  and  you  did  feel  most  miser- 
able. The  sume  man  who  had  shaken  you  so  immerci- 
fully  said,  "  Now,  then,  let's  get  you  on  deck."  He  did 
not  mean  to  be  unkind,  quite  the  opposite;  but  you 
thought  he  need  not  have  been  so  rough  as  to  take  hold 
of  you  in  the  way  he  did,  which  hurt  you  very  much. 
For  instance,  when  he  took  hold  of  your  arm  to  steady 
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you,  he  seized  it  with  such  a  grip  that  you  thought  he 
was  going  to  squeeze  the  flesh  off  the  bones.  There 
was  no  use  in  calling  out ;  you  had  to  bear  it,  because 
he  would  not  understand  that  you  had  any  feeling. 

The  morning  after  the  storm,  on  shore,  would  have 
been  called  a  fine  day,  but  at  sea,  and  especially  to  you, 
it  was  anything  but  fine.  The  sim  was  a  good  height 
above  the  horizon.  Hanging  about  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  a  brownish  mist.  There  was  no  iis-ind,  and 
scarcely  any  sail  set  on  the  vessel ;  but  there  was  a 
heavy  swell,  which  caused  her  to  tumble  about  in  any 
direction  it  chose  to  toss  her.  The  sailors  were  all 
busy  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  making  the  neces- 
sary repairs  on  the  rigging  and  sails. 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave  is  not  very  desirable  to  one 
who  suffers  from  sea-sickness.  It  is  dreadful  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you  are  expected  to 
work  at  the  same  time,  when  you  really  feel  so  bad  that 
you  dont't  care  what  is  done  to  you.  All  you  desire  is 
to  be  left  alone  to  suffer.  You  get  no  pity  ;  it  is  well- 
known  that  you  are  onlf/  sea-sick ;  but  you  think  that 
being  onlp  sea-sick  is  equal  to  any  kind  of  suffering 
with  which  you  could  be  atiiicted. 

The  vessel  was  quite  out  of  sight  of  land,  but  in  the 
afternoon  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  as  the  sea  went  down 
you  became  more  comfortable,  and  able  to  lend  a  hand 
about  the  decks.  The  wind  was  fair,  studding-sails 
were  set  alow  and  aloft,  and  on  went  the  good  brig  t 
"  A "  of  London. 

Life  on  shipboard  is  usually  very  monotonous.  So 
much  has  been  written  about  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  passing 
Cape  Finisterre,  rounding  Capo  St.  Vincent,  passing 
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Trafalgar  Bay,  &c.,  that  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that 
you  did  pass  them  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  by  the  tinio 
you  had  done  so  you  began  to  feel  much  better,  and 
were  able  to  make  yourself  useful  about  the  ship ;  and 
again  you  thought  that  a  seafaring  life  was  not  such  a 
bad  one  after  all. 

I  have  said  that  life  on  shipboard  is  monotonous ; 
and  so  it  is,  especially  on  a  long  voyage,  when  for  many 
weeks  at  a  stretch  you  see  nothing  but  sky  and  water. 
It  is  very  diflTerent  on  a  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean, 
which  is  more  interesting  than  a  voyage  round  the 
Cape  to  India  and  elsewhere.  You  very  soon  arrive  at 
the  Mouth  of  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar.  You  see  Morocco* 
for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  and  you  are  also  close 
under  the  coast  of  Spain.  As  you  pass  into  the  narrow 
Gut  the  sea  is  quite  smooth.  Your  sea-sickness  is  gone  ; 
in  fact,  you  are  all  the  better  for  having  been  sick ;  your 
appetite  has  recovered  its  keenness,  and  you  devour  the 
salt  beef,  pork,  and  biscuit  in  a  manner  that  will  soon 
make  up  for  the  time  lost  during  your  spell  of  sickness. 

Having  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  you 
are  now  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  although  on 
the  whole  the  weather  continued  fine,  still  at  times  it 
was  very  rough  and  boisterous,  during  which  you  again 
Buffered  much  firom  sea-sickness.  But  in  fine  weather, 
when  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  vessel  were  going  on^ 
you  were  very  happy ;  and  the  most  pleasing  part  of 
it  was  that  you  were  earning  your  own  living — every 
mouthful  you  swallowed  was  worked  for  before  you 
partook  of  it.  And  you  thanked  God  above  for  it  all, 
who  had  guided  all  your  footsteps. 

Your  duty  was   (as  it  always  ought  to  be  with 
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youngsters)  to  do  cheerfully  everything  you  were 
ordered.  It  is  always  pleasanter  to  go  about  your 
duties  in  a  bright  and  cheerful  manner,  because  they 
must  be  done.  You  may  sometimes  feel  that  you 
woidd  like  to  be  left  alone,  and  not  be  ordered  about. 
Such  a  feeling  is  natural  enough ;  and  when  you  are 
ordered  to  do  something  which  you  don't  like,  the 
blood  may  rush  into  your  face,  and  you  may  feel 
inclined  to  say,  "  Go  and  do  it  yourself." 

.Well,  you  are  so  constituted  that  you  cannot  help 
such  petulance  at  times;  but  take  care  that  such 
feelings  do  not  master  you.  At  such  times  keep  your 
teeth  hard  and  fast  together,  make  your  tongue  keep 
inside  of  them,  shake  off  any  inclination  to  rebel,  and 
go  cheerfully  and  willingly  about  your  task,  no  matter 
how  disagreeable;  and  always  bear  in  mind  that  by 
keeping  your  temper  you  are  going  a  step  forward, 
and  that  by  losing  it  you  are  often  making  long  strides 
backward.  Just  notice,  as  you  go  through  life,  how 
most  of  those  who  are  cool  and  calculating,  and  who 
keep  their  temper,  go  over  the  heads  of  those  who  do 
not. 

The  every-day  work  for  about  two  months  improved 
you  greatly.  You  became  a  useful  lad,  and  considering 
you  were  only  a  little  over  nine  years  of  age,  it  wa.s 
not  so  bad  for  you.  There  was  one  thing  in  your 
favour — ^you  had  no  one  to  fret  about  at  home,  nobody 
you  cared  for.  Brothers,  sisters,  and  other  relations 
were  all  scattered  about  in  various  directions.  You 
had  been  left  to  take  care  of  yourself,  and  you  had 
reason  to  thank  Almighty  God  for  His  mercy  to  you  in 
keeping  you  from  being  a  vagabond,  a  thief,  and  a 
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convict.  How  often  did  jrou  thank  Him  for  watching 
over  you  I  How  often  have  you  since  thanked  Him 
for  saving  you  I  The  little  you  did  know  of  Him  at 
the  time  had  been  vividly  impressed  on  your  mind  by 
a  goody  dear  mother,  who  died,  and  was  now,  yoiu 
believed,  an  angel  in  heaven.  Yes,  although  you  were 
left  without  father  or  mother  when  you  were  only 
three  years  of  age,  still  there  was  enough  of  that 
mother's  teaching  engraved  on  your  heart  to  keep  you 
in  the  strict  line  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  to  keep  her 
memory  green.  As  you  grew  older,  the  precepts  in- 
culcated took  stronger  hold  of  you.  They  were  hidden 
treasures — ^treasures  so  firmly  rooted  in  your  heart  that 
you  never  forgot  your  duty  to  Him  who  had  taken  her 
from  you,  and  had  left  you  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
and  earn  your  daily  bread  unassisted  by  anyone  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

"  Help  yourself,  and  all  the  world  will  help  you." 
That  was  the  motto  you  adopted  from  the  very  day  you 
left  Old  Cobb,  and  many  a  time  you  cheered  yourself 
on  with  those  words. 

Arrival  in  Egypt.— Strange  Sights. 

Xever  having  seen  any  places  but  Putney  Churoh, 
Putney  Bridge,  the  Thames  and  its  barges,  until  you 
loft  to  go  on  your  travels,  what  a  sight  to  you  was  the 
land  of  Egypt!  Running  up  along  the  coast  with  all 
sail  set,  right  before  the  wind — and  a  good  strong  wind 

too — so  sailed  the  good  brig  "  A "  pushing  the  white 

water  out  in  front  of  her,  and  bruising  it  till  it  first 
of  all  turned  white,  then  blue,  then  ran  astern  and 
came  back  to  its  own  colour  again,  lay  still  and  smooth 
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for  a  little  while,  and  then  curled  into  waves,  as  if 
nothing  had  touched  it.  So  on  went  the  shij),  rolling 
from  side  to  side,  the  sun  shining  brightly  over  the 
bellying  sails,  bleached  by  the  rains  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  which,  together  with  the  reflection  from 
the  white  sand  on  shore,  made  her  look  beautiful.  As 
I  said  before,  there  she  was,  rolling  along,  bowling  ofi" 
the  knots,  looking  as  only  a  ship  under  full  sail  can 
look.  While  you  were  thus  enjoying  the  sights  around, 
you  were  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  the  mate, 

"  Now,  you  boy,  Charlie,  I  think  it  is  time  you  learnt 
how  to  beckett  that  royal.  Up  you  go  now,  and  see 
what  sort  of  a  job  you  can  make  of  it." 

Of  course  you  felt  very  proud,  and  away  you  went. 
Do  itP  Of  course  you  could.  You  had  been  aloft 
many  a  time  before,  but  never  to  furl  a  sail  by  yourseK. 

"  Up  you  go,*'  said  the  mate ;  and  up  you  did  go, 
finding  not  the  slightest  difBculty.  But  when  you 
were  on  the  royal  yard,  "  Oh,  oh,"  you  said,  "  she  teas 
rolling/'  And  so  she  was.  You  did  not  quite  like  it 
when  you  were  on  deck,  but  now  you  were  at  the  very 
end  of  the  long  lever. 

"Oh,  my  goodness !"  you  said  to  yourself,  "how  bad 
I  do  feel !  Never  mind,"  ypu  thought  to  yourself,  "  I 
must  do  it,  and  get  down  out  of  this  quick,"  So,  in 
spite  of  feeling  so  ill,  you  were  soon  at  work  putting 
the  sail  in  the  becketts. 

You  had  made  one  or  two  of  them  fast,  and  then  you 
began  to  feel  worse.  There  were  the  bellies  of  the  sails 
all  rounded  out  beneath  you,  and  having  a  clean,  white 
appearance. 

"Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do?     It  is  sure 
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to  come.  No,  it  shan't ;  I'll  keep  it  back/'  you  said  ta 
yourself.  "I  shall  get  into  trouble  if  I  mess  the 
sails."  You  could  feci  it  coming;  it  was  no  use. 
You  tried  with  all  your  might  to  hold  it  back,  but  the 
ship  gave  an  extra  roll ;  you  had  as  much  as  you  could 
do  to  hold  on.  You  opened  your  mouth  to  call  out> 
**  Oh,  I  am  going  to  fall ! "  when,  oh  dear  .... 
such  a  .  .  .  .  Goodness  gracious!  oh,  poor  boyf 
from  the  topgallant-sail,  next  the  topsail  and  mainsail,, 
and  then  on  deck. 

"What  are  you  doing  over  those  sails,  you  young 
rascal  P  I'll  give  it  you  when  you  come  down.  Why 
don't  you  beckett  the  royal  and  come  down  P" 

You  called  out  as  loud  as  you  could,  ^*  I  am  so  ill,  I 
dare  not  move— I  am  afraid  of  faUing." 

"Afraid  of  falling,  are  you  P  Then  stop  where  you 
are  a  little  longer,  you  will  get  used  to  it ;  and  don't 
be  making  any  more  mess  over  the  sails." 

He  was  standing  right  imder  you,  lookiug  up  along 
the  bellies  of  the  sails.  The  last  words  were  scarcely 
out  of  his  mouth  when  some  more  of  the  ...» 
Oh,  how  very  ill  you  were ! 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  as  he  went  away  spluttering  about, 
"  I'm  blowed  if  he  hasn'i  ....  in  my  face.  Just 
look  out  when  you  come  down.  Here,  come  down  out 
of  that  at  once ;  I'll  give  it  you." 

In  spite  of  the  expectation  of  a  rope's-ending,  down 
you  came,  and  glad  indeed  you  were  when,  your  feet 
touched  the  deck,  and  there  was  the  mate  standing* 
with  the  end  of  the  topgallant-sheet  in  his  hand,  ready 
to  give  it  you  over  the  head  and  shoulders.  Poor  little 
fellow!  how  your  little  heart  beat  I     You  looked  round 
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for  the  men,  but  they  were  all  forward  gazing  at  the 
land.  The  captain  was  looking  through  his  telescope. 
You  alighted  on  the  rail,  then  swung  yourself,  by  means 
of  a  rope,  on  the  deck,  quite  close  to  the  mate. 

"  Now  then,  you  yoimg  rascal,  I  will  let  you  have 

it  for in  my  face."     He  took  hold  of  you,  poor 

little  mite!  with  one  hand,  and  with  a  two-and-a-half 
inch  rope  in  the  other,  was  just  going  to  lay  it  across 
your  head  and  shoulders,  when  Captain  Hurst  called  out 
to  him  from  where  he  was  standing,  in  a  slow  but 
determined  tone,  "  Leave  that  hoy  alone.^'  Those  four 
words  were  all  the  captain  uttered.  They  were  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  mate's  purpose,  for  Captain  Hurst's  com- 
mands were  always  obeyed.  The  cowardly  mate  let  go 
his  grasp,  dropped  the  rope's-end,  and  sneaked  away 
forward,  mimibling  and  growling  to  himself. 

You  were  very  much  better  when  you  had  been  on 
deck  a  little  while,  and  soon  able  to  make  yourself 
nsefiil  about  the  decks  again. 

It  was  approaching  the  hour  of  noon.  The  ship  was 
getting  pretty  close  up  to  the  entrance  to  Alexandria, 
and  sail  was  being  taken  in.  There  were  many  boats 
and  vessels  sailing  about  in  all  directions,  and  the  sight 
was  altogether  a  pretty  one,  but  excessively  strange  to 
you. 

Fantastical  looking  boats,  painted  all  sorts  of  colours, 
their  bows  turned  and  twisted  in  many  different  ways, 
hovered  rotmd  the  brig.  And  their  crews,  "surely,"  you 
thought,  "  they  are  not  women  ?  and  they  don't  look 
like  men — ^what  sort  of  people  can  they  be  P  Oh,  I  am 
80  glad  I  have  come,"  you  said  to  yourself.  What  fun  ! 
what  funny  sights  I  everything  so  novel  and  interesting, 
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aD(l  so  totally  different  from  all  you  had  ever  seen 
before.  As  you  get  closer  you  see  everything  more 
plainly,  and  all  the  time  you  are  pullmg  at  a  rope 
you  cannot  help  looking  about,  and  get  many  a  knock 
for  doing  so. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  P  "  is  bawled  into  your 
ear.  But  you  were  so  amazed  at  the  many  strange 
sights  that  crossed  your  vision,  that  you  paid  little  heed 
to  these  warnings.  Everything  seemed  of  a  brighter 
colour.  There  was  an  appearance  of  unrestrained 
gaiety  and  joy.  The  colours  were  so  numerous  and 
gaudy,  and  formed  such  a  pretty  picture,  that  you 
thought  to  yourself,  '*  How  nice  to  be  a  sailor !  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad  I  came.  I  do  pity  those  poor  miserable 
people  in  Putney ;  they  will  never  see  a  sight  like  this.  , 
I  don't  care  a  bit  about  the  sea-sickness  now — ^^I'hy,  it's 
nothing.  Think  of  the  si*;hts  I  am  seeing — ^why,  it  is 
ever  so  much  bett^^r  than  the  wild  boast  show.  Be^^ides, 
I  am  in  Egypt,  real  Egypt. 

'*  Who  ever  thought  I  should  ever  be  in  the  land  of 
Egjrpt  P  Shan't  I  be  able  to  tell  them  aU  about  it  when 
I  get  back.  Why,  I  have  been  in  Egypt,  and  you 
haven't,  I  shall  be  able  to  say." 

The  vessel  is  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shores 
and  you  exclaim,  "  Oh,  what  are  those  things  standing 
there  as  if  they  had  both  their  arms  thrown  out?  Why, 
it  is  a  row  of  windmills."  There  are  numerous  houses 
built  all  along  the  shore,  and  now  you  begin  to  see  the 
ships.  What  a  multitude  of  them  there  are  to  be  sure, 
the  harbour  seems  to  you  like  a  forest  in  winter,  with, 
ships'  masts  for  naked  trees;  you  can  scarcely  get 
time  enough  to  look  round  you,  there  is  so  much  to 
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see,  and  as  the  yessel  moves  on,  the  more  strange  docs 
eyerything  appear. 

Now  you  are  among  the  ships — such  large  ships  too. 
There  you  see  a  real  man-of-war — oh,  what  a  big  one, 
with  guns  of  enormous  weight  and  calibre.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  hear  them  go  off.  What  a  jolly  noise  they 
would  make ;  dear  me,  how  pretty  they  look  with  their 
shining  brass  mountings.  And  what  a  niunber  of  men 
running  up  and  down  the  rigging,  standing  on  the 
yards,  in  the  boats,  hanging  on  to  the  outside  of  the 
ship,  all  quite  busy.  And  look  at  the  dashing  officers 
on  the  quarterdeck  ;  why,  they  have  real  swords.  See 
their  funny  red  caps,  with  the  black  silk  tassel  hanging 
down,  and  see  the  gold  lumps  on  their  shoulders. 
How  funny  the  sailors  are  dressed  I  What  a  multitude 
of  boats  there  are  about  I 

Now  the  anchor  is  let  go ;  you  are  in  port,  and  see  all 
the  strange  sights  about  you ;  but  above  all  the  sights 
in  Egypt  there  is  one  which  outdoes  all  the  others ;  it 
is  a  ''  bumboat "  Aill  of  cakes,  and  not  only  cakes,  but 
fruit  of  every  kind. 

'^  Look  at  the  grapes  !  oh,  such  large  ones,  and  such 
large  bunches.  What  beauties! — ^black,  brown,  and 
yellow — such  a  heap.  If  the  people  in  Putney  only 
knew  what  was  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  they  woidd  not 
stop  in  that  dirty  old  place.  How  glad  I  am  I  ran 
away  from  it;  I  am  sure  I  will  never  go  back 
again.'' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  ran  through  your 
young  mind  as  you  found  yourself,  for  the  first  time  in 
your  life,  in  a  foreign  country.  The  excitement  was  so 
great  that  you  scarcely  knew  what  you  were  about ;  you 
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kept  sajdng  to  yourself,  "  Egypt,  the  Land  of  Egypt^ 
who  would  haye  thought  that  I  should  ever  have 
seen  real  Egypt  P  "  You  had  only  read  of  it  in  the  Bible, 
and  little  did  you  think  that  you  would  ever  really  be 
there.  But  you  were  delighted  with  all  the  scenery 
around  you,  and  everything  and  everybody. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  of  one  so  young 
as  you  were;  but  when  alone,  after  working  hours 
were  over,  you  used  to  think  of  what  you  had  seen. 
You  were  just  tall  enough  to  look  over  the  brig's  rail, 
and  as  you  did  so,  you  thought  to  yourself,  "  What  a 
wonderful  place  Egypt  is! — so  strange,  so  different 
from  England ! "  There  seemed  to  your  young  mind 
to  be  something  so  sandy,  so  simny,  so  dry,  so  hot ; 
and  there  were  ftmny  little  things  flying  about,  that 
would  light  on  you,  and  make  you  rub  into  a  red- 
hot  round  lump  the  part  on  which  you  had  been 
stimg. 

The  people  were  not  dressed  so  well  as  in  England. 
The  clothing  both  of  men  and  women  seemed  to  be  of 
muslin  stuff,  a  great  deal  of  it  stained  yellow  and 
scarlet.  The  men  seemed  to  have  a  vast  quantity 
wrapped  round  their  lower  linibs ;  it  almost  appeared 
as  if  they  tried  how  much  of  the  stuff  they  could  get 
round  them,  and  how  loose  they  could  keep  it.  The 
majority  had  very  little  clothing  about  them  from  their 
necks  to  their  waist;  their  necks  were  always  quite 
bare,  and  more  than  bronzed.  But  what  astonished 
you  most  was  the  bunch  of  muslin  twisted  round  their 
heads.  You  saw  one  man  rolling  the  stuff  round  his 
head.  He  was  alone  in  a  small  boat,  when  you  saw  his 
head  bared.    It  was  shaved  aU  over,  excepting  a  little 
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tuft  or  top-knot  that  was  allowed  to  grow  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  Lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  was  a  heap 
of  this  white  muslin.  You  thought  the  man  had  it 
for  sale,  as  the  boat  seemed  half  full  of  it ;  but  while 
you  were  watching  him  he  took  up  one  of  the  ends  and 
placed  it  against  the  side  of  his  head,  and  held  it  there, 
while  with  the  other  hand  he  kept  on  twisting  it  round 
and  round,  over  and  imder,  making  it  appear  like  a 
plait  all  oyer  his  head.  It  seemed  to  have  no  end, 
as  yard  after  yard  ran  through  his  hand,  the  heap 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  getting  smaller,  and  his 
head-dress  getting  larger.  At  last  you  saw  the  end  of 
it,  and  you  also  saw  thafc  the  boat  was  quite  empty. 
He  had  managed  to  wrap  it  all  round  his  head ;  and 
after  haying  done  so,  he  took  hold  of  two  paddles,  and 
while  still  standing  up  he  began  to  push  the  boat  along^ 
with  his  face  towards  the  bow.  He  had  not  gone  far 
before  he  stopped  the  craft  from  going  through  tho- 
water,  and  then  careftdly  put  her  head  towards  the  sxm,, 
which  was  about  half  a  diameter  from  touching  the 
horizon. 

When  he  had  the  head  of  the  boat  so  pointed  to  the- 
son,  he  stepped  on  to  the  middle  thwart  and  stood  up-- 
right ;  then  drooped  his  head  until  his  chin  touched  hia 
breast.  He  seemed  to  be  muttering  something  to  him» 
self,  and  you  wondered  what  all  these  strange  motions 
meant.  He  had  not  been  standing  long  before  he  went 
down  on  his  knees ;  then  he  bent  down  until  his  fore* 
head  touched  the  groimd — or,  rather,  the  plank  he  was 
kneeling  on.  Then  he  would  kneel  upright  for  a  little 
while,  and  bow  down  oyer  and  oyer  again  as  quick  as 
ever  he  could^  always  keeping  his  face  to  the  westward, 
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or  towards  the  sun.  After  looking  at  him  a  long  timey 
and  seeing  his  lips  move,  yon  came  to  the  conolusion 
that  he  was  saying  his  prajrers.  And  so  he  was.  You 
thought  what  a  good  man  he  must  be  not  to  forget  to 
say  his  prayers,  eren  while  he  was  out  in  a  boat. 

As  you  stood  there  looking  on  the  town  of  Alex- 
andria, all  yellow  and  white — ^the  sand-hills,  the  men- 
of-war  of  all  sizes  and  nations,  the  wharfs,  the  wind- 
mills, the  hulks,  the  lighters,  and,  in  fact,  everything 
you  saw,  was  reflected  in  the  water,  which,  being  a 
dead  calm,  was  as  smooth  as  the  &oe  of  a  well-polished 
mirror. 

"  What  a  strange  land ! "  you  thought  to  yourself. 
How  wonderful  the  way  you  came  there  ! — ^you,  a  poor 
little  mite  of  a  boy,  working  for  your  living  all  alone 
in  a  strange  land ! 

As  you  stood  leaning  with  your  chin  on  the  ship's 
rail,  the  sim  had  set,  and  not  long  after  it  became  pitch 
dark,  and  everything  quite  still — almost  as  dark  and 
still  as  the  grave.  However,  there  you  stood.  You 
were  alone,  you  were  resting,  and  did  not  care  to  move, 
half  asleep  and  half  awake  as  you  were,  when  sud- 
denly you  were  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  boatswain's 
call  on  board  the  many  men-of-war.  Then  lights  began 
to  move  about  in  quick  succession,  and  there  arose 
sounds  as  of  many  different  objects  being  moved  about. 
Then  three  or  four  lights  were  hoisted  up  on  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  ships,  a  terribly  shrill  sound  proceeded 
from  a  boatswain's  whistle,  or  call,  then  manv  other 
calls  were  sounded,  and  almost  in  an  instant  the  whole 
of  the  Egjrptian  fleet  was  illuminated  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  truck. 
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What  a  sight!  How  quickly  it  had  been  dcme! 
There  was  not  a  voice  to  be  heard,  not  a  sound  now  of 
any  kind;  eyerything  became  again  as  still  as  the 
grave.  All  the  ships  being  dressed,  as  if  by  inagic, 
through  the  pitch  darkness  you  could  see  the  outline  of 
the  dark  and  stately  hulls  of  the  ships*  There  were 
their  majestic  forms,  like  ornamental  shadows,  or  dead 
things  made  to  appear  alive  by  means  of  millions  of  jets 
of  flame.  What  a  splendid  sight!  There  you  stood 
entranced,  imtil  everything  again  changed. 

"Good  gracious!  what's  the  meaning  of  this?" 
You  were  in  that  horrid  house  you  had.  run  away  from. 
There  was  the  pale  face  of  the  man  who  used  to  ill-use 
you ;  there  were  the  boys  who  used  to  make  you  fight. 
Oh,  misery!  misery!  misery  over  again!  and  what  was 
worse,  your  food  was  being  taken  away  from  you  by 
force.  There  was  that  shrivelled  up  little  old  woman 
after  you  with  a  cane.  You  tried  to  run  away  from 
her,  but  was  unable  to  move.  Your  knees  would  not 
bend ;  your  feet  would  not  come  off  the  ground ;  you 
were  a  fixture  to  the  spot.  Putney  again!  all  the 
horrors  of  days  you  thought  had  gone  by  for  ever. 

Where  was  Old  Cobb?  You  thought  you. heard  him 
talking  in  a  great  rage  to  some  one ;  he  was  pointing  to 
the  stone  you  had  stood  upon,  and  seemed  to  be  waving 
yoa  away,  telling  you  to  turn  your  back  on  that  honid 
place,  and  go.  You»  desired  to  do  as  he  told  you,  but 
could  not.  It  was  cold;  still  you  could  not  move 
about  so  as  to  keep  yourself  warm.  There  were  all  the 
sights  of  your  jroung  life  before  you.  There  was  the 
tow-path,  with  a  poor  old  dirty-white  horse,  his  bones 
nearly  cutting  through  his  skin,  leaning  forward  to 
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throw  tho  weight  of  his  skin  and  bones  on  to  the  smaD 
rope,  which  is  hooked  on  to  him  and  to  a  pole  stuck  up 
in  the  barge.  There  is  the  little  sun-burnt  girl,  with 
yellow  face  and  yellow  hair,  steering  the  barge ;  and 
there  is  the  little  boy  following  close  behind  the  heels 
of  the  poor  old  horse,  struggling  along  with  his  right 
shoulder  foremost,  going  half  sideways.  There  are  the 
black  logs  of  Putney  Bridge ;  there  are  the  white  rails, 
the  palace,  the  church,  the  walk,  the  punts,  the  barges 
— in  short,  everything  that  Putney  and  Fulham  is 
made  up  of — all  in  sight.  You  are  there  among  them, 
cold,  miserable,  and  imable  to  move. 

Good  gracious!  what's  all  this  about P  The  river  is 
again  lighted  up;  you  are  away — clear  away.  Not 
Putney P  No;  it  is  some  other  place.  Look  at  tho 
lights!  "What's  tho  matter  nowP  Where  are  you? 
You  have  power  to  rub  your  eyes  now.  Where  are 
you  ?  What's  all  this  about  P  Ah !  you  have  been 
asleep  and  dreaming.      Why,  you  are  on  board  tho 

A ;  you  are  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.    Thank 

God!   it  was  only  a  dream;   you  were  not  back  in 
Putney. 

You  could  not  tell  how  long  you  had  been  asleep. 
You  must  have  been  so  for  some  hours,  as  you  felt  stiff 
and  cold ;  so  you  went  down  below  and  turned  in. 

Morning — and  especially  the  first  morning — ^in  Egypt 
presents  a  queer  sight;  moreover,  there  is  a  strange 
odour  floating  in  the  air.  You  don't  know  what  the 
odour  is,  or  where  it  comes  firom ;  all  you  know  is^  it  is 
the  odour  of  Egypt,  and  you  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied, 
because  that  is  all  you  know  about  it. 

You  were  called  to  work  just  about  break  of  day* 


J 
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It  was  a  yellowish  misty  morning;  there  were  no  clouds 
in  the  sky^  and  the  dew  had  fallen  heavily  and  made 
everything  damp,  and  even  wet.  As  daylight  came  on 
the  people  of  Egypt  began  to  stretch  themselves  into 
working  shape.  As  the  sun  was  getting  up,  so  were 
the  people  of  Egypt,  as  were  the  people  of  all  other 
4iations.  Every  five  minutes  seemed  to  show  up  more 
life  and  light ;  and  as  the  sun  began  to  spread  its  rays 
over  sea  and  land,  so  did  the  working  men  spread 
themselves  all  over  the  port  of  Alexandria. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  6ee  the  Egyptian  sailors  in 
their  funny  dresses.  You  saw  them  on  their  knees,  with 
their  fsu^es  turned  to  the  sim,  and  their  lips  moving, 
humbly  bowing  down  their  heads  to  that  which  they 
were  worshipping.  In  every  direction  you  saw  each 
one  in  the  same  posture,  and  you  thought  to  yourself, 
**  I  should  not  like  to  be  seen  praying  like  that  before 
everybody."  Although  you  had  such  thoughts  in  your 
mind,  still  you  could  not  help  feeling  a  very  great 
respect  for  the  worshippers  when  you  found  out  they 
were  really  prajring.  You  thought,  over  and  over  again, 
how  good  they  must  be  to  pray  night  and  morning  like 
that,  in  spite  of  everything.  No  matter  where  they 
were,  who  was  with  them,  whether  in  boats  or  on  land, 
whether  in  the  maintop  of  a  ship  or  down  on  the  lower 
deck,  when  the  time  came  for  their  prayers,  they  went 
on  with  them,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  uproar, 
.and  surrounded  by  people  in  no  way  concerned  in  their 
mode  of  worship. 

As  the  sun  brightens  up,  so  docs  the  day  brighten 
up,  and  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning  it  is  very 
•delightful  in  Egypt,  and  continues  so  till  nearly  noon, 
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when  it  begins  to  get  imoomfortaUiy  hot.  However, 
there  you  were,  doing  your  duty,  which  meant,  eo  &r 
as  you  were  concerned,  doing  as  yon  were  told.  Your 
work,  together  with  all  the  strange  sights  you  had  seen, 
kept  your  mind  fully  employed,  and  you  were  as  hiq[>py 
as  a  sailor-boy  could  be. 

Every  day  seemed  to  bring  forth  something  fresh  to 
look  at.  There  would  always  be  one  or  more  of  the 
men-of-war  exercising  their  men,  fiending  their  yards 
up  and  down,  setting  and  taking  in  sail ;  dnuns,  fifes, 
instrumental  bands,  and  all  sorts  of  strange,  interesting, 
and  amusing  things  going  on  nearly  the  whole  day,  and 
often  a  great  part  of  the  night ;  and  two  or  three  times 
a  day  the  men-of-war  would  fire  off  salates,  the  boom- 
ing of  the  great  guns  afEording  you  much  delight. 

The  captain  and  crew  were  very  kind  to  you,  and 
used  to  give  you  plenty  of  fruit,  including  some  of  the 
most  delicious  grapes,  and  you  used  to  eat  them  in  a 
manner  that  a  boy  would  do  who  had  beenunaocustamed 
to  such  luxuries;  in  &ct,  you  eat  all  you  could  get 
hold  of.  The  result  of  eating  so  much  fruit  was  that 
youhad  togoto  thehospitaL  You  had  often  longed  for 
a  chance  to  go  on  shore,  but  there  seemed  so  little  pros- 
pect of  your  being  able  to  manage  it,  that  you  quite 
gave  it  up,  and  when  you  took  sick  from  the  efiects  of 
eating  too  much  fruit,  you  were  really  glad  of  the 
change. 

Why  a  little  fellow  like  you,  always  ready  and 
willing  to  do  anything  you  were  told,  and  trying 
in  every  way  to  do  your  best,  should  be  deprived  of 
putting  your  foot  on  land,  you  never  could  learn.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  you  were  weak,  and  could  not 
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demand  anything  as  your  right.  But  so  it  was ;  every- 
body else  might  go  on  shore  whenever  they  pleased ; 
but  you,  poor  little  fellow !  were  obliged  to  look  and 
long ;  and  so  you  did,  until  you  became  so  ill  that  they 
dared  not  keep  you  on  board. 

Landing  in  Egypt — ^what  a  sight !  To  your  mind  it 
was  wonderful ;  everything  was  so  very  different  from 
England.  Even  the  boats  were  of  a  different  shape; 
they  were  turned  up  at  both  ends,  and  the  men  pushed 
them  along  instead  of  pulling,  and  were  dressed  more 
like  women  than  men.  They  were  a  tall,  swarthy- 
looking  race,  and,  like  the  majority  of  the  working 
classes,  wore  scarcely  any  clothing  from  their  foreheads 
to  their  waist— only  a  small,  fantastically  made  jacket 
of  many  colours,  too  short  in  the  sleeves,  which,  although 
there  were  buttons  on  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
button  up,  as  it  would  not  go  round  by  a  long  way : 
it  was  also  far  too  short ;  but  the  dress  worn  from  the 
waist  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg  fully  compensated 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  jacket.  There  seemed 
really  no  beginning  and  no  end  to  it ;  it  was  a  heap  of 
something  put  on  in  some  inscrutable  manner  for  some 
purpose,  and  fastened  on  somehow. 

Although  these  Egyptians  seemed  to  be  so  rough, 
there  was  one  man  with  a  very  kindly  expression.  You 
could  not  understand  a  word  he  said,  but  there  was  a 
good-natured  look  all  over  his  face.  When  his  eye  / 
caught  yours  it  seemed  to  brighten  up,  and  a  smile 
played  over  his  features;  he  would  nod  his  head  a 
number  of  times,  so  as  to  make  you  imderstand  he  had 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  you,  all  which  caused  you  to 
like  him  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous  bundle  of 
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dress  round  liis  lower  limbs,  lie  was  very  active  in  his 
boat.  As  soon  as  it  reached  the  landing-place  he  took 
hold  of  you  and  lifted  you  out  as  tenderly  as  if  you  had 
been  a  baby,  and  put  you  on  your  feet  just  as  carefully, 
and  when  you  were  on  your  feet  he  seemed  to  place  you 
quite  upright,  just  as  you  would  a  cricket-stump.  Ho 
made  sure  you  were  quite  perpendicular  before  he  let 
you  go ;  he  was  a  very  queer  fellow,  but  very  kind. 

On  shore  in  Egypt !  "  Oh,  bless  my  heart  alive  I " 
you  said  to  yourself,  "  what  a  funny  place  !  Oh,  my 
goodness !  how  very  different  everything  is  here  from 
any  other  place  I  have  seen.  Look  at  the  funny  car- 
riages, with  all  those  dirty  ornaments  about  them ! 
And  how  poorly  dressed  the  horses  are.  What  a  lot  of 
donkeys  there  are  nmning  about !  How  dry  and  dusty 
the  groimd  seems !  AYhat  a  lot  of  pipes,  dogs,  and 
tobacco  V*  The  dogs  and  men  seem  to  be  very  lazy ;  the 
men  are  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  with  their  legs 
crossed,  like  a  tailor,  smoking,  and  the  dogs  lie  at  full 
length,  with  their  legs  stretched  out,  winking  at  the 
smokers.  "  What  lazy-looking  fellows,"  you  thought. 
You  did  not  know  which  to  consider  the  laziest — ^tho 
dogs  or  the  men.  The  only  objects  that  seemed  to  bo 
moving  about  were  the  women  and  the  donkeys,  each 
of  whom  were  very  hea"vily  burdened.  It  seemed  to 
you  that  what  the  donkeys  were  imable  to  carry  the 
women  had  to  relieve  them  of,  or  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  the  women  could  not  carry  was  put  on  the 
backs  of  the  donkeys ;  and  if  it  happened  that  there 
were  not  women  enough  to  carry  everything,  then  all 
that  was  left  over  was  put  on  the  backs  of  the  donkeys, 
which  had  already  been  loaded  with  as  much  as  they 
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i^ould  carry,  and  the  poor  little  brutes  had  to  get  along 
as  best  they  could.  You  wondered  greatly  how  their 
little  thin  legs  could  bear  up  such  a  weight.  When 
you  saw  them  lift  one  of  their  legs  you  felt  quite  sure 
the  other  three  must  break,  and  you  noticed  that  when 
they  did  lift  up  one  leg  they  were  obliged  to  put  it 
down  again  very  quickly,  to  save  themselves  from 
falling;  and  this  putting  their  feet  down  so  rapidly 
after  they  lifted  them  caused  them  to  stagger  forward, 
which  put  their  heavy  loads  in  motion,  and  being  in 
motion,  the  donkeys  were  compelled  to  go  along  under 
their  burdens,  and  in  that  way  the  loads  went  along 
with  the  donkeys. 

Then  the  women.  What  funny  little  things,  what 
round  little  limbs,  and  how  plump !  What  nice  little 
figures !  You  wonder  what  sort  of  faces  they  have ; 
you  cannot  see  a  single  face,  only  one  eye,  but  you  take 
good  care  to  catch  the  eye  of  as  many  of  them  as  you 
can.  You  go  quite  close  to  them,  and  gaze  into  the 
naked  eye,  which  gives  you  back  a  bright  flash.  It 
flashes  so  that  you  cannot  help  looking  again  and  again 
at  them.  You  can  see  nearly  all  the  body  down  to  the 
tiny  waist,  and  observe  the  well-shaped  little  form  of 
the  woman  as  she  holds  up  one  hand  to  steady  the  load 
on  her  head.  You  could  not  easily  tell  the  old  from 
the  young,  but  some  appeared  more  pleasing  than  others. 
Besides  having  to  carry  their  own  loads,  they  had  to 
drive  the  donkeys,  some  of  which  were  so  heavily  laden 
that  they  could  not  move.  In  such  cases  the  women 
would  put  their  shoulders  against  their  hind-quarters 
and  push  them;  if  that  would  not  do,  they  would 
twist  the  donkey's  tail ;  if  that  did  not  have  the  desired 
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effect,  they  would  bite  the  end  of  the  tail  and  push  the 
load  at  the  same  time,  bo  that  the  poor  donkey  had  to 
make  a  start  somehow,  and  when  he  did  so  he  coidd  not 
stop  again  unless  by  putting  his  fSsuie  up  against  some- 
thing, such  as  a  tree,  a  bank,  or  a  walL 

Then  you  saw  a  string  of  camels.  They  were  tied 
together,  one  beast's  head  being  tied  to  the  other's  tail ; 
such  a  long  string  of  them.  What  funny  animals  they 
seemed,  looking  and  moving  about,  as  if  they  meant 
to  say,  "Ain't  you  going  to  give  me  something?'' 
Then  they  would  kneel  or  lie  down  to  get  loaded,  and 
when  loaded  would  get  up  as  if  there  was  nothing  on 
their  backs,  and  walk  away,  looking  about  them  and 
swinging  their  heads  from  side  to  side  as  if  they  did 
not  belong  to  them,  looking  very  much  like  great 
donkeys. 

The  streets  were  not  like  English  streets  in  any  way, 
being  narrow  and  full  of  shops ;  such  strange-looking 
shops,  too,  with  queer-looking  articles  for  sale.  In 
many  of  them  you  could  see  only  a  huge  heap  of 
tobacco,  with  a  man  sitting  behind  it  smoking,  giving 
you  the  idea  that  his  duty  was  to  sm(^e  the  whole 
heap  before  he  could  be  allowed  to  get  up  and  go  home. 

After  having  had  a  good  look  round  you  at  all  the 
strange  things,  and  wondering  what  all  the  strange 
noises  meant,  you  were  placed  on  a  donkey.  So  the 
donkey  moved  on,  and  you  went  with  him.  What 
strange  sights!  What  wonderful  changes  at  every 
turning !  Tou  had  never  seen  anything  like  them 
before.  You  were  delighted  with  them;  and  while 
still  looking  about  you  in  perfect  amazement,  you  and 
the  donkey  and  the  guide  arrived  at  the  hospitaL 
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The  exdtemeDt  of  landing,  the  novel  riglitSy  tlie 
peofde,  the  donkeys,  the  camels,  the  dogs,  and  the 
tdbaoco,  had  engrossed  your  attention  somnch  that  you 
had  forgotten  all  about  your  illness;  but  you  were 
really  so  ailing  that  you  had  to  be  lifted  off  the  donkey 
and  carried  into  a  sort  of  lobby,  where  you  were  kept 
until  the  order  for  admission  was  regularly  examined. 
After  waiting  a  short  time,  you  were  taken  charge  of 
by  an  Egyptian  doctor's  assistant,  and  shown  out  of 
the  lobby  into  a  large  square  courtyard,  enclosed  by  a 
low,  thick  stone  wall,  whitewashed  on  the  inside  and 
thick  with  grass  on  the  top.  You  then  entered  a  very 
large  stone  building,  and  had  to  mount  a  stone  stair- 
case leading  into  an  extensive  ward,  with  rows  of  bed- 
steads on  each  side.  Lying  on  these  beds  were  men  of 
all  nations — ^Egyptians,  Turks,  Ghreeks,  Maltese,  Arabs, 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  Norwegians,  Hussians,  Spaniards, 
Prussians,  Austrians,  Dutch,  Bengalese,  Hindoos — ^in 
short,  almost  every  country  in  the  world  seemed  to  be 
represented  in  this  hospital.  You  were  ordered  to 
strip,  and  were  then  put  into  a  bath,  after  which  you 
were  dressed  in  the  hospital  uniform,  and  then  placed 
in  bed,  where  you  were  very  glad  to  find  yourseK. 
When  you  were  comfortably  settled  in  bed,  you  began 
to  look  around.  You  happened  to  be  the  only  English- 
man—or, rather,  boy — ^there. 

What  a  queer  sight  the  inside  of  that  room  pre- 
sented! Peering  from  under  the  bed-dothes  was  every 
kind  of  countenance  you  had  ever  imagined.  There 
were  very  dark  men,  with  jet  black  eyes,  masses  of 
black  hair  crowning  their  heads,  and  thick  black  beards 
and  moustachios  adorning  their  faces.     The  pale  cast 
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of  sickness  was  plainly  visible  on  all  their  countenances. 
Here  and  there  you  observed  an  invalid  with  shaven 
heady  having  only  a  little  tuft  of  long  hair  left  on  the 
top,  and  tied  into  a  knot,  but  with  the  hce  as  free  from 
hair  as  a  woman's ;  then  a  man  with  a  yellow  mass  of 
hair  and  a  large  beard;  and  next  to  him  a  Hindoo, 
almost  quite  black.  The  many  long  thick  beards,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  attract  your  attention  most ;  and  you 
frequently  lay  watching  them  eating,  with  their  long 
l)eards  spread  out  over  the  bed-clothes;  and  as  they 
masticated  the  food  their  beards  would  move  up  and 
down  as  if  having  a  little  game  of  their  own,  and  jump- 
ing about  in  joyfulness  at  the  face  that  had  grown 
them.  You  could  not  see  what  caused  the  move- 
ment, but  nevertheless  their  beards  were  agitated  in  a 
very  lively  manner  indeed  at  times. 

By  the  side  of  your  bed  was  placed  a  box,  or  sort  of 
cupboard,  with  two  shelves  in  it,  which  contained  all 
that  was  necessary  for  your  comfort ;  and  close  to  the 
bed  lay  a  large  coat,  which,  when  put  on,  you  found 
reached  down  to  the  ground,  and  enveloped  you  com- 
pletely. On  the  top  of  the  cupboard  stood  the  medicine 
prescribed  for  you,  and  hauging  on  the  wall  above  was 
a  slate,  on  which  was  written,  in  two  or  three  languages^ 
the  nature  of  the  diet  you  were  allowed  to  take. 

Such  was  the  place  you  found  yourself  in  at  iiie 
tender  age  of  nine  and  a  half  years,  suffering  from  flux, 
caused  by  eating  too  much  fruit,  far  away  from  your 
native  country.  Your  friends  or  relations,  if  you  had 
any,  were  ignorant  of  your  position,  and  perhaps  did 
not  care  where  you  were,  how  you  were,  or  what  became 
of  you.     Among  people  who  could  not  ask  you  a 
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question  in  words  you  could  understand,  and  of  whose 
feelings  you  were  ignorant — ^whether  they  were  friends 
or  enemies — ^there  you  lay,  alone  in  a  strange  land, 
struck  down  by  sickness. 

You  said  you  were  alone ;  but  you  could  scarcely  say 
so  with  truth.  You  had  one  companion,  although  a 
silent  one,  for  your  fiiend — a  companion  which  brought 
comfort  and  consolation — ^namely,  the  Bible.  You 
were  not  able  to  read  fluently,  but  could  read  a  little — 
sufficient  to  cheer  you  in  your  affliction.  You  had 
been  taught  to  read  the  Bible  when  a  mere  child.  You 
had  heard  its  precepts  enforced  and  commented  on  in 
Sunday-school  and  at  church.  But  now  you  were  alone 
with  it — ^yes,  alone  with  it — all  alone  with  that  best  of 
books.  What  a  blessing  it  was  that  you  could  read  a 
little!  You  could  well  remember  the  comfort  derived 
from  its  perusal  when  the  hours  hung  heavy  on  your 
hands. 

There  were  the  same  windows,  the  same  walls^  the 
same  utensils,  the  same  kind  of  bottles,  each  with  a 
slip  of  paper  tied  round  its  neck,  standing  by  every 
bedside,  the  same  dark-looking  liquid  in  them,  and 
nearly  all  containing  the  same  quantity  of  medicine. 
You  heard  the  same  noises  in  the  street,  morning,  noon, 
jand  night ;  the  men,  and  especially  the  women,  calling 
out  their  different  kinds  of  wares  for  sale.  You  soon  be- 
came familiar  with  their  voices,  and  could  tell  the  sound 
of  one  voice  from  another;  but  you  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  they  were  saying.  There  you  lay 
week  afiter  week,  with  only  that  book  for  a  companion. 
You  say  only  that  book ;  but  it  was  equal  to  twenty 
large-hearted  friends.     It  made  you  calmer  in  mind 
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when  you  were  getting  worse  in  body ;  it  taugkt  you 
to  be  '^  meek  and  mild,''  and  to  place  yourself  under 
the  care  of  Him  who  had  fiill  charge  of  you,  and  who 
would  willingly  take  you  to  Himselfy  or  lift  you  up 
again  to  go  forth  to  tell  others  how  sweet  it  is  to  be 
with  Him  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  how  pleasant  even 
to  be  in  pain  if  you  are  willing  to  ask  Him  to  relieve 
you  in  His  own  way,  and  at  His  own  time. 

While  on  a  sick  bed  there  is  perhaps  nothing  so 
soothing,  nothing  which  tends  more  to  bring  about 
convalescence,  than  the  possession  of  a  calm  mind  and 
a  patient  submission  to  your  lot.  When  you  have  this 
book  under  your  pillow  to  study  when  you  please,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  and  when  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  ponder  and  think  over  what  you  have  read 
out  of  it,  which  is  able  to  teU  you  what  has  been,  what 
is,  and  what  will  surely  come  to  pass — how  soothing,  I 
have  said,  to  look  into  such  a  book,  which  you  can  put 
aside  while  you  think  over  its  precious  truths,  until  you 
fall  into  one  of  those  sweet  sleeps  so  mercifully  vouch- 
safed to  those  who  rely  on  His  mercy  and  goodness. 

Thirteen  weary  weeks  you  spent  in  that  dreary 
hospital,  generally  on  short  diet — a  diet  as  low  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  feed  the  disease  which  had  got 
into  your  young  body ;  thirteen  weeks  that  would  have 
appeared  as  thirteen  years,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
book.  It  taught  you  to  feel  thankful  to  your  country- 
men for  the  excellent  arrangements  made  for  even  little 
boys  who  are  sick  or  suffering,  of  whatever  nation  they 
may  be.  It  made  you  love  your  country  and  your 
fellow-men,  although  they  could  not  speak  your 
language;  but  their  kind  actions  spoke  louder  than 
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any  words  which  could  be  spoken  to  the  poor  little 
suflFering  orphan  boy. 

The  days  passed  on.  More  than  once  you  were  given 
np  as  past  cure,  and  felt  willing  to  die.  You  had  no 
£Either  or  dear  mother  to  mourn  your  loss.  Many  and 
many  a  time  you  thought  you  would  be  sure  to  meet 
your  mother,  if  you  did  die ;  indeed,  you  were  often 
sorry  when  the  crisis  would  pass,  and  your  longing 
desire  to  see  her  was  frustrated.  But  you  were  re- 
signed, and  in  your  simple  way  used  to  .say,  ^'His 
will  be  done." 

After  you  had  been  in  hospital  about  eight  weeks, 
you  began  to  mend.  It  is  true  you  were  worn  down  to 
skin  and  bone,  and  remembered  quite  well  when  a 
man  lifted  you  out  of  bed  and  held  you  in  one  hand, 
while  he  arranged  the  clothes  with  the  other ;  and  you 
also  remembered  how  gently  he  used  to  handle  you  ; 
and  when  the  pure,  nourishing  wine  was  given  you, 
how  much  better  you  used  to  feel. 

After  the  struggle  between  life  and  death  was  over 
you  mended  very  fiE»t,  and  began  to  have  a  craving  for 
food.  Getting  well  seemed  to  you  worse  than  being  ill. 
All  the  waste  that  had  been  going  on  in  your  system 
had  to  be  made  up  again.  Nourishing  food,  and  plenty 
of  it,  was  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  you  were  still 
kept  on  short  diet — a  small  piece  of  fowl,  a  little  rice- 
soup,  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  all  very 
delicious,  but  not  enough  to  appease  your  appetite. 
Perhaps  if  you  had  had  as  much  as  you  could  eat,  you 
would  have  killed  yourself;  nevertheless  the  pangs  of 
hunger  were  hard  to  bear ;  the  feeling  was  dreadM. 
All  the  pain  from  sickness  and  continual  suffering  was 
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as  nothing  compared  with  the  hunger  you  felt  after 
recovery,  or  rather  while  you  were  getting  well. 

The  first  meal  used  to  be  brought  to  you  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  which  you  devoured  instantly^ 
and  felt  satisfied  for  a  while.  You  would  then  take 
up  your  book  and  read;  the  hunger  would  come  on 
again  ;  you  would  begin  to  wonder  what  o'clock  it  was^ 
as  the  second  meal  used  to  be  given  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  You  were  now  able  to  get  up  and 
walk  about  the  room.  You  would  go  on  to  the  verandah 
and  look  into  the  courtyard  below.  You  soon  found 
out  where  the  cook-house  was  ;  indeed,  from  one  point 
of  the  verandah  you  could  look  into  the  cook-house  and 
watch  the  movements  of  the  cook.  Very  often  you 
would  go  and  stand  there,  thinking  it  was  surely  time 
for  your  food  to  be  brought.  It  might  want  some  throe 
hours  to  dinner-time,  but  there  you  stood  watching  the 
movements  of  the  cook.  You  knew  the  direction  he 
had  to  take  before  he  began  to  dish-up,  and  very  often 
you  made  up  your  mind  he  was  going  to  do  so  long 
before  ho  had  put  the  food  on  the  fire.  Hour  after  hour 
you  would  stand  there,  hoping  that  the  time  had  come. 
You  would  see  him  pass  the  door  and  go  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  fire  with  something  in  his  hand. 

"  Now,  there  he  goes,"  you  would  say  to  yourself  ; 
then  it  would  appear  to  you  a  very  long  time  before  he 
passed  the  door  again,  and  when  he  did  so  there  was 
nothing  in  his  hand.  You  thought  to  yourself,  "  He 
has  forgotten  the  salt  or  something ;  he  will  be  back 
directly."  Then  you  would  observe  him  pass  again, 
which  gave  you  renewed  hope,  followed  by  fresh  dis- 
appointment.    There  you  stood,   poor  little  fellow  I 
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hoping  and  hoping,  until  at  last,  when  you  had  been 
watching  for  over  three  hours,  it  came.  When  you 
saw  him  come  out  of  the  door  with  the  food  in  his  hand, 
yon  know  it  was  for  you,  and  would  rush  away  to  your 
bed,  lay  down  upon  it,  and  take  up  your  book,  just 
as  if  you  had  not  been  watching  at  all.  You  would 
also  appear  perfectly  unconcerned,  and  just  as  if  you 
did  not  know  he  was  coming.  You  used  to  linger  over 
it,  and  make  it  last  as  long  as  you  could.  You  would 
try  to  persuade  yourself  that  it  was  better  to  make  it 
spin  out,  but  nevertheless  you  could  not  help  eating  all 
the  time,  and  it  was  soon  gone. 

In  this  manner  you  used  to  pass  away  much  of  the 
time  while  you  were  getting  well.  You  will  never 
forget  the  pangs  of  hunger  often  felt  at  these  times. 
They  were  dreadful  in  the  extreme.  All  the  food  you 
ate  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  your  appetite. 

One  morning  you  were  lying  on  your  back  looking 
over  your  constant  companion,  when  you  were  disturbed 
by  hearing  your  name  called  out  in  English,  and  on 
looking  towards  the  door,  to  your  great  delight  you 
recognised  Captain  Hurst.  He  walked  straight  up  to 
your  bed,  and  said, 

"Well,  Charlie,  you  are  not  going  to  die  yet?" 

"Not  this  time,"  you  replied.  You  were  greatly 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  his  jolly,  bronzed,  plump,  manly, 
happy-looking  face.  It  was  a  most  agreeable  change  to 
see  one  of  your  own  countrymen  again. 

Captain  Hurst  asked  if  there  was  anything  he  could 
do  for  you.     "  Yes,"  you  replied. 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  P  "  You  told  him  you  wanted 
a  lump  of  bread. 

7 
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*' That  is  a  good  sign ;  yoa  sliall  have  that  ;**  and  he 
called  one  of  the  attendants  and  asked  him  to  go  and 
bny  a  loaf.  But  the  attendant  positiyely  refused  to  get 
anything  without  the  permission  of  the  doctor;  m 
there  was  an  end  of  that.  You  were  greatly  die> 
appointed^  and  had  to  bear  it  as  best  you  oould.  Yo« 
asked  how  the  crew  were,  and  was  glad  to  heecr  ihej 
were  all  welL  The  good-natured  captain  then  took  hia 
leave,  promising  to  send  some  of  the  crew  to  see  jcfiL 

On  the  opposite  side  to  that  from  which  yon  used  to 
look  from  the  verandah  into  the  courtyard  was  a  row  of 
windows.  They  were  all  iron-barred,  and  frequently 
opened  to  admit  the  fresh  air.  You  used  to  spend  much 
of  your  time  looking  out  of  these  windows,  for  yoa  ooold 
see  oyer  the  tops  oi  many  of  the  houses.  From 
where  you  stationed  yourself  you  ooidd  behold  a  vast 
plain  of  sand,  and  not  far  away  stood  Pompey's  Pillar 
— that  wonderful  column  of  solid  stone.  How  it  came 
to  be  set  up  where  it  is,  or  when  it  was  put  there,  noone 
can  tell.  There  it  stands,  a  column  of  mystery ;  and  if 
all  the  architects  in  the  world  were  to  put  their  heeds 
together,  they  could  not  produce  one  like  it,  not  even  if 
they  had  the  full  use  of  the  Exchequer  of  England  to 
help  them.  There  it  stands  in  its  glory — a  puzzle  to 
all  the  world,  a  polished  pillar  of  brown-like  granite,  a 
pillar  that  you  look  at,  wonder  at,  and  never  forget. 

One  afternoon  you  were  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  this  wonderful  pillar,  when  you  saw  a  crowd  gather 
round  it.  They  were  not  Egyptians,  but  more  like 
English  sailors.  You  were  glad  to  see  them ;  it  was 
something  pleasing  and  fresh  to  look  at,  and  you  won- 
dered what  they  were  going  to  do.     They  seemed  to  be 
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busy  about  aomething,  but  you  ooold  not  make  ovt  what 
they  were  doing.  Many  di  them  carried  loadsoA  their 
backs,  and  as  they  neared  the  pillar  they  dropped  their 
loads,  whatevOT  they  might  be.  A  frerii  sea-breeze 
was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  dear  blue 
Egyptian  sky.  The  weather  was  not  hot>  neither  was 
it  cold,  but  altogether  very  enjoyable.  The  men  rapidly 
increased  in  number,  and  you  could  see  sobm  officers 
among  them.  You  were  still  curious  as  to  what  they 
were  assembled  for,  when  all  of  a  sudden^  and  to  your 
great  delight,  you  saw  a  kite  go  up  from  among  them. 
It  rose  gracefully  from  the  ground,  and  gradually 
became  smaller  as  it  went  up  higher  and  higher.  You 
were  somewhat  surj^ised  to  see  a  kite  being  sent  up  by 
big  men  and  officers,  as  you  had  never  seen  anyone  but 
boys  flying  kites  before ;  but  you  were  very  pleased  to 
see  it,  because  it  afforded  you  amusement  and  a  change 
from  the  monotony  of  hospital  life.  There  you  stood, 
watching  every  movement  with  intense  interest,  as  the 
large  kite  went  higher  and  higher,  and  appeared  smaller 
and  smaller.  Then  the  crowd  began  to  walk  backward 
from  the  pillar,  with  the  string  of  the  kite  held  by  some 
among  them.  A  number  of  the  men  placed  themselves 
as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  kite,  and  there  stood,  as 
if  waiting  for  something. 

As  evening  drew  on  the  wind  began  to  lull,  and  soon 
died  entirely  away.  The  kite,  having  no  wind  to  keep 
it  up,  began  to  fall,  and  this  seemed  to  be  what  the  men 
were  waiting  for,  and  when  it  came  to  the  ground  they 
were  ready  to  receive  it.  Then  they  seemed  to  be  going 
towards  the  pillar,  all  the  time  looking  up  to  the  top. 
You  could  also  see  that  they  were  closing  in  from  both 
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<UrectIons — ^that  is  to  say,  from  the  direction  they  had 
been  holding  the  string,  and  also  from  the  place  whero 
the  kite  had  fallen. 

It  was  not  long  before  you  discoyered  that  they  had 
'the  string  of  the  kite  over  Pompey's  Pillar,  and  this 
was  the  reason  for  their  closing  in  on  it  from  both  sides. 
When  they  got  to  its  base,  they  began  pulling  at  some- 
thing, and  then  you  saw  another  and  thicker  rope  go 
over  the  top  of  the  Pillar ;  and  when  this  came  to  the 
other  side,  a  still  thicker  one  was  sent  up  in  the  same 
manner ;  so  that  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time 
a  ^ope-ladder  was  formed  and  fixed  firmly  to  the  ground. 
This  being  done,  one  of  the  men  mounted  by  means  of 
the  ladder,  and  was  quickly  on  the  top  of  the  Pillar, 
and  immediately  after  him  another  followed,  and  then 
the  American  flag  was  opened  to  the  breeze,  proving  by 
its  stars  and  stripes  that  the  plucky  fellows  who  had 
made  their  way  to  the  top  of  Pompey's  Pillar — for  the 
first  time  in  the  knowledge  of  man — ^were  Americans. 
As  you  watched  their  movements,  you  saw  package 
after  package  and  man  after  man  ascend,  until  a  large 
number  had  assembled  on  this  lofty  eminence,  where 
they  remained  until  they  had  partaken  of  a  meal  of 
some  kind.  Standing  at  the  window,  watching  all  that 
was  going  on,  had  made  the  time  pass  away  so  quickly 
that  for  once  your  meal  came  before  you  expected  it. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  visit  of  Captain  Hurst,  three 

•of  the  crew  of  the  "A "  came  to  see  you.    Their 

visit  afibrded  you  great  pleasure.  Although  they  seemed 
80  rough,  yet  in  reality  they  were  very  kind ;  so  much 
so  tbat  you  were  filled  with  gratitude,  and  the  sight  of 
them  altogether  cheered  you  up.     They  asked  how  you 
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were  treated^  and  you  told  them  you  had  nothing  to 
complain  of,  but  that  you  were  always  so  hungry,  now 
you  were  getting  well,  that  you  did  not  know  what  to- 
do  with  yourself;  that  the  fact  of  longing  so  much  for 
your  meals  made  the  time  appear  ten  times  longer,  and; 
in  that  respect  you  were  as  miserable  as  you  could  be. 

"  I  say,  Jack,'*  said  one  of  them  to  the  other,  "  can't 
we  find  out  some  way  of  getting  the  poor  little  chap 
something  to  eat  P    Let's  have  a  look  round  and  see- 
how  the  land  lies.    If  the  coast  is  clear,  by  the  jump- 
ing jingo  !  we'll  soon  have  something  for  him  to  eat." 

Another,  turning  towards  you,  said,  "What  wouU 
you  like,  Charlie  P"  Your  answer  was, "  A  big  lump  of 
bread." 

«  Would  you  like  some  fruit  ?"     "  Yes." 

But  interposed  another,  "No  fiiiit,  Bill;  it  was; 
eating  fruit  that  threw  the  poor  little  fellow  on  his 
beam-ends.  No,  no,  he  wants  a  lump  of  bread,  and 
that  can't  hurt  him  ;  so  let's  get  him  a  loaf  before  wo  go 
on  board.  If  we  can't  do  that  for  a  poor  little  shipmate,, 
we  are  not  worth  our  salt." 

The  heart  of  a  real  sailor  is  a  gem  beyond  all  com- 
parison ;  and  if  he  be  a  moral  sailor,  what  on  earth  can 
be  finer  P  A  well-behaved  sailor's  heart  is  made  of  stuff 
not  unlike  a  bladder-nose  seal — ^that  is  to  say,  if  you 
touch  it  in  the  right  place,  it  will  swell  out  imtil  it  ir 
as  big  as  his  head,  and  it  takes  very  little  to  break  it 
when  mischief  is  intended. 

It  happened  that  one  of  Charlie's  visitors  had  a  balF 
of  twine  in  his  pocket,  and  it  was  therefore  soon  arranged 
that  one  of  them  should  go  out  and  purchase  some 
bread,  and  get  under  the  window.     Then  one  of  those- 
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who  remained  was  to  keep  &  look-out^  while  the  other 
threw  the  ball  of  twiae  into  the  road,  keeping  the  end 
of  it  in  hifi  hand.  The  sailor  in  the  road  made  fast  a 
long  narrow  loaf  of  bread,  and  by  this  means  it  was 
pulled  up  into  the  room. 

It  would  be  well  if  more  people  in  this  world  knew 
the  value  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  You  had  known  it  once 
before,  but  never  in  the  whole  course  of  your  trouble 
did  you  appreciate  its  value  so  much  as  you  did  then. 
That  loaf  of  bread  was  the  greatest  treasure  you  ever 
had  in  your  life,  either  before  or  since.  How  you  did 
thank  God  for  it,  and  prayed  to  be  forgiven  if  you  were 
doing  wrong  in  taking  it.  You  ate  of  it  sparingly,  and 
were  able  to  read,  rest,  and  sleep  better  after  it.  Your 
sujSerings  from  hunger  were  intense.  The  food  given 
you  by  the  hospital  authorities  was  just  enough  to  make 
you  hungry  and  long  for  more,  and  you  were,  as  a  rule, 
prevented  from  adding  to  your  allowance  by  any  sur- 
reptitious means.  Keeping  you  on  short  diet  was  no 
doubt  considered  the  best  treatment  in  your  state  of 
health.  The  sailors,  however,  determined  that  you 
should  never  be  so  hungry  again,  and  they  acted  judi- 
ciously in  giving  you  nothing  but  bread.  It  was 
arranged  that  you  should  look  out  from  the  time  the 
sunset  guns  fired  until  you  could  see  one  of  them  under 
the  window,  when  he  would,  after  you  had  thrown  down 
the  ball  of  twine,  make  fast  the  bread  to  it.  And  this 
was  repeated  every  alternate  afternoon  until  you  were 
well  enough  to  go  back  to  your  ship. 

Thirteen  weeks  on  a  sick  bed,  and  at  such  a  tender 
age!  How  strange  everything  seemed  when  you 
returned  on  board  I     What  sights  over  again!     The 
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men-of-war  were  a  contintml  source  of  amusement  and 
tan.  They  did  not  send  you  to  work  for  some  days, 
and  then  you  were  expected  to  do  only  light  jobs. 

Leaving  Alexandria,  in  some  respects,  was  not  much 
unlike  leaving  Putney.  You  had  suffered  much  in  the 
hospital,  and,  altogether,  were  glad  to  get  away  from 
it.  You  were  not  long  in  getting  strong  after  joining 
your  ship,  nor  did  she  continue  any  time  in  port  after 
your  return. 

The  voyage  home — or,  rather,  the  passage  to  Liver- 
pool— took  about  two  months.  The  vessel  encountered 
adverse  winds,  after  a  spell  of  very  calm  weather.  The 
ship  was  sometimes  becalmed  so  long,  that  it  almost 
drove  the  captain  out  of  his  senses.  But  at  length  the 
vessel  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  that 
was  a  happy  day  for  you.  But  how  much  happier 
would  you  have  felt  if  you  had  had  a  dear  mother  to 
greet  you,  or  even  some  kind  relation.  But  not  a  soul 
welcomed  the  little  sailor  boy.  You  were  a  stranger 
in  the  land — almost  as  strange  as  in  Egypt. 

"Never  mind,"  you  said  to  yourself;  "I  shall  get 
on  shore  and  have  a  run.     Oh,  I  shall  be  so  happy !" 

You  had  heard  them  say  the  vessel  would  be  in  port 
next  day,  and  were  jumping  about  for  joy.  Yet  there 
was  not  much  to  be  happy  about.  Without  money  and 
without  friends,  you  were  alone  in  the  world.  But  still 
you  could  not  help  being  happy. 

Anchoring  off  the  Black  Bock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey  was  another  novelty  you  experienced  for  the 
first  time.  What  a  busy  place  it  appeared !  Flats  sail- 
ing about  in  all  directions;  large  American  liners 
tacking  about^  and  backing  and  filling  up  and  down 
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through  the  narrows  with  the  tide.  You  wondered  how 
they  managed  them  so  well,  and  longed  for  the  time 
when  you  would  be  old  enough  to  join  a  large  ship. 
You-  were  also  very  anxious  to  get  into  dock,  so  that 
you  might  have  a  better  look  at  them,  and  thought  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  run  on  shore.  Only  to- 
morrow !  *'  Oh,  I  wish  to-morrow  would  come  !  I  shidl 
be  so  glad!"  Poor  little  chap!  you  little  thought 
what  was  in  store  for  you.  You  never  dreamt  of  the 
sufferings  you  were  doomed  to  undergo  before  putting 
your  foot  on  your  native  soil.  All  the  afternoon  you 
were  jumping  for  joy ;  all  that  night  you  kept  waking 
up,  thinking  there  was  happiness  in  store  for  you  next 
day.  "  Oh,"  you  thought,  "  what  a  long  night.  I  wish 
daylight  would  come."  Daylight  came  at  last,  bring- 
ing with  it  disappointment,  sorrow,  trouble,  and  ill- 
treatment. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  health  officer  came  along- 
side, and  informed  the  captain  that  the  ship  must  lie  in 
quarantine  for  a  period  of  forty  days.  TSo  communi- 
cation with  the  shore  was  permitted  during  that  time. 
If  it  is  suspected  that  a  ship  is  infected  with  contagious 
disease,  she  is  put  in  quarantine  for  the  period  above- 
mentioned.  No  one  is  allowed  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  those  on  shore.  If  anyone  dares  to  land,  he  risks 
his  life,  for  he  may  be  shot  down  like  a  mad  dog.  These 
precautions  are  strictly  enforced,  so  that  the  danger  of 
infection  may  be  avoided. 

If  ever  a  poor  little  fellow  was  sorry  and  downhearted, 
you  were.  What  a  disappointment !  What  a  long  tim& 
— forty  days — confined  on  board-ship  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mersey,  alongside  a  lot  of  old  quarantine  hulks — 
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big^  dumBj,  stupid-looking  old  things,  standing  high 
out  of  the  water,  with  no  masts  in  them,  only  a  white 
pole  with  a  yeUow  flag  flying  from  it.  There  you  were, 
surrounded  by  these  abominable  hulks ;  nothing  else  ta 
be  seen  day  after  day  but  mud,  salt-flats,  and  dirt}"^ 
water,  subjected  to  xmkind  words,  cold  winds,  rain,  and 
hunger. 

If  anything  will  put  one  out  of  temper,  cold  winds,. 
rain,  and  a  quarantine  will ;  and  therefore  no  one  will 
be  surprised  that  the  captain,  mate,  and  crew  of  the 

"  A "  were  very  much  so.     The  captain  gave  the 

mate  unnecessary  orders,  and  the  latter  would  try  to 
carry  them  out  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  which  caused 
the  men  to  grumble.  Frequent  quarrels  arose  from 
this  state  of  things.  The  captain  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  anyone  but  the  mate,  and  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  carry  out  the  orders  he  received  from 
his  superior.  So  the  mate  being  in  bad  himiour  as  well 
as  the  captain,  there  was  only  the  pilot  who  seemed  to- 
keep  his  temper,  although  the  captain  wished  he  wa$^ 
anywhere  but  on  board  his  ship.  The  crew  were  also 
terribly  ill-natured ;  so  that  among  them  all  you  came 
in  for  a  large  share  of  their  pent-up  wrath.  Besides,. 
you,  poor  little  fellow !  were  considered  quite  competent 
to  keep  watch  on  deck,  and  for  many  weary  hours  you 
were  kept  on  duty,  cold,  wet,  and  hungry  though  you 
might  be.  It  was  no  use  complaining ;  if  you  did,  a 
slap  or  a  kick  was  sure  to  follow.  Those  long  wear}' 
days  were  never  to  be  forgotten. 

When  the  vessel  had  lain  about  a  month  in  quaran- 
tine, she  was  placed  alongside  one  of  the  hulks,  and  the 
cargo  of  cotton  with  which  she  was  loaded  had  to  be* 
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discharged  into  the  former.  While  in  this  position  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind  eame  on,  which  nearij  proved  &e 
destruction  of  the  vesseL  After  the  cargo  was  cleared 
out  she  had  to  be  fumigated^  which  done  she  was  alloiv«d 
to  go  into  dock.  The  hearts  of  everyone  began  to 
tumble  into  their  right  places  again,  and  the  officers  and 
crew  regained  their  usual  kindly  feelings. 

The  long-delayed  treat  was  now  within  reach — a 
greater  treat  than  you  expected.  No  fires  were  allowed 
on  board  ship  in  dock,  and  you  were  sent  to  a  boarding- 
house.  A  ship-keeper  was  placed  in  charge,  and  you 
were  expected  to  be  on  board  the  ship  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning — not  a  very  hard  task. 

What  a  treat  to  be  on  shore  and  to  live  in  a  house 
without  the  interference  of  anyone.  You  were  now  a 
useful  sailor  boy,  and  had  finished  your  first  voyage. 
Your  services  were  becoming  more  and  more  valuable. 
Thirteen  months  had  elapsed  since  you  first  stepped 
on  board  the  good  ship  "  A ." 

At  the  boarding-house  in  Liverpool  you  met  a  boy 
belonging  to  another  brig,  and  you  became  great  friends. 
You  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on  board  his  vessel,  and 

by-and-by  you  left  the  "  A "  and  shipped  on  board 

the  "  London,"  of  London. 

The  brig  "  London"  was  not  much  unlike  the  brig 

**  A ^,"  and  the  duties  on  board  of  her  were  much 

the  same.  She  was  bound  from  Liverpool  to  London, 
and  during  the  passage  you  made  a  friend  of  the  captain, 
who  desired  that  you  should  be  apprenticed  to  the  ship, 
to  which  you  saw  no  objection ;  and  there  you  were,  as 
you  thought,  fixed  for  this  period. 

The  "London"  left  London  for  Cardifi*,  to  load  a 
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Gtrgo  ol  iron  fcr  a  long  voyage.  You  were  cabin-boT, 
and  mnch  liked  by  all  handjB,  particoIailT  ao  br  one  of 
the  men  beioie  the  maai.  He  was  ao  kind  that  tou 
were  alwaya  willing  to  do  anything  for  him.  He  aeemed 
to  hare  great  infloRiiCB  over  too.  The  captain  and  mate 
were  frequently  on  shore,  at  which  times  yon  were  left 
in  full  charge  of  the  cabin.  The  keys  <rf  all  lockfast 
plaees  were  entrusted  to  yoo,  and  you  were  simple 
€Doa^  to  allow  yonradf  to  be  persuaded  by  this  man 
to  do  what  was  wrong.  One  evening  he  induced  you 
to  open  the  locker  and  giro  him  several  cakes  of  caven- 
didi  tobacco  and  scnne  rum,  although  well  knowing  that 
you  were  doing  wrong.  This  man  insinuated  and  made 
jwk  believe  that  it  would  not  be  found  out,  and,  in  fear 
and  trembling,  you  omiplied.  The  moment  after  you 
did  80  you  became  an  unhappy  boy.  Every  sound  you 
heard  on  deck  or  the  shore  made  you  afraid  that  the 
captain  or  mate,  or  one  of  the  captain's  sisters  (two  of 
whom  were  on  board  for  a  trip  from  London  to  Wales) 
had  returned. 

The  captain's  sisters  had  sufFered  very  much  from 
flearsickness  during  the  passage  round,  and  you  had 
been  their  sole  attendant.  At  times  you  were  very  sea- 
sick yourself,  but  nevertheless  managed  to  attend  te 
their  wants,  and  they  were  accordingly  exceedingly 
kind  to  you.  And  what  return  had  you  made  them  ? 
You  had  permitted  yourself  to  be  induced  to  rob  their 
brother.  How  coidd  you  look  them  in  the  face  again  ? 
How  could  you  receive  the  cakes  which  they  were  sure 
to  bring  you  when  they  came  on  board  again  P  And 
what  would  the  captain  and  mate  do  to  you  if  they 
foxmd  it  out  ?    You  had  done  wrong,  you  knew  full 
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well,  and  you  lay  down  on  the  locker  in  the  cabin  a 
broken-hearted  boy. 

How  clearly  that  showed  you  what  evil-doing  meant. 
The  act  you  had  been  guilty  of  could  not  be  undone — 
it  could  not  be  effaced  from  your  young  conscience. 
Only  a  short  hour  before  you  were  one  of  the  happiest 
little  sailor  boys  in  the  world;  and  now  you  wera 
dejected  and  sorrowful,  with  a  weight  of  guilt  on  your 
mind  so  heavy  that  you  could  not  rest.  The  man  for 
whom  you  lately  felt  so  much  affection  became  hateful 
in  your  eyes,  and  you  felt  alone  in  the  world  again. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  you  tried  to  deceive 
yourself  into  thinking  that  it  would  not  be  found  out ; 
but  you  could  not  rid  yourself  of  the  thought  that  you 
had  robbed  those  who  had  befriended  you.  They  loved 
the  orphan  boy,  and  had  been  as  brothers,  sisters, 
mothers,  fathers,  and  everything  else ;  and  yet  you  had 
deliberately  allowed  yourself  to  be  induced  to  rob  them. 
Oh,  misery!  misery!  misery!  you  imhappy  boy!  Na 
rest  for  you.  Midnight  came,  but  you  were  still 
awake. 

"  No  sleep  for  a  thief,"  you  thought  to  yourself;  "no- 
rest  for  the  wicked.  What  shall  I  do  P  I  cannot,  dare 
not  face  them.  Shall  I  jump  out  of  the  cabin  window 
and  drown  myself?    Oh,  this  feeling  is  horrible !  '* 

The  hours  of  that  wretched  night  and  mornings 
seemed  to  be  as  long  as  weeks,  and  when  the  light  of 
the  fresh  summer's  morning  dawned,  you  were  both 
borry  and  glad. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  you  thought  to  yourself.  "  I 
dure  not,  must  not,  cannot  face  them.  They  are  sure 
to  be  on  board  to-day."     It  was  then  you  thought  of 
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youp  mother.  Oh,  if  she  were  only  there,  that  you 
might  open  out  your  poor  little  broken  heart  to  her! 
If  she  were  only  there  to  tell  them  that  her  poor 
deserted  boy  had  done  wrong,  and  was  repentant !  "  He 
iias  already  suffered  for  his  sin.  Do  forgive  him,  and 
he  will  never  more  do  so  again."  You  thought  you 
«ould  never  forgive  yourself,  even  if  they  forgave  you. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  at  daybreak, 
there  might  have  been  seen  a  little  boy  gathering  to- 
gether some  clothing  in  the  cabin  of  the  brig  **  London." 
He  had  a  sorrowful,  worn-out  face  for  one  so  young, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  deep  sigh  would  disturb  tho 
stillness  of  the  morning.  All  hands  were  fast  asleep 
on  board.  The  captain,  mate,  and  young  ladies  were 
«till  in  Liverpool,  and  the  people  on  shore  had  not 
begun  to  move  about ;  so  all  was  quiet.  The  brig  lay 
just  outside  the  locks  of  the  canal,  in  the  mud,  it  being 
water,  and  a  long  plank  stretched  from  the  ship  to  the 
shore,  by  means  of  which  you  could  communicate  with 
the  latter. 

The  little  boy  did  not  take  long  to  put  a  few  of  his 
things  into  his  canvas  bag,  and  after  putting  his  head 
a  little  above  the  companion,  to  see  that  all  was  clear, 
with  the  bag  in  one  hand,  and  his  shoes  in  the  other, 
he  passed  along  the  plank  and  was  soon  on  shore,  and 
out  of  sight  behind  some  palings.  This  was  no  othci 
than  our  hero,  Charlie,  running  away  from  his  ship. 
He  was  trying  to  make  two  wrongs  equal  to  one  right. 
Yes,  he  had  done  one  wrong,  and  was  then  committing 
another,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  put  the  first  wrong 
right. 

You  took  the  last  look  at  the  "  London,'*  put  on  your 
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She  then  said,  "  Never  mind,  little  fellow,  come  in.'* 
She  carried  your  bag  in  one  hand,  and  took  you  by  the 
hand  with  the  other,  and  led  you  into  the  wash-house. 

How  glad  you  were  to  get  in  somewhere !  What  a 
good  friend  the  washerwoman  seemed  to  you !  As  soon 
as  they  saw  you  did  not  like  to  tell  them  where  you 
•came  from,  they  gave  up  asking  any  more  questions, 
and  began  to  talk  to  each  other  in  Welsh. 

Seated  on  your  own  bag  of  clothing,  in  the  centre  of 
a  round  of  "  washers,"  the  tubs  brimful  of  suds,  the 
t<moke  and  steam  filling  the  place,  and  making  it 
appear  as  if  you  were  in  a  thick  fog,  with  a  lump 
•of  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  basin  of  milk  in  the  other, 
your  hunger  was  soon  appeased,  and  your  wearied 
frame  refreshed  after  your  journey.  As  soon  as  you 
hud  finished  the  bread  and  milk,  you  asked  the  woman 
^^  as  took  to  you  most"  if  she  would  take  charge  of 
yoiu*  bag,  as  you  wished  to  go  and  look  for  a  ship. 

Instead  of  going  to  look  for  a  ship,  you  were  anxious 
to  get  where  you  could  be  alone.  You  were  a  miser- 
able, broken-hearted  boy.  Oh,  what  would  you  not 
iiave  given  to  be  near  those  two  sisters,  so  as  to  have 
confessed  to  them,  and  asked  their  forgiveness  I 

Haimted  by  such  thoughts,  you  strolled  on  far  away 
from  the  shipping,  and  came  to  a  deep  creek.  The 
water  had  all  run  out,  leaving  a  bottom  of  yellow  mud. 
You  tried  to  cross  this  by  means  of  a  broken  bridge 
and  a  long,  narrow  plank ;  but  when  about  the  middle 
of  the  plank,  your  courage  forsook  you.  Becoming 
giddy,  you  were  about  to  call  for  help,  when  your  foot 
slipped  from  imder  you,  and  down  you  went,  head 
ibremost,  into  the  deep  mud. 
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Head  first  into  the  mud,  and  no  one  at  hand  to  help 
you  out  again.  What  a  sensation !  The  nasty,  slimy 
mad  filled  year  mouth  as  soon  as  you  opened  it  to  call 
out  for  help.  And — oh — oh — oh — ^what  a  mouthful  I 
And  you  can't  spit  it  out  again,  because  there  is  a  waU 
of  mud  against  your  face.  Your  ears  and  nose  are 
also  stufied,  but  you  don't  mind  that  so  much.  You 
make  desperate  efforts  to  empty  your  mouth,  and  at 
last  succeed.  Suddenly  you  find  ^our  head  and 
flhonlders  clear  of  the  mud,  and  regain  an  upright 
position ;  but  how  you  managed  to  become  so  you  could 
not  for  the  life  of  you  tell.  You  were  very  glad  to 
find  yourself  on  your  feet,  however,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  clear  the  mud  away  from  your  eyes ;  but  as 
your  knuckles  had  a  thick  coat  of  mud  over  them,  you 
finmd  this  to  be  useless ;  so  that  all  you  could  do  was 
to  shake  your  head  about,  which  caused  some  of  the 
mud  to  fall  off.  By  this  means  you  managed  to  get 
your  eyes  open;  and  when  you  did  so,  saw  a  man 
standing  on  the  bank  looking  at  you.  No  sooner  had 
you  seen  him  than  he  began  to  pick  up  stones,  and 
then  commenced  to  pelt  you  with  them. 

You  could  not  understand  why  the  man  did  so, 
unless  he  took  you  for  some  noxious  reptile,  and  called 
out  as  loud  as  you  could,  ''  Oh^  don't !  I  am  a  boy!  I 
am  a  boy!" 

The  moment  he  heard  your  voice,  he  took  to  his 
heels  and  ran  away.  But  he  had  not  gone  far  before 
he  stopped,  and  looked  down,  as  if  in  deep  thought. 
He  then  ran  back  towards  you  as  fast  as  he  had 
run  away,  as  if  some  fresh  idea  had  come  into  his 

mind. 
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''Are  you  a  boy P"  he  called  out,  as  he  was  getting 
down  the  bank. 

"Oh,  yes/'  you  said,  ''that  I  am.  I  have  tumbled 
off  the  bridge ;  do  help  me  out ! " 

He  took  off  his  clothing,  and  came  through  the  mad 
towards  you.  The  nearer  he  came,  he  sank  the  deeper 
in  the  mud ;  but  this  he  did  not  seem  to  mind,  but 
appeared  to  be  used  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

He  was  soon  sufficiently  near  to  take  hold  of  your 
hand;  and  when  he  did  so,  he  nearly  pulled  year 
arm  out  of  the  socket.  But  when  you  were  once 
moyed,  he  soon  had  you  on  your  back  in  the  mud,  and 
pulled  you  along  to  the  bank  quite  easily. 

He  then  placed  you  in  front,  began  pushing  you  up 
the  bank,  and  soon  landed  you  on  the  grass.  He  there 
scraped  off  the  mud,  led  you  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  after  washing  himself,  washed  you  and  all  your 
clothing.  Having  done  that,  and  assisted  you  to  dress, 
he  went  on  his  way ;  and  you  returned  to  the  old 
washerwomen,  more  like  a  half-drowned  rat  than  a 
human  creature. 

The  kind  old  women  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of 
it,  but  soon  made  you  comfortable,  and  gave  you  a 
shake-down  to  sleep  on  for  the  night. 

Searching  for  a  berth  on  board  ship  in  a  strange 
place  has  a  depressing  effect  on  the  spirits  of  most 
people,  and  in  the  case  of  a  boy  so  young  and  friend- 
less the  prospect  was  anything  but  bright.  Still,  •n 
you  went,  jumping  boldly  down  on  every  vessel's  deck 
as  she  lay  alongside  the  quay,  loading  or  discharging, 
going  up  unhesitatingly  to  whoever  was  in  charge,,  and 
asking  if  they  wanted  a  boy. 


ti 
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In  arfew  days  you  obtained  a  berth  on  board  the 

N — D — ^,"  a  coasting  tcader^  and  shortly  after  found 
yooraelf  again  ploughing  the  deep.  In  this  little 
ireBsel  you  were  very  happy  indeed;  the  work  was 
heayy,  but  the  people  on  board  were  kind,  and  kind- 
ness to  you  in  those  days,  when  you  were  toiling  alone 
in  the  world  for  an  honest  living,  was  more  than  food 
and  olothing  to  you. 

You  made  several  voyages  in  this  little  vessel ;  but 
to  your  great  regret  the  good  old  captain  retired  from 
sea,  sold  his  vessel,  and  commenced  business  on  shore. 
So  once  more  you  were  cast  adrift,  and  thrown  on  your 
own  resources. 

Again  you  trudged  through  the  streets  of  Newport, 
with  your  bag  over  your  shoulder,  friendless  and  with- 
out employment;  but  with  this  diJSerence — you  had 
now  over  a  pound  in  your  pocket,  which  you  had 
earned  as  a  sailor  boy.  Yes,  one  pound  two  shillings 
of  your  own  money  I  And  you  had  been  honestly  paid 
off— not  a  runaway  this  time.  You  made  your  way 
to  the  washerwomen's  quarters,  and  exhibited  your 
treasure,  at  which  they  seemed  to  be  all  very  much 
pleased. 

Early  on  a  bright,  sunshiny  morning,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year,  you  found  yourself  crossing  the  Bristol 
Channel  in  a  small  steamer.  You  had  a  free  passage 
given  you,  having  made  up  your  mind  to  visit  Bristol 
in  search  of  another  ship,  and  arrived  there  the  same 
day.  (hice  more,  then,  you  were  in  a  strange  place, 
without  home  or  friends. 

Your  first  night  in  Bristol  was  spent  in  a  twopenny 
lodging-house,  kept  by  a  very  dirty  old  woman,  with  a 
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small  quantity  of  not  very  clean  8traw  for  a  bed^  and 
your  bag  for  a  pillow.  Early  next  morning  you  went 
to  the  banks  of  the  canal,  stripped  off  your  shirt,  and 
with  a  piece  of  soap  you  had  in  your  pocket  gave  your* 
self  a  good  wash.  Having  no  towel,  you  walked  about 
until  dry.  In  the  absence  of  a  comb,  you  ran  your 
fingers  through  your  hair,  shook  out  the  curls,  put  on 
your  shirt,  which  was  of  blue  serge,  then  made  for  the 
first  baker's  shop,  bought  a  lump  of  bread,  and  deyoured 
it  on  your  way  to  look  for  a  ship. 

Thus  were  some  days  and  nights  expended,  every  day 
making  inroads  on  the  small  amount  in  your  posses- 
sion. Penny  after  penny  was  parted  with ;  day  after 
day  you  wandered  about,  hoping  for  honest  employ- 
ment, trying  with  all  your  might  to  do  what  was  right. 
But  you  could  not  rid  yourself  of  the  load  hanging  on 
your  mind — ^that  you  had  run  away  from  your  ship, 
from  a  good  captain,  and  from  a  friend. 

Time  passed  on,  and  your  endeavours  to  get  a  berth 
onboard  ship  were* still  without  success.  At  length 
your  pockets  were  empty ;  you  could  not  even  procure 
a  twopenny  lodging,  and  after  parting  with  all  the 
clothing  you  could  spare,  were  absolutely  destitute. 

In  the  year  1838  or  1839  the  port  of  Bristol  was  of 
more  importance  than  (compared  with  the  increase  of 
trade)  in  1874.  New  York  liners  and  West  Indiamen 
sailed  from  its  harbour,  and  altogether  it  was  a  very 
busy  place.  Its  quays  and  warehouses  bore  witness  to 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  its  merchants.  Wheti  you 
were  almost  starving,  the  empty  sugar  hogsheads 
proved  a  great  resource,  and  provided  you  with  many 
a  meaL      The    scrapings  from  between  the    staves. 
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althoagh  not  quite  clean,  were  nouriahing,  and  many  a 
time  you  had  to  be  content,  whether  clean  or  not. 

Day  after  .day  passed  away,  bringing  no  improve- 
ment in  your  prospects.  One  garment  after  another 
was  sold  to  buy  food,  until  you  had  nothing  but  what 
you  stood  in — viz.  shirt  and  trousers.  You  had  no 
means  of  procuring  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  and  consequently 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  about  all  night, 
the  weather  being  too  cold  to  sleep  without  shelter ; 
and  when  you  became  so  exhausted  as  to  be  incapable 
of  keeping  your  eyes  open,  you  searched  for  some  out- 
of-the-way  place  to  rest  and  sleep. 

To  find  such  a  place  was  often  anything  but  an  easy 
task.  You  were  really  astonished  at  the  vigilance  of 
the  police,  who  would  rouse  you  up  when  you  sat  down 
<m  a  doorstep  to  rest,  or  jammed  yourself  up  in  a 
comer;  and  your  terror  of  being  seized  by  any  of 
them  was  such  that  it  robbed  you  of  many  a  night's 
rest. 

Finding  it  nearly  impossible  to  find  rest  about  the 
streets,  you  at  last  determined  to  try  your  luck  in 
getting  a  place  on  any  ship's  deck. 

One  night  in  particular  you  felt  very  tired  and  worn 
out  indeed,  for  besides  looking  for  employment,  you 
had  been  straining  your  faculties  in  the  endeavour  to 
pick  out  the  most  eligible  spot  on.  some  vessel's  deck, 
where  you  might  stow  yourself  when  night  came.  . 
Such  a  spot  you  found  under  the  windlass  of  a  brig. 
You  had  first  of  all  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a 
dog  on  board,  because  a  dog  is  apt  to  be  noisy  when 
anyone  is  lurking  about  who  has  no  business  near  him. 
You  discovered  that  this  vessel  had  no  dog ;  and  the 
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plaoe  you  had  selected  was  quite  clear,  and  conpara^ 
tively  clean.  Yon  kept  watch  until  night  came  ob^ 
and  when  you  supposed  everybody  had  retired  to  reat, 
about  haU'^pasteleren  o'clock,  you  thought  you  would' 
risk  it,  and  go-on  board. 

Stepping  off  the  quay  on  to  the  ship's  rail  caused! 
rather  unpleasant  sensations.  You  felt  like  a  culprit 
who  had  no  right  there-.  The  dread  of  being  caught 
almost  mastered  your  reason.  Necessity  xirged  you  on, 
however,  and  you  did  get  on  the  rail.  Then  you  stood 
and  listened  for  some  time,  and  sat  down  on  it,  with 
your  feet  hanging  over  the  deck.  You  then  listened 
again  for  a  while,  and  as  all  continued  silent,  turned 
round  and  lowered  yourself  very  gently  on  to  the  deck, 
lingered  for  some  time,  and  all  remaining  quiet,  on 
tiptoe,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  made  your  *  way 
towards  your  chosen  resting-place,  and  reached  it  in 
safety. 

You  were  very  different  from  the  hardened,  regular, 
homeless  vagrant,  who  is  not  so  particular  as  to  his 
night's  quarters,  and  who  lays  his  phtns  so  carefolly 
a§  to  be  in  little  or  no  danger  from  the  police.  Of 
course,  a  ship's  deck  would  seem  more  like  a  home  to 
you  than  a  doorstep  or  an  out-of-the-way  o<Miier  on  the 
street,  and  so  you  felt  somewhat  comforted  when  yoa 
lay  down  under  the  windlass. 

The  night  was  pitch  dark ;  all  lights  were  out,  every- 
thing was  still,  and  you  went  down  on  your  knees  and 
thanked  Gt)d  for  this  place  of  refuge  from  the  dreaded 
police,  after  which  you  lay  down  at  full  length  on  the 
deck,  and  thought  yourself  safe. 

*'  Who's  there  P"  said  a  gruff  voice  fronr  somewhere 
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''Who's  ihefe  P'*  was  again  ihoiited  in  a  still  louder 
and.gm&r  Yoiee,  which  nearly  killed  3rou  outright. 

''Ohy  goodness  I"  you  thought  to  yourself,  ''what, 
shall  •!  dof  There  you  lay,  almost  a&aid  to  breathe 
lest  you  should  be  heard.  From  the  distinctness  o£ 
the  sound  you  made  sure  the  voice  was  quite  dose  to 
you ;  indeed,  you  could  hear  some  one  breathe,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  his  head  was  on  a  level  with  yours.  You: 
did  not  dare  to  stir,  and  at  last  you  were  relieved  by 
hearing. him  say,  "I  suppose  it  was  only  fancy."  You. 
no  longer  heard  the  breathing,  and  at  last  went  to 
sleep. 

Just  before  daylight  you  awoke,  and  found  yourself 
benumbed  with  cold.  You  managed  to  crawl  to  the 
gangway  of  the  vessel,  and  climbed  on  to  the  quay. 
When  there,  you  stretched  and  shook  yourself,  so  as  to 
imstiffen  your  joints,  and  then  conmienced  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  canal  where  you  had  been  in  the 
habit  ot  going  to  wash. 

Daylight  came  on  gradually  as  usual ;  the  sun  shone 
out,  people  began  to  move  about,  most  of  them  hasten- 
ing to  b^^  their  day^s  work.  You  finished  your  .wash 
and  walked  about  till  you  became  dry,  and  then,  as  on 
other  days,  you  would  go  and  look  for  a  ship.  Some- 
times you  would  by  chance  get  a  bag  or  a  parcel  to 
carry,  a  horse  to  hold,  or  some  sort  of  godsend  which 
enabled  you  to  earn  a  few  pence.  Once  especially  you 
remembered  being  so  hungry  that  you  stood  looking 
into  a  baker's  shop,  longing  for  a  piece  of  bread.  You 
must  have  stood  looking  in  at  that  window  at  least  two 
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hours.  You  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  yourself, 
you  were  so  very  hungry.  First  you  thought,  **  Shall 
I  go  and  ask  for  a  piece  P"  or  "  shall  I  run  in  and  steal 
a  piece  ? ''  The  latter  thought  caused  the  cold  perspira- 
tion to  start  on  your  forehead ;  your  knees  began  to 
shake,  and  you  turned  away  from  the  temptation, 
wandering  about  in  a  starving  condition. 

That  night  you  took  up  your  quarters  on  board  the 
same  ship,  and  in  the  same  position  as  on  the  previous 
night.  Anyone  who  may  be  hungry,  badly  clad,  and 
worn  out  with  the  exertion  of  moving  about  from  morn- 
ing till  night  in  the  search  after  employment,  will  not 
be  too  particular  when  night  draws  on  as  to  his  resting- 
place.  And  so  it  was  with  you.  The  hard  bed  under 
the  windlass  did  not  prove  nearly  so  comfortable  as  on 
the  first  night.  Your  bones  ached  dreadfully,  and  you 
dared  not  move  for  fear  of  the  man  with  the  gruff 
voice.  Somehow  you  could  not  get  rid  of  the  notion 
that  to-night  you  would  be  found  out,  and  the  position 
in  which  you  were  lying  became  so  unbearable  that  you 
turned  yourself  on  to  the  other  side. 

You  were  becoming  reckless  against  your  will,  and 
your  fears  of  being  discovered  were  soon  realised  by  a 
flash  of  light  from  a  ship's  lantern  being  directed  full 
upon  you.  The  same  gruff  voice  called  out,  **  What 
the  deuce  have  we  here  f 

Poor  boy,  you  did  not  know  what  was  coming  next, 
whether  it  would  be  a  blow  from  a  fist,  a  handspike,  or 
some  other  instrument,  and  then  handed  over  to  the 
police  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  You  lay  quiet  until 
the  lantern  was  held  close  to  your  face  by  a  stout  sea- 
man, dressed  in  a  blue  serge  shirt.     His  hair  was  rough 
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and  uncombed,  and  his  beard  in  the  same  state.  The 
•collar  of  his  shirt  was  wide  open,  showing  a  dark-brown, 
hairy  chest,  and  his  shirt-sleeves  were  rolled  up  above 
the  elbows,  displaying  an  arm  as  strong  as  a  capstan-bar. 
With  one  hand  he  held  the  lantern  by  the  round  ring 
at  the  top.  Although  he  wa^  only  half-way  out  of  the 
forecastle  hatchway,  he  could  easily  reach  you,  and  you 
saw  the  other  hand  extended  towards  you.  Still  you 
•did  not  move  out  of  your  position,  but  lay  quite  still. 
You  felt  the  rough  hand  take  hold  of  the  band  of  your 
trousers,  and  when  he  pulled  you  towards  him,  that  he 
might  have  a  better  look,  you  made  no  resistance,  but 
remained  passive  in  his  hand. 

When  his  scrutiny  was  ended,  the  man  exclaimed, 
**  Come  up  here.  Bill ;  it  is  a  poor  little  boy." 

The  kindly  tone  in  which  the  rough  sailor  uttered 
the  last  few  words  made  your  young  heart  swell  into 
jour  mouth,  and  you  burst  into  tears.  Had  you  been 
kicked  and  cufifed  and  knocked  about,  very  b'kely  you 
would  have  borne  it  with  dogged  resolution  rather  than 
shed  a  tear;  but  the  sympathy  of  the  brave,  true- 
hearted  sailor  fairly  won  your  heart.  He  lifted  you 
from  off  the  deck,  carried  you  down  into  the  forecastle, 
gave  you  meat  and  drink,  and  then  put  you  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  about  half-past  five,  you  were  awoko 
by  three  loud  knocks  being  given  on  deck  with  the 
square  end  of  a  handspike,  and  you  heard  the  words 
^  Turn,  to,  below  there ;  rouse  out,  men."  Then  you 
saw  six  or  seven  pairs  of  legs  coming  out  from  behind 
the  sideboard  of  the  bunk.  There  they  hung  dangling 
alx>at  for  awhUe,  and  then  got  into  a  pair  of  canvas 
bags.     The  men  then  bent  their  heads  down  to  get 
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under  tlie  beanM  of  the  ahipy  and  Bprang  on  to  the  fan* 
castle  deoky.gttre  a  stretch  aad  a.gap^  and  finiAed 
dressing* 

<<  Who  the  deneehave  you  there f  aiked  oneof  the 
men  who  had  not  seen  you  b^oire.  Then,  tnniing 
towards  you,  he  said, "  W]ho  are  you  ?  "  and  thenadded, 
**  Where  do  you  livef  Your  reply  waa  that  jom,  had 
no  home. 

**  Where  is  your  father  and  mother  P  "  **  Dead, . '  yoa 
answered ;  in  short,  you  related  all  yourhistory.  They 
were  exceedingly  kind,  and  after  hreak&st  advised  jcm 
to  go  ashore  and  look  for  a  ship,  which  you  did. 

The  canal-side  already  mentioned  waa  always  a 
favourite  resort  of  yours,  andfinr  some  reason  you  liked 
at  times  to  stroll  along  the  banks.  Other  boys  used  to 
congregate  there ;  some  of  them  knew  you  by  name, 
and  would  often  play  with  you.  They  knew  you  aea 
homeless  orphan  boy.  Somedmea  they  would  play 
tricks  upon  you,,  but  these  were  seldom  unkind  or  ili'* 
natured. 

About  three  days  after  the  night  you  spent  in  the 
forecastle  of  the  brig  you  met  a  lot  of  these  boys,  and 
one  of  the  bigger  lads  came  up  to  you  and  said, 

''  Do  you  know  that  the  captain  of  the  *  A-—  M — * 
wishes  to  see  you  P" 

'*  Does  he  P ''  you  asked  in  reply.  ''  What  does  he 
want  me  forP" 

''  He  wants  a  boy  to  go  in  his  ship,  and  he  is  looking 
for  you.  You  will  find  him  in  his  ofBoe  along  the 
quay,"  at  the  same  time  telling  you  where  the  offloe 
was.  When  he  had  given  you  the  directions,  you  were 
off  like  a  dog  when  his  master  has  distanced  him. 
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Yba  ^Boon  amTefll  at  the  office.  Yoa  wwreinliigk 
f^t&e,  and^  widle  still  Jpnffing  and  blowing  with  Tunning 
fi<r£toty  rmbed  'into  the  office  and  said  to  a  duster 
of"  men  who  were  standing  langhing  and  talking  to- 
getiiery  "  It  the  captain  of  the  *  A —  M — '  here  P** 

One  of  the  men  stepped  out  from  among  the  rest  and- 
ssidy  "  Yes,  I  am  the  captain  of  the  *  A —  M — *;  what 
do  you  want  P*' 

**!  understand  you  want  me,  sir/* 

"Want  you  I  What  on  earth  should  I  want  you 
forP'' 

On  hearing  this  exclamation  it  flashed  across  your 
mind  that  the  boys  had  been  hoaxing  you.  Your  high 
^ee  subsided  at  once,  and  your  chin  dropped  on  your 
chest,  disheartened  and  dejected. 

The  captains  who  were  there  noticed  your  disappoint- 
ment, and  concluded  you  had  been  made  the  victim  of 
a  practical  joke,  and  began  to  question  you.  Finally 
the  captain  of  the  "  A —  M — '^  consented  to  take  you ; 
seat  length  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  berth. 

The  "  A —  M — "  was  a  barque  of  about  350  tons 
register.  She  was  a  new  vessel,  and  bound  from 
BHstol  to  Cardiff  to  load  iron  for  Constantinople.  A 
few  days  after  you  joined  her  she  put  to  sea,  and  you 
were  glad  to  get  away  from  a  place  where  you  had 
suffered  so  much.  Any  change  from  the  life  you  had 
been  leading  lately  was  beneficial ;  therefore  you  were 
happy  and  comfortable  on  board  the  "  A —  M — ." 

life  on  board  the  barque  "A —  M — "  on  the  voyage 
to  Cardiff  was  in  no  respect  different  from  that  usually 
experienced.  The  vessel  arrived  in  due  course,  and  was 
berthed  outside  the  locks,  lying  on  the  mud  at  low 
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water.  She  took  in  a  cargo  of  iron,  and,  deeply  laden 
•as  she  was,  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  Your  duties  on 
board  were  very  similar  to  those  you  performed  in 
other  ships — ^namely,  you  were  expected  to  do  whatever 
you  were  ordered,  by  day  or  night,  without  grumbling. 
In  those  days  boys  like  you  were  not  quite  so  well  pro- 
tected as  they  are  now-a-days.  Blows,  kicks,  and 
brutal  treatment  in  general  were  considered  part  of  a 
sailor-boy's  apprenticeship,  and  the  more  willingly  and 
•cheerfully  he  went  about  his  duties,  the  better  it  was 
for  him. 

Farther  on  in  this  work  the  author  will  have  so 
much  to  say  about  Constantinople  that  it  will  be  better 
to  pass  over  a  description  at  this  part ;  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  after  an  ordinary  voyage  the  "A — M — ** 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  you  were  greatly  amaaed 
at  all  you  there  saw,  consisting  chiefly  of  Turks,  dogs^ 
and  tobacco,  and  at  hearing  the  men  in  the  moequee 
every  day  calling  their  fellow-men  to  prayers,  but  not 
the  women.  How  was  it,  you  thought  to  yourself 
that  when  you  did  see  a  Turkish  woman  she  seemed  to 
be  covered  up  so  that  you  could  only  see  one  eye ;  but 
then  that  one  eye  looked  on  you  so  brightly  that  you 
would  have  liked  to  see  the  other  also,  but  you  never 
had  a  chance.  So  many  curious  sights  were  to  be  seen 
all  the  time  the  vessel  was  discharging  her  cargo  that 
you  were  almost  bewildered.  The  funny-looking  Arab 
ships  tickled  your  fancy — ships  of  all  nations,  their 
^rews  talking  in  their  native  tongues,  the  former  rigged 
in  many  different  ways,  and  the  latter  dressed  in  varied 
costumes,  and  singing  songs  when  hoisting  a  sail  or 
pulling  on  a  rope,  or  making  some  kind  of  noise 
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different  from  what  you  had  been  accustomed  to  when> 
at  work  at  anything.  Ships  of  war  of  many  various 
nations  were  close  to  you,  and  you  could  see  all 
that  was  going  on.  The  town,  with  its  minarets  and 
palaces,  the  high  land,  the  deep  blue  water,  the- 
enriously-made  boats,  kept  you  staring  about  like  » 
ODuntry  girl  on  her  first  visit  to  London. 

The  vessel  being  unloaded,  ballast  was  put  on  board, 
which  in  that  quarter  was  difficult  to  get,  and  very 
expensive.  And  then  passing  through  that  wonderful 
place  the  Bosphorus!  What  a  number  of  craft,  all 
under- weigh,  sailing  along  side  by  side  within  a  few  feet 
of  each  other ;  so  close  indeed  that  you  could  at  times^ 
shake  hands  with  anyone  on  board,  and  so  near  the 
shore  too,  that  the  yardarm  of  the  vessel  is  sometimes^ 
in  danger  of  going  through  the  windows  of  the  houses. 
A  moving  panorama  of  interesting  sights  on  sea  and 
land  were  presented  to  your  view  as  the  ship  moved 
dowly  along. 

Then  the  scene  changes.  You  behold  flags  of  all 
nations  flying — some  from  flagstafls  on  shore,  some  from 
the  mastheads  as  well  as  the  gafib  of  vessels.  Now  you 
pass  a  Turkish  man-of-war,  and  see  the  sailors  kneeling 
down  to  pray,  aloft  in  the  tops  though  they  might  happen 
to  be ;  while  another  is  firing  a  salute,  and  still  another 
manning  her  yards.  At  a  little  distance  could  be  heard 
a  band  playing  on  board  some  vessel ;  while  the  boat- 
swain's shrill  pipe  was  sounding  in  every  direction^ 
boats  being  manned;  some  already  manned  and  the  crews 
sitting  in  their  places,  with  oars  over-end,  their  blades 
ready  to  be  dipped  into  the  water  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand ;  other  boats  flying  up  alongside,  every  oar  being^ 
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thrown  into  the  boat  the  instant  the  word  is  giTJen, 
^' Weigh  enough/'  Everything  is  full  of  life  and 
motion. 

Then  on  shore  you  can  see  carriages,  drawn  by  pretty 
little  Arab  horses,  passing  along  the  drives  not  far  from 
the  ship^  and  horsemen  on  their  Arab  steeds  riding  by 
the  sides  of  the  carriages.  Now  and  then  you  pass  a 
palace ;  then  a  mansion ;  then  a  large  graveyard,  with 
dusters  of  dark  green  trees  planted  here  and  there  among 
the  tombs,  as  well  as  at  the  foot  and  on  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  hills.  Those  trees,  like  the  mosques,  rear 
their  tall,  straight  forms  far  above  any  of  the  build- 
ings. Everywhere — north,  south,  east  and  west — as  fiar 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  picture  of  varied  beauty  presents 
itself  to  the  view.  And  thiis  your  vessel  passes  through 
the  Bosphorus  into  the 

Black  Sea. 

Out  of  sunshine  into  rain ;  from  a  series  of  pleasant 
sights  into  a  nasty,  chopping  sea;  from  sailing  amcmg 
the  fleets  of  all  nations,  and  close  to  the  houses  and 
drives,  where  all  is  brilliant,  you  are  in  the  open  sea, 
out  of  sight  of  land  and  everything  pleasant.  A  short 
time  since  you  were  C(nnf  ortable  and  happy,  but  now 
you  are  sea-sick  and  miserable.  You  don't  feel  equal 
to  your  work,  wet  as  you  are  from  the  spray  and  rain. 
The  vessel  is  found  to  be  only  half-ballasted,  as  she 
goes  along  on  her  side  and  will  not  carry  her  canvas. 
She  goes  sideways  to  leeward,  like  a  crab.  Everybody 
on  board  is  out  of  temper;  and  the  captain  is  in  a 
terrible  stew  lest  the  vessel  should  capsize.  He  bullies 
the  mate,  and  the  mate  bullies  the  men,  who  keep  on 
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growling,  and  in  this  state  the  ship  reaches  Kortch,  in 
the  Crimea. 

Xertch  is  a  place  in  the  possession  of  Russia.  If 
you  have  been  there  once,  you  never  wish  to  be  there 
again,  especially  if  you  are  a  boy  on  board  ship. 

Kertch  is  situated  in  a  deep  bay,  and  looking  at  the 
town  from  the  roadstead,  you  have  the  Sea  of  Azoff  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  left. 
Directly  behind  you  is  the  coast  of  Circossia.  Vessels,  . 
in  the  days  of  which  I  am  writing,  were  compelled  to 
anchor  far  off  the  land ;  and  if  all  the  intellects  of 
men  had  been  brought  together  in  order  that  they 
might  make  traders  to  Kertch  miserable,  they  could 
not  have  invented  better  regulations  than  were  in  force 
when  the  "  A —  M — *'  arrived  there.  Ifo  sooner  had  a 
vessel  dropped  anchor  than  a  series  of  annoyances  com- 
menced. The  government  ofBcials  vied  with  each 
other  in  inventing  unnecessary  inconveniences,  and 
carried  out  their  instructions  in  the  most  insolent  and 
overbearing  manner. 

First  a  boat  would  come  alongside,  and  touch  your 
ship,  or  a  rope,  or  anything  else  belonging  to  her,  with 
a  long  pair  of  iron  tongs.  Then  the  liters,  &c.,  to  be 
sent  on  shore  had  to  be  fumigated :  and  having  gone 
throu^  a  long  string  of  troublesome  and  ridiculous 
formalities,  for  all  of  which  the  ship  was  made  to  pay, 
they  would  pitch  head  foremost  on  to  the  deck  of  youi* 
vessel  a  poor,  miserable,  dirty,  half-starved,  unwashed 
wretch  to  keep  watch  that  the  r^ulations  of  the  port 
were  compHed  with.  His  time  was  occupied  in  walking 
about  the  deck,  using  his  eyes  in  looking  out  for  his 
superior  coming  round,  and  making  \ise  of  his  finger- 
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nails  to  scrape  himself.  He  was  clothed  in  a  large 
sheepdkia  coat,  with  the  woolly  side  out  in  the  daytime, 
and  thd  same  garment  reversed  during  the  night.  At 
any  rate,  when  it  was  worn  with  the  skin  side  out,  the 
wearer  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  bed. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  the  ballast 
ashore  in  the  ship's  boats,  which  gave  you  a  pull  of  about 
three  miles.  Then  it  had  to  be  carried  on  shore,  and 
carefully  lifted  on  to  the  beach,  from  whence  it  was 
put  in  a  place  called  the  Quarantine  Ground,  which 
was  walled  in  so  strictly,  that  besides  being  uuable  to 
get  out  of  the  wretched  place,  you  were  completely 
shut  in  by  the  height  of  the  walls.  When  the  proper 
time  came,  all  hands  were  removed  into  a  sort  of 
barracks  built  on  the  Quarantine  Ground.  In  the 
wall  was  a  sort  of  grating,  through  which  you  could 
be  seen.  When  the  doctor  stationed  himself  on  the 
outside,  each  man  had  to  strip  ofi"  the  whole  of  hi» 
clothing,  and  stand  holding  his  arms  above  his  head 
at  full  length,  and  then  cry  out  ^'  fiough  "  as  loud  as 
he  could ;  and  if  they  touched  you  at  all,  it  was  with  a 
long  pair  of  iron  tongs  made  for  the  purpose.  Every- 
one belonging  to  the  vessel  had  to  go  through  this 
examination^  in  order  to  make  sure  that  you  had  not 
contracted  any  disease  at  Constantinople  and  brought 
it  off  with  you.  Having  been  thus  examined,  yoa 
were  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  discharging^ 
the  ballast.  Of  course  the  charge  for  this  pleasant 
examination  had  to  be  borne  by  the  shipowner. 

No  method  of  extorting  money  seemed  to  have  been 
neglected.  The  regulation  that  you  were  not  to  throw 
the  ballast  overboard  was  the  most  strictly  enforced. 
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If  you  were  caught  doing  so,  the  ship  was  mulcted  in 
a  very  heavy  fine.  But  it  was  astonishing  how  sound 
the  Russian  on  board  would  sleep  after  a  present  was 
given  him,  and  how  wakeful  the  man  in  the  next  ship 
would  be.  You  had  to  persuade  him,  by  means  of 
silver  roubles,  that  he  did  not  hear  the  ballast  being 
thrown  into  the  water  during  the  night. 

The  ballast  being  got  rid  of  somehow,  then  began 
the  work  of  loading  the  ship.  Small  fore-and-aft 
fschooners  were  loaded  at  some  place  on  the  Sea  of 
Azoff,  brought  down  by  a  Russian  crew,  and  anchored 
close  alongside  of  your  ship.  The  sails  were  unbent, 
the  ropes  unrove  and  put  into  boats,  and  the  whole 
taken  on  shore.  Then  as  they  were  leaving  they  would 
hail  your  vessel,  and  tell  you  that  you  must  take  charge 
of  their  vessel  and  cargo,  be  responsible  for  any 
damage,  and  pay  so  many  roubles  per  day  for  the 
privilege.  You  then  had  to  turn  to  and  take  the 
cargo  out  of  the  schooner  and  put  it  into  your  ship ; 
and  the  sooner  this  was  done  the  better — that  is  to  say, 
the  less  the  owner  of  the  ship  had  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  lighter. 

Now-a-days  children  on  shore  are  protected  by  law 
from  being  overworked.  The  writer  trusts  that  treat- 
ment such  as  that  endured  by  boys  on  board  ship  at  the 
time  of  which  he  speaks  is  no  longer  permitted — that 
the  law  has  stepped  in  for  the  protection  of  young  boys 
at  sea  as  well  as  those  on  shore. 

On  shipboard  men  can  and  do  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  but  what  can  a  small  boy  do  when  he  is  placed 
along  with  men,  and  made  to  pass  along  heavy  baskets 
of  grain,  just  the  same  as  an  able-bodied  man.    Ima- 
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gine  a  boy  under  eleven  years  of  age  made  to  do  the 
same  sort  of  work — real  manual  labour — as  a  full- 
grown  man ;  and  if  you  happened  to  let  a  basket  fiJl, 
you  ran  the  risk  of  having  another  shied  at  your  head 
with  sufficient  force  to  knock  you  down.  No  puffing 
and  blowing,  no  remonstranoe  that  the  work  was  too 
heavy,  would  save  you — ^you  had  to  do  it.  And  even 
when  the  meal  hour  came  round,  instead  of  getting 
rest,  you,  poor  little  fellow!  had  to  run  about  after 
food  for  all  hands,  and  scarcely  got  time  to  eat  your 
own.  Let  us  again  hope  that  boys  on  shipboard  are 
better  treated  now. 

In  this  sort  of  work  you  were  engaged  for  some 
weeks.  The  weather  was  almost  always  wet,  cold,  and 
miserable ;  and  glad,  indeed,  you  were  to  lend  a  hand 
to  set  sail  and  get  out  of  sight  of  this  disagreeable 
place,  heartily  hoping  that  you  would  never  see  it 
again. 

After  the  treatment  you  had  received  in  £ertch,  it 
was  rather  a  pleasure  to  get  to  sea  again.  The  ship 
was  stiff  and  more  comfortable ;  the  captain  and  crew 
were  in  good  humour ;  things  were  altogether  better, 
and  you  were  much  happier. 

The  life  you  now  led  was  one  of  great  hardship;  but 
after  a  time  these  hardships  gradually  lessened,  because 
YOU  were  getting  stronger,  and  better  able  to  bear 
thorn.  At  all  events,  you  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
conipanitive  immunity  from  hard  labour. 

There  arc  multitudes  who  have  never  known  what  it 
is  to  toil  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  hence  are  in- 
eajKible  of  feeling  for  those  who  must  do  so.  They 
have  inherited  property  and  money  from  the  hour' of 
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iHieii  birih.  Amidst  wealth  and  luxury,  they  too  often 
forget  the  claims  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  allow 
them,  in  too  many  instances,  to  starve^  when  a  little 
help  would  saye  them. 

You,  however,  were  learning  the  lesson  of  life  in  a 
aeyere  school ;  and  though  for  a  time  its  tasks  proyed 
almost  too  heayy  for  you,  still  you  were  rapidly  over- 
coming its  difficulties. 

About  this  period  you  often  thought  about  your 
future.  You  would  say  to  yourself,  "Am  I  always 
going  to  be  a  slave  P  No ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  rise  in 
my  profession,  and  become  an  officer!"  But  the 
sorrowful  fact  that  you  could  scarcely  read,  and  could 
not  write,  seemed  to  place  an  insuperable  barrier  in 
your  path. 

It  was  at  times  when  such  thoughts  were  passing 
through  your  mind  that  you  keenly  felt  the  loss  of 
your  mother  and  feither,  and  especially  the  former. 
But  although  this  caused  you  real  sorrow,  you  resolved 
to  teach  yourself  as  much  as  you  could.  Every  spore 
half-hour  you  would  devote  to  self-improvement,  even 
during  the  midnight  watch. 

The  good  barque  "A —  M — "  arrived  in  the  Bos- 
phorus  in  due  course,  and  amid  another  cluster  of 
Tessels  of  all  nations,  passed  through  into  the  Sea.  of 
Marmora. 

The  Sea  of  Marmora  is  generally  calm  and  tranquil; 
still  there  are  times  when  the  storm- winds  ride  on  its 
quiet  bosom,  and  many  a  stout  ship  has  suffered  severe 
buffetting  while  sailing  on  it.  But  your  ship  was 
fortunate,  and  ran  down  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles  without  any  mishap. 
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Of  all  YOjrages  in  the  world,  there  are  none  which 
can  excel  in  interest  and  beauty  a  trip  up  the  Medi- 
terranean, more  especially  in  a  sailing  vesseL  What 
grand  and  noble  sights  are  presented  to  the  eye — ever 
changing!  In  a  sailing  vessel,  unlike  a  steamer,  you. 
get  time  to  look  at  and  study  the  various  views  on 
land.  At  all  events,  there  you  were  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles,  where  some  of  the  prettiest  scenery 
in  ihe  world  may  be  seen. 

You  had  now  become  useful  in  handling  a  boat,  and 
as  your  ship  passed  the  fort  at  the  City  of  Dardanelles, 
you  were  one  of  the  boat's  crew  sent  on  shore  with 
money  to  pay  for  a  passport,  which  must  be  procured 
before  a  ship  can  be  allowed  to  pass  the  city,  and  into 
that  sea  so  picturesquely  dotted  over  with  romantic 
isles — the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Sailing  between  these 
isles,  you  were  fairly  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
passed  Malta  and  Sicily,  and  leaving  Corsica  on  the 
right  hand,  in  a  few  days  your  ship  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar. 

Dodging  at  the  back  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
although  interesting  to  a  boy,  is  anything  but  that  to 
the  captain  or  owners.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
wind  blows  so  hard  in  the  straits  that  homeward  bound 
vessels  cannot  beat  through,  especially  when  the  current 
is  running^  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind.  In  such 
a  case  vessels  are  compelled  to  get  under  the  Ice  of  tlie 
Rock,  where  the  water  is  smooth.  The  high  over- 
hanging clififs,  which  are  of  a  white  colour,  are  very 
picturesque ;  and  as  there  is  deep  water  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rock,  ships  may  stand  off  and  on  in  safety. 
Vessels  have  frequently  be«i  kept  dodging  under  the 
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Bock  for  many  weeks  at  a  time,  every  now  and  again 
making  vain  efforts  to  beat  through  the  straits.  But 
when  the  wind  does  change,  it  often  blows  quite  as 
hard  the  other  way;  so  that  in  the  end  you  get 
through  quickly  enough. 

Having  passed  through  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  you 
wore  now  fairly  out  into  the  open  ocean  again,  and, 
after  rounding  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Cape  Finisterre, 
you  entered  the  famous  Bay  of  Biscay.  Oh !  the  Bay 
of  Biscay !  You  are  generally  so  certain  of  catching 
it  in  that  bay,  that  sailors,  as  a  rule  (and  especially  if 
they  are  in  a  good  ship),  feci  something  like  disappoint- 
ment when  they  don't  meet  with  a  gale — a  defiant  sort 
of  feeling,  which  means,  "We  don't  care  if  it  does 
come ;  we  are  ready  for  it ;  we  have  a  good  ship  tmder 
our  feet.  Our  captain  and  officers  are  good  seamen, 
and  have  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and 
who,  when  shipping  hands,  knew  when  they  were 
shipping  a  good  sailor  and  when  they  were  not.  It  is 
as  easy  for  one  good  sailor  to  know  another  as  it  is  for 
a  horse-dealer  to  know  a  good  horse;  and  although 
horse  and  sailor  may  both  be  good,  still  you  cannot  tell 
what  defects  they  may  have  imtil  you  have  tried  them. 
At  any  rate,  a  good  sailor  means  a  man  who  has 
thoroughly  learnt  his  duty  by  going  to  sea  in  his  youth. 
Feed  him  fairly,  treat  him  kindly,  put  him  under  the 
management  of  those  who  know  how  to  handle 
him,  and  he,  like  the  horse,  will  never  give  in  till 
utterly  exhausted.  But  if  he  should  be  so  xmlucky 
as  to  find  himself  imder  the  command  of  ofiicers  who 
do  not  know  how  to  guide  him,  let  him  be  ever  so  good 
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a  sailor,  he  will  get  sulky,  he  will  ''jib/'  and  will  neither 
be  led  nor  driven. 

However,  on  board  the  "  A —  M — "  both  officers 
and  crow  were  thorough  seamen,  and,  as  a  gale  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  was  expected,  long  before  it  came  on  the 
ship  was  put  in  proper  trim  to  receive  it — and  it  did 
come  on,  too,  with  a  vdngeance. 

You  were  in  a  good  ship,  but  she  was  loaded  with  a 
very  dangerous  cargo,  viz.,  linseed.  This  is  a  danger- 
ous cargo,  indeed,  when  not  properly  put  on  board,  but 
when  weU  stowed,  and  means  adopted  to  prevent  its 
shifting,  the  danger  is  greatly  diminished.  In  this 
case  every  precaution  had  been  taken.  The  ship's  hold 
had  been  well  boarded  and  matted,  shifting  boards  of 
great  strength  had  been  fixed  properly,  and  as  the 
clouds  began  to  darken,  lea\4ng  that  well-known  lead- 
coloured  border  on  their  upper  edge  (every  preparation 
had  however  been  made,  no  anxiety  was  felt),  the  feel- 
ing of  all  on  board  was,  let  it  oome. 

A  Gale  of  AVixd. 

All  the  watch  were  ordered  to  follow  the  chief  mate 
roimd  the  ship,  to  make  sure  that  everj-thing  was  well, 
and  even  doubly  secured;  the  lashings  of  the  boats 
were  doubled,  and  everj-thing  else  made  insL  The 
vessel  was  under  storm- sails  only,  although  it  was  not 
yet  blowing  hard ;  but  the  heavy  bank  of  clouds  in  the 
south-west  came  nearer  as  they  became  hea^der  and 
thicker. 

The  water  turned  from  a  dark  green  to  a  sort  of 
heavy  lead-colour,  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  clouds, 
and  at  intervals,  when  a  big  wave  would  hide  from 
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Tiew  the  main  body  of  the  bonk  of  clouds,  the  heavy 
swell — ^with  the  crest  erf  the  wave  for  a  border — ^and  the 
half-hidden  clouds  did  not  differ  much  in  appearance 
from  each  other.  Every  wave  that  came  on  and  reached 
the  ship  was  heavier  than  the  one  preceding  it — not 
only  larger  in  size,  but  apparently  so  weighty  that  it 
gave  you  the  idea  of  a  moving  mountain  of  lead,  with 
a  little  drift  of  snow  to  fringe  the  upper  portion,  which 
fringe  would  disappear  and  return  again  and  again. 
The  sun  was  completely  hidden,  although  it  was  not 
long  after  midday,  and,  consequently,  there  was  no 
light  shade  on  one  side  of  the  wave,  both  sides  were 
alike  dull  and  heavy. 

The  little  barque's  head  was  put  to  the  northward, 
bringing  the  wind  slightly  on  the  quarter,  and,  as  the 
wave  took  hold  of  her  port  quarter,  it  lifted  her  high  up 
and  sent  her  cutwater  low  down  for  a  moment  onlv : 
then  it  would  strike  her  amidships  and  lift  her  bodily  up 
on  its  top.  The  crest  of  the  wave  would  run  along  her 
side,  make  a  roaring,  hissing  noise,  then  lift  up  her  bow 
and  let  her  stem  down  in  the  hollow,  when  the  whole 
wave  would  roll  on  in  front,  leaving  the  good  barque  in 
the  deep  hollow,  surrounded  by  high,  slanting  walls  of 
water.  Still,  there  was  no  great  pressure  of  wind ;  the 
heavy  sea  was  caused  by  the  gale  raging  far  away  be- 
hind. But  all  the  crow  knew  it  was  coming,  and,  while 
hoping  for  the  best,  all  was  done  that  good  seamanship 
could  suggest^  and  the  ship  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Excepting  the  Western  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  ocean  where  the  sea  runs  so 
liigh  and  regular  (at  times)  that  a  large  ship  may  float 
in  the  valley  or  hollow  of  a  wave  for  a  few  moments  at 
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a  time,  while  the  other  elements  are  cahn.  How  awfully 
grand  it  is  to  look  round  you  diiring  these  mom^its  I 
to  see  the  high  wall  of  water  coming  on  towards  you, 
as  if  about  to  tumble  on  to  the  mast  first,  and  then 
down  on  the  deck.  But  instead  of  this,  the  lower  edge 
of  the  slanting  wall  first  glides  under  the  quarter  of 
the  barque,  lifts  her  up,  and  she,  as  it  were,  climbs  up 
the  side,  mounts  its  crest,  and  sinks  down  the  other 
side — and  so  on  goes  the  good  ship,  gallantly  pasring 
over  each  succeeding  billow. 

As  the  afternoon  hours  roll  on,  so  does  the  sea,  and, 
later,  the  wind  increases  in  ^nolence,  the  crests  of  the 
waves  become  wider  and  longer,  deeper  and  stronger ; 
the  leaden-coloured  water  is  lathed  into  seething  foam, 
the  waves  strike  the  ship  harder,  and  the  spray  flies 
higher  and  higher. 

The  sea  is  now  at  its  greatest  height,  the  wind  is 
following  and  increasing  fast ;  the  storm-sails  are,  one 
after  the  other,  taken  in ;  the  waves  begin  to  wall  up 
in  a  less  slanting  direction ;  they,  as  it  were,  stand  quite 
upright,  and  are  fearful  to  gaze  upon — huge,  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  water.  They  have  a  restless,  dangerous 
look ;  their  edges,  at  the  very  top,  for  an  instant  of  time 
seem  like  a  flap  overlapping  the  liquid  wall ;  the  flap- 
like piece  faUs  into  froth,  the  whole  top  of  the  wave 
curls  itself  up  into  nearly  a  circle,  turns  white  as  it 
does  so,  then,  for  a  moment,  it  apparently  stands  totter- 
ing,  as  if  trying  to  balance  itself,  and  finally  breaks 
into  one  mass  of  foam,  and  rushes  down  the  wall,  roaring 
and  thundering,  until  it  strikes  the  ship,  sends  her  along 
at  groat  speoil,  then  passing  her,  leaves  a  mixture  of 
ground-up  water  beliind. 
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The  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  dangerous  to  per- 
sist in  going  before  the  wind.  The  vessel  must  be 
hove-to,  which  means,  her  bow,  instead  of  her  quarter, 
must  face  the  sea.  In  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
sailors  this  manoeuvre  is  attended  with  great  danger,, 
but  in  good  hands  it  is  easily  managed.  The  vessel's 
head  was  brought  to  the  wind,  and  with  a  small  tar- 
panling  in  the  mizcn  rigging,  there  she  lay,  lifting  her 
bows  to  the  wave  as  it  came,  receiving  a  slap  on  the 
weather  bow  every  now  and  then,  which  would  send  the 
water  flying  over  the  masthead  and  far  away  to  leeward, 
but  doing  no  other  harm  than  giving  everybody  a 
ducking. 

And  thus  you  were,  for  three  days  and  three  nights, 
in  one  of  the  heaviest  gales  that  ever  blew,  and  perhaps 
on  the  heaviest  sea  that  could  ever  run.  You  were  ou 
board  a  stout  little  craft,  manned  by  good  seamen.  The 
thought  of  even  a  ropeyam  being  carried  away  never 
altered  the  mind  of  anyone.  The  ship  had  been  honestly 
built,  and  vessels  of  this  description,  if  well  handled, 
can  weather  any  storm  and  face  any  sea  that  ever  did 
or  ever  will  exist.  During  that  three  days'  gale  you. 
had  a  good  rest,  and  were  almost  sorry  when  it  was 
over. 

After  a  gale  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  extra 
duty  to  be  performed.  Things  in  general  have  been 
knocked  about  and  displaced  during  a  heavy  gale,  and 
all  hands  are  engaged  for  a  time  in  putting  matters  to- 
rights  again.  You  had,  however,  been  well  rested,  and 
were  quite  able  to  make  yourself  useful  on  deck  or 
aloft.  The  vessel  was  also  nearing  Old  England,  and 
you  were  therefore  in  high  spirits. 
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Entering  the  chops  of  the  Channel  isalwaysaglorioim 
time  in  the  mind  of  a  British  sailor,  although  you  had 
not  much  to  expect  when  you  did  aixiTe  hosie  ;  stilly 
seeing  dear  Old  England  was  something.  But  for  a 
while  you  were  again  doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  wind  having  blown  a  gale  fnmt  one  direction, 
now  began  to  do  the  same  from  another ;  and,  as  the 
provisions  were  getting  short,  it  was  thought  adyisabla 
to  put  into  the 

SciLLT  Islands. 

After  being  pitched,  rolled,  knocked,  and  tossed  about 
in  mid  ocean,  with  nothing  in  sight  but  a  very  angry 
sea,  a  wild-looking  sky,  your  solitary  barque  looking 
like  a  little  dot  on  the  water,  and  giving  you  an  idea  that 
every  wave  was  trying  to  get  at  her,  and  hitting  her 
playfully  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  hit.  The 
waves  which  did  strike  her  seemed  pleased,  but  broke 
themselves  to  pieces,  and  had  to  run  away  to  leeward 
and  make  themselves  up  afresh ;  and  those  which  did 
not  hit  her  rushed  past  in  their  regular  form,  as  if 
looking  for  something  else. 

After  such  scenes  as  these,  how  pleasing  to  sight  the 
land,  and  still  more  pleasing  to  learn  that  you  are  going 
to  put  into  port  The  pilot-boat  brings  real  joy  to  jrou. 
**  The  dear,  pretty  little  thing,"  you  say  to  yourselfl 
"  What  a  fine  little  boat !  and  she  skims  over  the  water 
just  like  a  duck,  her  dose-reefed  sails  dashing  her  bow 
up  against  the  sen,  jerking  herself  over  it,  sailing  down 
and  then  up  hill  asrain  and  again,  her  small  spread  of 
canvas  dripping  wet,  and  the  stout,  weather-beaten 
fellows  ou  bivard  covi^red  from  top  to  toe  with  painted 
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stidB^  which  shines  and  glitters  like  the  side  of  their 
little  craft  when  she  comes  up  out  of  the  water. 

On  comes  the  welcome  little  thing,  so  pretty,  so  toy- 
like ;  the  jolly-looking  fellows  in  charge  of  her  move 
about  without  speaking,  as  they  all  know  what  to  do. 
They  don't  seem  to  care  a  bit  about  the  sea  getting 
over  them.  If  a  splash  of  salt  water  comes  up  into 
their  faces  they  just  shake  as  much  of  it  off  as  they  can, 
and  leave  what  remains  to  dry.  Then,  when  a  sea  gets 
over  the  rail  and  hits  them  on  the  back  they  take  no 
notice,  but  let  it  run  off  again,  or  stop  there  if  it  can. 
The  clething  they  wear  seems  made  for  the  water  to 
play  about  on,  and  if  there  were  no  water  flying  about, 
they  would  take  them  off  as  of  no  iise. 

The  pilot  and  his  men  know  from  whence  the  little 
barque  has  come,  but  out  of  compliment,  when  they 
get  close  enough,  they  call  out,  ''  Barque  oh,  hoy  I 
"Where  are  you  from  ?'*     The  answer  was  "  Kertch." 

They  next  ask,  "  Where  are  you  bound  to  P  "  "  Fal- 
mouth, for  orders,"  is  the  reply. 

"  You  won't  do  any  good  with  this  wind,  sir ;  you 
had  better  put  into  Scilly."  The  captain  of  the 
**  A —  M — "  makes  no  reply ;  so  the  pilot  takes  it  for 
granted  he  means  yes.  They  immediately  hook  a  very 
small  tackle  on  to  a  very  small  boat,  and  hoist  one  end 
up,  then  watch  for  a  smooth,  take  hold  of  the  other  end 
by  hand,  lift  it  over  the  rail  of  their  little  craft,  and 
drop  it  into  the  water.  Two  of  these  stalwart  fellows 
jump  into  her,  one  of  whom  pushes  her  away  from  the 
cutter,  while  the  other  gets  out  the  oars  or  paddles,  and 
soon  drop  astern  of  their  vessel.  Then,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  sea,  one  man  pulls  the  little  boat  up  imder  the 
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Ice  of  the  barque,  and  when  he  gets  quite  close,  he  caQep 
out,  ''Did  you  communicate  with  Constantinople?'' 
"We  did,"  was  the  reply.  "Then  I  cannot  come  <m 
board ;  you  must  steer  after  the  pilot  cutter.  We  wilL 
keep  her  close  imder  your  bows,  and  take  you  into  St. 
Mary's."  The  little  boat  then  returns  to  the  cutter^ 
the  drenched  men  take  the  boat  on  deck  again,  put  the 
cutter  before  the  wind,  and  the  barque  follows. 

Although  a  sailor's  life  at  sea  is  usually  a  rough  and 
dangerous  one,  yet  when  he  gets  into  port  all  hi» 
dangers  are  forgotten,  and  he  sets  himself  to  enjoy  to 
the  full  his  intervals  of  repose.  After  such  a  voyage, 
the  satisfaction  felt  on  getting  into  harbour  was  all  the 
greater.  As  for  you,  the  prospect  of  running  into- 
port,  getting  nearer  to  a  place  you  had  never  seen 
before,  raised  you  into  high  spirits.  ^*  Any  port  in  a 
storm,"  and  therefore  you  were  well  pleased  to  see  the 
many  little  islands  which  dotted  the  lake-like  harbour 
of  Scilly,  while  the  dark,  frowning  cliffs  reared  their 
towering  heads  in  defiance  of  the  raging  sea  outside. 
The  ship  sailed  into  harbour,  and  as  soon  as  the  anchor 
was  let  go  a  boat  came  alongside,  and  ordered  a  yellow 
flag  to  be  hoisted,  to  show  the  vessel  was  in  quarantine.. 

It  mattered  very  little  to  you  whether  the  vessel  was^ 
in  quarantine  or  not ;  you  had  got  into  port,  and  there 
was  a  chance  of  getting  some  fresh  provisions.  Every- 
thing about  you  was  strange  and  novel,  and  you  were 
quite  happy. 

After  lying  several  days  in  St.  Mary's  Boads,  and  a 
fair  wind  springing  up,  the  vessel  was  got  underweigh, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  called  at  Cork  for  orders, 
and  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  London: 
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On  arriving  at  liondon,  after  a  long  absence,  and 
'being  a  runaway  boy,  you  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  with  yourself.  You  had  no  desire  to  revisit 
Putney,  and  did  not  care  to  go  another  voyage  in 
the  same  vessel;  so,  having  a  little  money  due,  you 
were  paid  off  with  the  others. 

By  accident  you  met  a  boy  who  had  known  you  in 
Putney,  and  he  said  you  had  a  sister  living  in  Glapham, 
and  gave  you  her  address.  It  was  not  without  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  your  reception  that  you  made  your 
way  to  Glapham,  and  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  your 
lister  and  her  husband,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  mado 
yourself  known. 

"  What !  is  that  you,  Charlie  P  Where  ever  have 
you  come  from?  Where  have  you  been  all  the  last 
three  years?  So  you  are  a  sailor,  and  have  been  to  sea. 
Why,  what  a  fine  lad  you  are  growing.  There,  como 
inside  and  tell  us  all  about  it.''  Having  related  to 
ihem  all  about  your  trials  and  hardships,  you  found 
your  brother-in-law  a  very  kind-hearted  man,  very 
anxious  to  do  you  all  the  good  in  his  power ;  you  re- 
mained with  him  for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  he 
found  out  for  you  a  rich  imele,  who  was  then  living  at 
Ditton  Marsh,  ^and  one  day  he  accompanied  you  on  a 
visit  to  him.  Dressed  in  a  pair  of  white  trousers,  blue 
shirt,  blue  jacket,  and  tarpauling  hat,  you  looked  every 
inch  a  real  sailor  boy. 

In  a  small  mansion  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  a 
pretty  lawn  in  front,  and  having  a  garden  and  meadow 
land  adjoining,  with  the  usual  number  of  offices  and 
out-houses  attached — not  very  imposing  in  appearance, 
but  with  all  the  signs  of  substantial  comfort  and  wealth 
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Borroonding  it — dwelt  your  newly  discoTered  unde. 
You  were  shown  into  a  magnificent  drawing-loom^ 
where,  beside  your  uncle,  were  two  grand  ladies,  of 
whom  one  was  your  aunt,  and  the  other  a  distant 
relatiye.  You  dined  in  the  drawing  or  dining-room, 
but  would  much  rather  have  gone  into  the  kitchen.  You 
were,  of  course,  made  much  of,  especially  among  the 
servants.  On  your  parting  with  your  uncle,  a  few 
coins  were  dropped  into  your  hand.  On  leaving, 
you  somehow  felt  no  inclination  to  return  to  themi — 
they  were  too  grand  people  for  you. 

A  sailor's  lodging-house  is  no  very  desirable  place  for 
a  boy  at  the  age  of  a  little  over  twelve  to  live  in.  But 
there  was  no  other  available  place,  so  you  had  to  remain 
there  until  you  procured  a  berth  on  board  ship. 

Living  in  the  same  house  in  which  you  were  lodging 
were  sailors  of  various  nations,  and  among  them  a  man 
who  took  a  great  fancy  to  you,  and  who  was  also 
looking  for  a  ship.  He  determined  not  to  ship  in  any 
vessel  unless  she  happened  to  be  in  want  of  a  boy  also, 
so  that  you  could  go  with  him.  With  this  object  he 
and  you  used  to  go  about  together. 

You  were  not  long  in  getting  a  berth  in  the  "0  " 

of  South  Shields,  to  which  vessel  you  were  bound 
apprentice.  She  was  about  to  sail  on  a  voyage  to 
Memel,  in  the  Baltic,  and  was  going  in  ballast.  You 
joined  her  in  the  Thames,  but,  when  off  Gravesend, 
your  friend  left  the  vessel  in  bad  health. 

From  the  day  he  left  a  chapter  of  accidents  befel 
the  ship,  and  a  series  of  misfortunes  to  yourself,  in  the 
shape  of  ill-usage,  &c.  The  brig  had  scarcely  lifted 
anchor  from  off  Gravesend,  when  she  grounded  on  o 
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Bhelving  bank  of  the  river  at  high  water,  and  as  the 
tide  left  her,  she  fell  over  an  her  beam  ends,  with  her 
deck  towards  the  river.  As  the  tide  flowed  again,  the 
water  came  over  the  rail,  and  on  to  the  deck,  even 
before  it  touched  some  parts  of  her  bottom.  Several 
tides  ebbed  and  flowed  before  she  could  be  floated  again. 

Having  got  clear  of  the  bank,  the  ship  was  no  sooner 
underweigh  than  she  drifted  foul  of  a  man-of-war, 
and  carried  away  her  maintopmast,  which  had,  of 
course,  to  be  replaced ;  but,  while  in  the  act  of  sending 
it  up,'  the  mast-rope  broke,  smashed  a  few  of  the 
deck  planks,  and  did  other  damage. 

All  this  time  it  was  blowing  a  fair  wind,  and  the 
delay  was  vexatious  to  all  on  board ;  every  man  had  to 
do  double  work,  at  which  they  took  care  to  grumble, 
and  as  you  were  the  last  comer  on  board,  you  were  the 
one  at  whom  all  hands  threw  their  spite. 

In  those  days  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  have  a  cask 
of  table  beer  in  the  forecastle,  which  beer  was  constantly 
in  demand,  especially  after  working  hours.  You  were 
kept  labouring  hard  all  the  working  part  of  the  day, 
and  had  to  keep  your  watch  by  night  as  well.  Your 
watch  on  deck  at  night,  and  then  only  when  it 
happened  to  be  anchor- watch,  was  the  only  time  you 
had  any  rest ;  there  was  a  continual  call  on  you  to  go 
to  that  cask  and  draw  some  beer,  no  matter  where 
you  were,  what  you  were  doing,  whether  your  time  was 
your  own  or  not,  or  whether  you  were  tired  out  by  the 
hard  work  imposed  upon  you.  Although  small,  you 
were  made  useful.  No  matter  whether  you  had  just 
fallen  asleep  in  your  hammock  during  your  watch 
below,  if  any  of  the  fellows  wanted  a  pannikin  of  beer. 
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•even  although  he  happened  to  be  sitting  on  the  banel 
<;ontaining  it,  he  would  call  you  up  out  of  your  comfort- 
4ible  sleep  to  get  it  for  him.  And  yet  such  unfeeling^ 
selfish  men  called  themselves  sailors !  Instead  of  pity- 
ing you,  they  took  delight  in  tyrannising  over  you 
when  you  attempted  to  take  some  needful  rest.  "  Qet 
up,  you  young  cub.  Why  don't  you  move  yourself 
quick  P  I'll  give  you  a  good  rope's- ending  if  you  don't 
show  yourself  smart,"  accompanying  his  threats  by  the 
most  filthy  oaths.  Then,  perhaps,  after  you  had  waited 
on  the  wretch,  he  would  deal  you  a  blow  on  the  side  of 
the  head  of  sufficient  force  to  knock  you  down,  and  if 
you  did  not  cry  or  complain,  would  follow  it  with  a 
kick.  You  bore  all  the  ill-usage  with  dogged  and 
hardened  feelings. 

Disaster  after  disaster  happened  to  this  dreadful 
vessel.  Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong,  and  more 
than  once  she  was  as  nearly  as  possible  being  lost. 
Indeed,  you  sometimes  wished,  in  the  bitterness  of  your 
heart,  that  she  would  run  ashore,  or  go  to  the  bottom — 
yes,  even  if  you  went  with  her.  It  frequently  occurred 
when  a  man  was  passing  you,  without  your  saying  a 
word  or  doing  anything  wrong,  he  would  lift  up  his 
cowardly  fist  and  give  you  an  unmerciful  punch  on  the 
head,  and  say,  ''  There,  take  that,  you  young  humbug ; 
you  will  be  sure  to  deserve  it  by-and-by,  if  you  dom't 
deserve  it  now,"  while  others  of  the  dastardly  crew 
would  smile  at  him  approvingly,  just  as  if  he  had  done 
something  very  brave,  and  said  something  very  witty. 

In  general  the  conduct  of  this  ship's  crew  was  so 
bad,  so  disgusting,  that,  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of 
the  reader,  the  writer  thinks  it  better  to  skip  over  the 
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doings  of  as  cowardly  a  lot  as  ever  maimed  a  ship. 
They  were  a  disgrace  to  the  race,  a  dirty,  lazy  set, 
nothing  of  the  true  British  sailor  about  any  one  of 
them. 

But  at  length  this  unfortunate  ship  arrived  at  Memel, 
the  same  ill-usage  and  hard  labour  being  continued  up 
to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

One  afternoon,  while  taking  in  timber  through  the 
bow  port,  the  men  who  were  on  the  floating  stage 
under  the  bow  of  the  ship  were  hoisting  up  the  end 
of  a  very  heavy  log  by  means  of  a  lufi-tackle.  It  was 
your  duty  to  haul  in  the  slack  of  the  rope  and  hold  on; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  strain  on  the  tackle  was  too 
much  for  you,  and  the  rope  slipped  through  your  hands 
80  fast  that  it  caused  a  burning  sensation  in  them,  and 
ecmipelled  you  to  let  go — when  down  went  the  end  of  the 
log  into  the  water.  One  of  the  men  was  standing 
just  by  your  side,  and  with  all  his  strength  he  swung 
round  his  fist  and  gave  you  a  terrific  blow  in  the  face, 
which  knocked  you  clean  off  the  stage ;  but  by  some 
means  he  managed  to  catch  hold  of  your  feet,  and  there 
he  held  you  till  you  were  quite  exhausted.  You  could 
not  tell  how  long  you  remained  in  this  position,  but 
oould  feel  the  effects  of  the  blow.  You  could  remember 
your  head  going  splash  into  the  water,  and  feeling  it 
rash  past ;  but  becoming  unconscious,  you  knew  nothing 
more  till  you  found  yourself  lying  on  a  log  of  timber 
down  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 

Having  finished  loading  in  due  course,  and  being  of 
too  heavy  a  draft  of  water,  the  ship  was  taken  over 
the  bar,  and  her  deck  load  put  on  board  while  she  lay 
in  the  open  roadstead. 

10 
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Here,  again,  more  misery  was  in  store  for  you,  and 
you  were  rapidly  breaking  down  under  the  ill-treatment 
you  were  subjected  to.  The  ship  was  rolling  very 
badly,  but  notwithstanding,  the  heavy  logs  had  to  be 
got  on  deck  somehow.  Althoiigh  your  body  was  sore 
all  over,  and  you  could  scarcely  move  without  pain, 
you  were  knocked  about  here  and  there,  and  hardly 
allowed  a  moment's  rest.  More  than  once  you  put 
your  hand  on  the  rigging  with  the  intention  of  going 
up  to  the  masthead,  and  throwing  yourself  from  thence 
into  the  sea,  or  on  to  the  ship's  deck.  But  at  such 
times,  an  inward  monitor  warned  you  of  the  sin  of 
self-destruction,  and  you  obeyed  its  silent  conmiand. 
God,  who  is  everywhere,  was  watching  over  the  life  of 
the  poor  friendless  sailor  boy,  though,  to  yourself,  it  did 
not  seem  worth  preserving. 

The  vessel  having  completed  her  deck  loading,  no 
time  was  lost  in  getting  underweigh,  when  her  course 
was  shaped  for  Newry,  in  Ireland.  After  «  long  and 
tiresome  voyage,  the  ship  arrived  at  her  destination 
safely;  and  after  the  cargo  was  discharged,  to  your 
great  delight  nearly  all  the  crew  left  her.    . 

There  were  three  boys  on  board  the  "  C y**  and 

it  was  the  duty  of  the  three  boys,  including  yourself, 
to  assist  the  men  to  get  their  clothing  on  shore,  as  they 
were  discharged.  You  had  not  forgotten  the  many  blows 
dealt  you  by  one  of  the  crew  in  particular.  He  was  a 
short,  thick-set,  bull-dog  sort  of  fellow,  bow-legged, 
but  exceedingly  strong,  and  very  conceited.  Along 
with  the  other  two  boys  you  had  to  help  him  get  his 
clothing  on  to  the  beach  at  Warren  Pointj  where  the 
beach  is  covered  with  good-sized  pebbles.     He  and  his 
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traps  were  landed,  and  the  latter  carried  a  little  way 
up  from  the  water's  edge.  It  then  occurred  to  all 
three  boys  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  you; 
and  instead  of  replying  to  his  "Good-bye,"  you  all 
began  to  pelt  him  with  stones.  When  he  found  him- 
self in  this  position,  he  showed  his  true  colours — those 
of  a  cowsrd.  He  dropped  his  bag  and  ran  away,  as  if 
for  his  life. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  a  place  where  he  could  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  shower  of  stones,  he  called  out, 
**ril  catch  you  some  day — ^you,  Charlie.'*  And  you 
well  remember  calling  back  to  him,  "And  Til  catch  you 
*ome  day,  you  coward!'* 

At  that  moment  the  thought  crossed  your  mind  that 
some  day  you  might  meet  him  when  you  had  grown  a 
man ;  and  if  it  should  be  your  good  fortime  to  become 
captain,  or  even  mate,  this  man's  cruelty  would  be  kept 
in  mind  should  he  apply  for  a  berth  on  board  the  vessel 
in  which  you  happened  to  be.  This  thought  stimulated 
you  to  increased  exertion  in  your  endeavours  to  rise  in 
your  profession. 

Most  of  the  men  having  left  the  ship,  for  the  first 
time  during  many  weeks  you  enjoyed  regular  rest,  and 
the  yessel  became  a  paradise  compared  with  what  it 
had  been. 

The  next  Toyage  was  to  Archangel.  A  crew  of 
Irish  sailors  were  shipped  in  place  of  the  men  you 
were  so  glad  to  see  depart,  and  they  proved  very  muck 
Under  to  you  than  the  brutal  crew  from  the  Korth  of 
England. 

During  the  passage,  and  before  passing  through  the 
Peniland  Firth  into  the  North  Sea,  the  vessel  en?* 
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countered  heavy  gales  of  wind,  and,  owing  to  bad  sea- 
manship, lost  all  the  sail  that  was  set  on  her,  and  at 
one  time  there  was  very  great  danger  of  being  driven 
on  shore. 

Off  Cape  Wrath  the  ship  was  assailed  by  another 
fierce  gale,  after  which  she  had  a  fair  wind,  ran 
into  the  North  Sea,  and  soon  passed  the  Shetland 
Islands.  Your  treatment  during  this  voyage  gave  you 
no  ground  of  complaint,  excepting  that  at  times  one  or 
two  of  the  old  hands  would  threaten  you  with  treat- 
ment such  as  that  of  the  previous  voyage,  and  impose 
upon  you  duties  they  well  knew  they  ought  to  have 
done  themselves.  For  instance,  one  night,  off  the  North 
Gape,  it  came  on  to  blow,  and  the  topgallant  sails  had 
to  be  clewed  up,  the  topsails  lowered,  and  the  reef- 
tackles  hauled  out;  the  courses  were  hauled  up,  and 
allowed  to  hang  in  the  gear.  About  midnight  the  clear 
outline  of  the  North  Cape  could  be  seen  by  the  star- 
light, and  appeared  to  be  not  very  far  off. 

Suddenly  the  wind  died  away,  the  sky  became  over- 
cast, and  gleams  of  lightning  issued  from  the  clouds, 
every  flash  of  which  showed  where  every  man  was 
standing,  and  who  he  was ;  but  each  flash  left  you  in 
such  complete  darkness  that  you  could  not  see  anjrthing 
— ^as  dark  as  if  you  were  fitted  into  a  lump  of  coal.  A 
feeling  of  awe  came  over  you,  as  no  doubt  it  did  over  all 
the  ship's  crew,  as  every  one  stood  still,  waiting  for  a 
glimpse  of  each  other,  and  when  the  next  flash  came, 
followed  or  accompanied  by  a  heavy  peal  of  thimder, 
all  remained  perfectly  still,  waiting  in  breathless 
anticipation  for  the  next  burst ;  and  when  it  did  come 
again,  you  could  see  everyone  standing  in  a  sort  of 
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stupor,  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  with  their 
arms  hanging  down  by  their  sides. 

After  the  first  few  flashes  it  fell  dead  calm;  the  vessel 
began  to  shake  about— you  could  not  call  it  rolling, 
there  was  not  sea  enough  for  that — and  the  coal-like 
darkness,  the  calm,  the  lightning  and  thunder  clatter- 
ing as  if  quite  close  to  your  ears — ^indeed,  at  times  it 
sounded  so  near  that  you  imagined  it  to  be  something 
rattling  at  your  ears,  your  feet,  or  down  the  main 
hatchway — everywhere,  in  fact — caused  you  to  tremble. 
But  now  it  was  calm ;  between  the  claps  of  thimder, 
when  all  ought  to  have  been  sij^ent,  as  at  first,  there  was 
heard  a  hissing,  roaring  sort  of  noise,  which  made  it 
truly  awful.  The  hissing  noise  seemed  to  be  all  round 
the  ship  at  times ;  then  it  would  sound  as  if  it  were 
ahead  of  you,  then  as  if  it  were  astern,  now  on  one 
side  and  now  on  the  other.  Sometimes  the  sound 
would  give  you  the  idea  that  it  was  close  to  you,  then 
as  if  it  were  far  away,  and  it  was  still  so  dark  that  when 
a  flash  came  it  showed  you  everybody  standing  in  the 
same  position  you  had  last  seen  them,  appearing  as  if 
they  were  all  lightning-  and  thunder-struck. 

The  first  sound  came  from  one  of  the  Irish  sailors, 
who  said,  "Bedad,  we  are  going  to  catch  it  now." 
These  words  seemed  to  wake  everybody  up ;  the  next 
words  were  an  order  from  the  captain  to  up  and  stow 
the  topgallant  sails.  You,  for  one,  did  not  care  to  go 
aloft,  and  it  seemed  as  if  everyone  else  was  of  the  same 
mind ;  not  one  of  them  stirred.  It  was  then,  when  the 
next  flash  of  lightning  came,  that  you  were  subjected 
to  a  little  of  the  old  usage.  Frightened  to  go  himself, 
one  of  the  old  hands  made  his  way  close  to  you,  and 
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irhen  he  was  near  enougii,  he  flwcmg  his  heayy  hand 
round  and  gave  you  a  backhander  that  sent  yon  reeling 
•gainst  the  rail,  at  tlie  same  time  saying,  ''  You  lazy 
yoimg  wretch,  why  don't  you  go  up  and  stow  that 
Ibretopgallant  sail  P '' 

All  the  fear  was  knocked  out  of  you,  with  your  face 
broken,  and  your  heart  more  than  half  broken.  You 
felt  your  way  to  the  ri^^g,  and  when  the  next  fladi 
of  lightning  came,  you  were  seen  climbing  oyer  the  top 
brim  on  your  way  up  to  stow  the  saiL  The  fear  of 
a  hea\'y  squall  overtaking  the  ship,  and  blowing  the 
mast  out  of  her  had  all  gone ;  you  were  rather  in  hopes 
it  would,  and  take  you  with  it,  and  put  an  end  to  your 
existence. 

The  hissiQg  and  roaring  continued;  you  could  hear  it 
quite  plainly  on  the  yard,  but  did  not  know,  nor  did 
you  care  what  it  was.  You  went  on  stowing  the  top- 
gallant sail,  and  ^took  plenty  of  time  about  it,  careless 
whether  you  ever  left  the  yard  for  the  deck  or  not. 

The  strange  noise  seemed  all  of  a  sudden  to  come 
quite  close,  and  there  were  longer  intervals  between 
the  flashes  of  lightning ;  but  when  the  flashes  did 
come  they  seemed  to  warm,  and  to  some  extent  stupefy 
you.  As  you  were  leaning  over  the  yard  you  felt  a' 
dab  of  wet  fall  on  to  your  bare  neck,  and  wondered 
where  it  came  from.  Looking  on  to  the  other  yardarm^ 
you  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  ball  of  fire,  quite  round, 
dancing  about  as  if  in  great  glee.  It  was  on  the  very 
yardarm,  but  you  were  so  sickened  with  the  blow  you 
had  received  that  you  did  not  feel  at  all  frightened. 
You  kept  watching  it  as  it  danced  about,  and  could  not 
help  wondering  what  it  was ;  but  in  a  short  time  you 
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became  used  to  it,  and^  still  leaning  over  the  yard, 
felt  one  or  two  more  dabs  of  water  fall  on  your  neck, 
and  tben  many  more.  They  felt  very  beayy.  Tbe  ship 
bad  no  motion,  but  was  lying  as  steady  as  if  she  were 
in  dock.  At  length  there  was  no  mistaking  what  the 
roaring,  hissing  noise  meant,  and  what  the  heavy  dabs 
of  water  were,  as  they  began  to  fall  fast  all  oyer  you, 
ii^&k^g  you  fear  that  you  would  be  washed  off  the 
yard. 

Bain  you  could  scarcely  call  it,  for  the  water  was 
pouring  down  in  continuous  streams,  and  being  more 
and  more  fearful  of  being  washed  off  the  yard,  you 
passed  two  or  three  turns  of  a  rope  round  the  yard  and 
yourself  with  the  yardarm  gasket,  and  having  by  this 
means  made  yourself  quite  secure,  you  laid  your  fore- 
head on  your  arms,  and  while  the  rain  kept  pouring 
down,  you  feU  fast  asleep. 

You  must  have  had  a  good  nap,  and  when  you  woke 
up,  found  it  was  still  raining,  but  only  a  small,  steady 
rain.  You  finished  stowing  the  topgallant  sail,  and 
then  went  down  on  deck. 

Instead  of  a  heavy  gale,  as  every  one  on  board  ex- 
pected, at  daylight  the  dark  clouds  cleared  away,  a 
light  breeze  sprang  up  right  afb,  and  all  sail  was  soon 
set.  As  the  wind  freshened  the  vessel  was  steered 
towards  the  White  Sea. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  as  the  breeze  continued  to 
freshen,  all  studding-sails  were  set  on  the  vessel,  on 
both  sides,  alow  and  aloft.  She  was  doing  as  much  as 
she  could  do,  viz.,  from  seven  to  eight  knots  per  hour ; 
everybody  on  board  seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  the 
wind  continued  very  steady  all  that  day  and  during 
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the  next  night.  The  following  day  the  wind  continued 
the  same,  but  there  came  on  a  dense  fog  which  lasted 
all  the  following  night,  and  when  next  morning  came 
it  was  still  so  dense  that  you  could  scarcely  see  from 
one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other.  The  vessel  carried 
the  same  sail  which  she  had  been  doing  during  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  vis.,  aU  studding-sails,  &c. 

It  was  about  eight  bells,  or  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  when 
all  hands  except  the  helmsman  had  gone  below  to 
breakfast.  After  they  had  been  down  about  twenty 
minutes,  the  man  at  the  helm  called  out  that  he  thought 
he  heard  a  strange  noise.  The  captain  put  his  head 
above  the  companion  and  listened  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  said  he  could  hear  nothing.  The  vessel  at  the 
time  was  going  along  about  seven  knots,  the  steersman 
was  relieved  at  the  helm,  and  the  man  who  relieved 
him  also  thought  he  heard  something,  which  was  re- 
ported below.  This  time  the  mate  came  up,  and  after 
listening  a  short  time,  said,  ''  It  is  only  the  rippling  of 
the  tide ;  steer  your  course,  that  is  all  you  have  to  do," 
and  went  down  again  to  finish  his  breakfast. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  the  man  at  the 
helm  called  out,  "  Breakers  ahead !  "  In  an  instant 
there  was  a  rush  upon  deck,  some  with  their  mouths 
half  full  of  victuals,  and  others  only  half  dressed. 

One  of  the  men  called  out,  "  Brealcers  on  the  star- 
board bow !  "  "  Breakers  on  the  port  bow,"  sung  out 
another.  The  captain  and  mate  began  to  give  all  sorts 
of  orders  one  after  the  other,  so  quick  that  no  one 
knew  what  to  do,  or  which  to  do  first.  Some  of  the 
crew  let  go  the  studding-sail  tacks,  others  let  go  the 
topgallant  sheets,  while  others  let  go  the  topsail  hal- 
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yards,  and  in  tvo  or  throo  minutes  all  the  sails  vera 
flying;  away  in  the  f^oaUwt  confusion.  The  holm  va» 
first  ordered  to  bo  put  hard  a-port,  then  hard  a-starboard ; 
then  the  man  at  the  helm  let  go  hin  hold  of  it,  and  the 
loDg  tiller  took  full  charf^  of  the  quarterdeck. 

The  brig  by  this  time  had  run  right  in  among  the 
breakers,  and  all  of  a  sudden  she  gave  a  bump  which 
sent  both  masts  forward  as  if  they  wore  going  clean 
over  the  bows,  the  midship  part  of  the  deck  bent  up- 
wards as  if  the  ship's  bock  was  going  to  break,  the 
heavy  seas  commoiicod  striking  her  under  the  stern, 
sending  her  over  rock  after  rock,  bumping  heavily 
all  the  time,  until  there  was  not  sufficient  water  to  send 
her  any  further ;  sho  then  turned  broadside  on  to  the 
wind  and  sea,  and  the  latter  made  its  way  right  over 
her  side. 

The  sails  now  began  to  feel  the  force  of  tho  wind 
more;  a  few  of  them  went  to  sbrcds,  while  others  held 
fast,  and  kept  flapping  and  making  a  noise  which,  to- 
gether with  tho  roaring  of  the  sea,  was  most  appalling. 
AH  bands  had  now  tukon  lofuge  under  tlio  weather  rail 
or  bulwark,  some  having  lashed  themselves  to  it,  while 
others  were  holding  on  for  their  lives.  There  was 
only  one  man  washed  overboard,  but  the  next  draw- 
back sea  washed  biin  buck  again — two  or  three  of  the 
liands  caught  hold  of  him  and  lushed  him  under  the  lee 
of  the  rail,  while  others  were  hauling  on  the  braces. 

For  some  hours  the  seu  kept  hammering  away  at  tho 
^ip,  but  towards  noon  it  began  to  lose  its  strength, 
and  was,  therefore,  lees  dangerous,  and  in  a  very  short 
lime  the  water  had  left  her  high  and  dry. 

You  were  not  in  the  least  sorry  when  the  ship  was 
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thrown  among  the  breakers ;  you  had  been  somnoh  ill- 
used  on  board  of  her  that  it  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  your  life  to  see  her  there,  and  when  she  struok 
and  went  oyer  the  first  rock,  you  in  your  own  mind 
were  very  much  afraid  that  she  would  go  dear,  but 
when  she  struck  again  and  again,  and  you  saw  there 
was  no  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  breakers,  notwith- 
standing the  yery  great  danger  you  were  in,  anything, 
even  death  itself,  was  preferable  to  life  in  that  ship. 
The  thought  ran  through  your  mind  that  you  were 

apprenticed  to  the  "  C "  and  if  she  were  lost  you 

would  be  free. 

The  fog  still  continued  so  dense  that  nothing  could 
be  seen  beyond  a  few  yards.  Around  you  there  were 
nothing  but  brown  rocks,  seaweed,  breakers,  and  the 
wrecked  ship,  and  therefore  it  was  considered  by  those 
on  board,  who  ought  to  have  known  best,  that  it  was 
much  the  safest  plan  to  remain  by  the  wreck  until  the 
fog  cleared  away  and  it  could  be  seen  where  the  Tessd 
had  run  on  shore,  as  neither  the  captain  nor  mate 
even  knew  which  side  of  the  White  Sea  the  vessel  had 
run  ashore,  as  they  had  supposed  that  the  hrig  was 
midway  between  the  coasts,  but  from  how  the  land 
bore  when  first  seen  they  supposed  the  vessel  must  be 
on  the  Lapland  side. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  vessel  ran  on  shore  the 
fog  cleared  away,  it  was  found  that  the  vessel  was  under 
a  headland  of  great  height,  with  a  very  small  space 
of  level  land  at  its  base.  We  were  soon  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  Laplanders — ^men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. They  were  very  kind,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
do  all  they  could  for  us,  and  were  of  great  assistance 
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in  patting  np  a  tent  made  ont  of  the  spars  and  sails 
saved  from  the  vessdl,  which  they  helped  to  secure. 

After  bdng  about  two  weeks  on  shore,  the  captain 
and  four  men  left  Lapland  in  the  long  boat  for  Arch- 
ttDgely  promising  to  return  at  once  and  take  us  off  the 
ifiAand  on  which  we  had  been  cast ;  but  after  waiting 
some  weeks,  and  as  the  fall  of  the  year  was  coming  on^ 
we,  in  fear  of  being  wintered  there,  took  to  the  small 
boat  and  made  for  Archangel  also.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  we  were  picked  up  by  a  Russian  yessel 
in  the  White  Sea,  which  took  us  on  to  the  Port  of 
Archangel,  at  which  place  the  English  Consul  took 
charge  of  us,  and  made  us  very  comfortable. 

Once  more,  then,  you  had  to  look  for  a  ship,  and  you 

were  not  long  in  obtaining  one — the   "R y**   of 

Peterhead.  '  It  was  in  this  vessel  that  you  found  out 

the  difference  between  the  "  C "  and  a  vessel  where 

fidr  usage  was  to  be  had.     In  the  "  R "  they  were 

excellent  sailors,  of  more  spirit  and  good-nature  than 
to  impose  upon  a  little  boy — too  proud,  too  noble,  too 
sailor-hearted.  The  captain,  officers,  and  men  were 
friends ;  the  work  of  the  ship  was  done  with  a  will, 
and  when  it  was  done  your  time  was  your  own. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  arriving  in  Archangel  you 
were  away  again,  and  landed  in  Peterhead ;  from  there 
you  shipped  in  a  sloop  bound  to  Aberdeen.  Having 
landed  at  Aberdeen,  you  were  once  more  all  adrift, 
but   soon  procured   a  berth   on  board  a  brig  —  the 

**  St.  N ,"  of  Aberdeen,  and  for  a  short  time  you 

were  knocking  about  the  Orkney  Islands  in  her,  and 
finally  left  her  at  Burntisland,  after  which  you  made  the 
best  of  your  way  to  the  Jforth  of  England — South 
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Shields.  There  yon  found  the  owner  of  the  "  0  /^ 
and  was  the  first  to  give  him  a  full  account  of  the  loas 
-of  his  vessel.  You  were  taken  into  his  house,  and 
l)eing  a  poor  shipwrecked  boy^  were  made  very  much  of. 
You  were  well  cared  for,  supplied  with  a  small  outfit, 
and  started  off  in  search  of  another  ship.    The  next 

vessel  in  which  you  shipped  was  the  "H y*  of 

Newcastle,  bound,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  Quebec, 
in  ballast. 

Although  you  had  been  quite  four  years  and  a  half 
knocking  about  getting  your  living,  you  were  only 
thirteen  and  a  half  years  of  age.  With  your  duck 
trousers,  blue-striped  shirt,  long,  black  curly  hair,  black 
eyes,  red  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  set  of  teeth  quite  even 
and  as  white  as  snow,  you  became  a  great  favourite 
almost  everywhere  you  went,  and  most  people  were 
astonished  that  you  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world 
before  you  were  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  many  of 
those  who  were  kind  to  you  at  this  time  you  have  never 
forgotten,  and  never  will  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
You  hod  now  become  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
some  sort  of  education,  and  became  alarmed  at  tlie 
prospect  of  being  before  the  mast  all  your  life.  Many 
a  sorrowful  hour  you  passed  alone,  brooding  over  the 
fuct  that  other  boys  could  read  and  write  well,  and  you 
could  only  do  so  indifferently. 

To  a  certain  extent  you  had  given  your  mind  to 
study,  for  one  so  young ;  but  you  found  it  very  hard 
indeed  to  get  on  without  assistance,  especially  when 
you  were  sneered  at  by  the  men  for  trying  to  improve 
yourself.  You  well  remember  that  once,  while  you 
were  up  in  a  corner  of  the  forecastle  of  a  ship,  trying 
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to  learn  to  read,  one  of  the  men  came  up  and  gave  yotr 
a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  face,  saying,  "  Take  that,  yoir 
yonng  scamp;  you  will  be  on  the  quarterdeck  some 
day/'  That  blow  meant  jealousy,  and  although  much 
hurt  at  the  time,  it  made  you  more  determined  to  get 
away  from  the  society  of  such  brutes.  In  after  years^ 
that  same  man  had  to  touch  his  cap  to  you  when  you 
were  on  the  quarterdeck,  in  command  of  a  large  ship, 
i  and  little  suspected  at  first  that  it  was  you  he  had  struck 
:  in  Buch  a  cowardly  manner ;  this  he  had  to  find  out, 
and  he  did,  as  will  be  seen  further  on  in  these  pages. 

Tou  had  now  ftdly  made  up  your  mind  to  persevere- 
in  teaching  yourself  to  read  and  write,  and  seldom  ever 
lost  a  chance  of  doing  so,  although  you  had  to  do  it 
under  great  difficulties.  Still,  little  by  little,  you  went 
on  improving,  and  what  you  did  learn  you  found  useful, 
and  were  more  or  less  proud  of. 

The  voyage  out  to  Quebec  in  the  "  H — "  was  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  and  nothing  worth  noting  occurred, 
until  one  day,  while  beating  up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, the  vessel  touched  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  nearly 
Iiigh  water,  and  as  the  tide  was  ebbing  fast  at  the  time, 
ahe  stuck  fast,  and  about  three  hours  after  was  high 
and  dry  out  of  the  water.  At  dead  low  water  it  was 
found  that  she  was  hanging  on  her  starboard  bilge  on 
the  ledge,  slightly  listed  towards  it,  her  keel  and  one 
side  of  the  ship  being  quite  clear,  so  clear  that  the  whole 
of  the  crew  could  walk  xmder  her  bottom ;  and  just 
before  going  to  dinner  the  whole  crew  did  walk  under 
the  vessel,  and  had  a  good  look  up  at  her.  There  wa^ 
not  a  sold  left  on  board,  everyone — from  captain  to^ 
Ixjj — .^iiras  right  imder  her  at  the  same  time,  all  wonder- 
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ing  how  she  could  hong  there.  After  taking  a  good 
look  at  her,  all  hands  went  on  board  to  dinner,  and 
about  twenty  minutes  after  you  had  been  under  her 
bottom,  she  slipped  off  with  a  jerk  which  made  every- 
thing rattle  again.  The  ship  landed  just  where  you 
had  all  been  walking. 

You  have  often  thought  since,  that  if  it  hod  so 
happened  that  the  ship  slipped  off  the  rock  at  the 
time  you  were  all  underneath  it,  how  surprised  every 
one  ^would  have  been  when  they  found  the  vessel  in 
such  good  order.  What  a  mystery  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
crew  ;  for  the  whole  must  have  been  crushed  and 
groimd  into  powder.  The  ship  had  slipped  a  distance  of 
ten  feet,  and,  in  consequence,  the  tide  floated  her 
sooner,  and  as  there  was  a  light  breeze  blowing  at  the 
time,  she  sailed  away  as  if  nothing  had  happened 

Taking  in  a  cargo  of  timber  in  Quebec  river  is 
done  every  day,  and  will  continue  to  be  done  to  the 
•end  of  time.  There  is  nothing  interesting  in  it  worth 
writing  about.  You  lent  a  hand  to  load  the  ship,  and, 
when  she  was  loaded  and  ready  for  sea,  you  made 

The  First  False  Step. 

This  step  you  were  persuaded  to  take  by  some  crimps 
£rom  the  shore  and  also  some  of  the  crew.  You  wec» 
told  that  the  wages  were  eleven  pounds  per  month  for 
able  seamen,  and  eight  pounds  for  ordinary  seamen* 
Promises  were  held  out  that  you  could  have  a  week  on 
shore ;  you  would  be  taken  care  o^  and  another  ship 
be  provided  for  you,  and  if  she  were  two  months- 
on  the  passage  home,  there  would  be  £22  for  the  able 
seaman  and  £16  for  you.    All  these  indwcemftnts  weie 
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placed  before  you,  and  as  several  of  the  men  consented 
to  go>  you  went  with  them.  It  was  quite  true  that  you 
could  get  eight  pounds  per  month,  that  you  could  have 
a  week  on  shore,  and  that  another  ship  could  be  pro- 
vided for  you  without  any  trouble ;  but  what  did  it 
end  in,  during  the  few  days  you  were  on  shore  ?  You 
were  run  into  debt  to  the  extent  of  a  month  and  a  halfs 
pay ;  in  one  way  and  another  you  were  made  to  sign 
over  a  month  and  a  half's  advance  notes  to  the 
crimp,  and  when  you  landed  in  Greenock  in  the  ship 
**  M —  B — ,"  you  were  indebted  to  the  ship  and  had  to 
remain  on  board  to  work  it  out,  and  then  landed  with- 
out a  penny.  Besides  all  that,  you  were  branded  as  a 
deserter;  you  had  been  dishonest,  and  it  served  you 
quite  right  that  you  had  to  suffer  for  it.  And  you  did 
suffer.  You  had  nm  away  from  a  good  ship  and  lost 
your  wages  honestly  earned,  and  never  touched  a  penny 
of  the  "  big  "  pay  you  earned,  through  leaving  your 
honest  employment.  That  was  a  lesson  you  never 
forgot.  Because  of  that  false  step  much  of  your  time 
was  lost,  especially  with  respect  to  improving  yourself 
in  education. 

Having  completed  the  working  out  of  the  debt  to  the 
**  M —  B — ,"  you  with  two  others  of  the  crew  who  had 
made  the  same  mistake  by  deserting  as  you  had  done, 
shipped  in  a  schooner,  and  the  three  of  you  together, 
with  the  captain,  made  up  the  crew  of  the  "  H — /'  of 
Dartmouth. 

A  QiTEER  Ship,  with  a  much  Queerer  Captain. 

The  "  H — ,"  of  Dartmouth,  might  have  been  new,  or 
she  might  have  been  ever  so  many  years  old  for  all  you 
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knew;  it  was  impossible  to  guess  which,  she  had  been  go* 
much  bedaubed  with  tar  all  oyer.  Yourself  with  two 
old  shipmates  joined  her  at  Greenock,  and  as  soon  aar 
you  did  join  her  the  captain  went  on  shore,  and  during- 
his  stay  there  were  many  inquiries  after  him ;  but  he 
was  neyer  to  be  found  on  board  by  day,  and  as  soon  as^ 
he  came  on  board  he  would  go  below  to  bed,  and  leaTe 
orders  with  one  of  the  men  that  he  was  not  to  be  dis-^ 
turbed,  and  if  anybody  asked  for  him,  to  say  he  was 
not  on  board.  As  soon  as  he  had  had  his  sleep  out,  he* 
would  order  the  boat  to  be  ready  alongside ;  and  when 
it  was  quite  ready  he  would  put  his  head  above  the* 
companion,  and  after  seeing  that  the  coast  was  quite- 
clear,  he  would  jump  into  the  boat  and  bid  you  pull 
him  ashore  quick,  when  he  would  steer  the  boat  to  some 
extraordinary  part,  or  out-of-the-way  place,  and  land. 
During  the  forenoon  of  every  day  there  used  to  arrive 
alongside  sundry  instalments  of  provisions  in  very 
small  parcels,  and,  as  a  rule,  from  different  shops. 

This  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  some  days,  and  one  of 
the  men  kept  reminding  him  that^the  vessel  was  in 
want  of  ballast,  and  each  timo  he  was  reminded  he 
promised  to  have  some  sent  off,  but  the  ballast  never 
arrived. 

One  morning,  about  10  a.m.,  and  shortly  after  he 
went  on  shore,  he  returned  to  the  vessel  and  gave 
orders  to  heave  away  at  the  windlass,  and  get  the 
anchor  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  again  reminded 
that  the  vessel  was  not  ballasted.  S[is  reply  was^ 
"  Never  mind  that ;  I  know  her  better  than  you  do ; 
she  will  stand  up  all  right." 

The  anchor  was  soon  up  to  the  bows,  the  head-sails 
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set,  and  aB  tlie  wind  snd  tide  were  both  in  her  fsToar, 
she  was  put  before  the  former,  and  was  not  long  in 
distancing  the  place  where  she  had  been  anchored 
bat,  unluckily  for  the  captain,  when  off  the  Clock 
Light  the  wind  died  away  and  the  tide  turned  agoinBt 
her.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  drift  back 
to  Greenock  or  to  let  go  the  anchor.  The  boat  was 
sent  ahead  with  all  three  hands  in  her,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  tide  and  a  catepaw  now  and  then,  the  captain 
managed  to  get  her  close  in  shore  oat  of  sight,  and  as 
soon  as  the  anchor  was  let  go,  went  down  below  and 
turned  in. 


SABTXOUIH. 


The  anchor  had  not  long  been  let  go,  when  the  port 
boat  was  seen  pulling  towards  the  vessel,  and  when  it 
vas  reported  to  the  captain  that  she  was  coming  along- 
side, he  of  a  sodden  took  very  ill,  and  commenced  to 
groan  with  pain. 

Aa  soon  as  the  boat  came  alongside,  the  man  who 
hod  been  steering  her  jumped  on  board  and  said, 
"  Where  ia  the  master  P  " 

11 
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'*  He  is  down  below/'  waa  the  reply,  and'  a»  the 
man  went  aft  he  oonld  hear  the  master  groaning  fear* 
fully ;  but«  notwithstanding  the  groansy  the  man  went 
below,  and  there  he  saw  the  captain  in  his  bed,  roUmg 
^  and  tumbling  about  as  if  in  the  greatest  pain  ■■  and 
agony. 

The  first  words  the  man  said  was,  ^'I  am  sent  after 
the  port  dues ;  "  but  the  captain  only  turned  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  to  him  and  gave  another  groan.  The  man 
then  went  close  to  him,  and  in  a  very  kindly  manner 
said,  "  Port  dues,  sir." 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh,  port  dues — ^left  at  agents.'* 

The  man  caught  the  last  words,  which  seemed  to 
console  him,. and  seeing  there  was  not  the  slightest- 
chance  of  getting  any  satisfaction  beyond  "  left  at  the 
agents,"  ho  made  for  his  boat  again,  and  she  was 
pulled  towards  Greenock. 

It  was  astonishing  how  well  the  captain  became  after 
the  boat  left  the  vessel,  and  as  soon  as  the  tide  turned 
the  anchor  was  lifted,  the  boat  again  sent  ahead,  and, 
being  night  time,  she  was  able  to  get  round  the  Clock 
Light  and  make  for  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 
I  Shortly  after  midnight  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the 
vessel  was  put  before  it.  Neither  of  the  crew  knew 
where  the  vessel  was  bound  to,  nor  seemingly  did  the 
captain  himself,  from  the  way  he  kept  altering  the 
course  of  the  schooner.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
wind  freshened,  and  it  became  necessary  to  get  in  the 
boat,  which  had  been  towing  astern ;  but,  when  the 
tackles  were  hooked  on  to  her,  it  was  found  that  the 
schooner  was  too  crank  to  admit  of  the  boat  being 
hoisted  up,  and  as  the  wind  had  increased  to  a  strong 
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breesei  the  heliii  was  put  up,  and  the  yeasel  a  few  houra 
after  aoehored  in  Fairleigh  Roads. 

In  this  phoe  we  laj  three  or  four  days,  during  which  < 
time  all  three  of  the  crew  were  engaged  loading  the 
boat  with  stonee  whieh  were  picked  up  off  the  beach, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  schooner  was  stiff 
enough  to  stand  up  to  a  breeze.  She  was  once  more 
got  uaderweighy  and  sailing  through  between  the 
HigfalandB  of  Scotland. 

So  £Etf  as  was  known  to  the  crew,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  particular  port  of  destination,  as,  no  matter  which 
WEj  the  wind  blew,  we  always  made  a  fair  wind  of  it, 
every  day  anchoring  off  some  fishing  village  or  town, 
and  g<nng  on  shore  for  an  hour  or  two  in  order  to  get 
a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  when  they  were  available, 
and  when  they  were  not,  we  had  to  do  without.  Both 
captain  and  vessel  seemed  to  be  well  known  at  the  small 
towns,  and  in  some  of  them  especially  he  appeared  to  be 
better  known  than  trusted. 

We  had  been  knocking  about  the  Highlands  for 
about  three  weeks,  when  the  vessel  was  steered  out 
into  the  open  sea.  She  was  then  nm  through  the 
Pentland  Firth,  and  after  rounding  John  O'Groat'a 
House,  ran  into  the  harbour  of  Wick.  Here,  to  our 
astoniahment,  we  were  told  the  captain  had  a  wdfe,  but 
what  still  more  surprised  us  was  that  he  did  not  go  to 
see  her;  and  although  she  did  not  live  a  stone's-throw 
from  where  the  vessel  lay,  she  did  not  trouble  to  look 
after  him.  Nor  did  he  leave  the  ship  on  the  evening 
of  her  arrival ;  anything  that  was  required  to  be  done 
was  done  by  one  of  the  men. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  the  arrival 
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of  the  Teasel  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  master 
should  go  on  shore  in  order  to  go  through  some 
formalities^  perhaps  at  the  Custom-house^  and  you  were 
called  to  go  with  him.  Younoticedthat  he  was  looking 
anxiously  about  before  he  put  his  foot  on  the  quay,  and 
eeemed  to  be  in  a  very  nervous  state  of  mind  all  the 
time  he  was  walking  along,  and  especially  while  he 
was  passing  a  lot  of  women  who  were  salting  and 
packing  herrings.  You  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it  when  he  asked  you  to  walk  between  them  and 
him. 

He  kept  you  by  his  side  until  he  had  passed  Ae 
whole  of  the  women.  He  then  told  you  to  walk  behind 
him,  which  you  did,  imtil  you  got  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  quay,  when  he  told  you  to  walk  by  his  side  again. 
You  did  as  directed,  but  wondered  ^what  all  these 
manceuvres  meant.  You  had  not  gone  fiu:,  when  he 
said^  ''  Now,  walk  behind  me  again,''  and  as  you  did  so^ 
a  shower  of  stones  came  flying  about  your  legs.  You 
looked  round,  and  saw  a  lot  of  boys  behind,  all  well 
supplied  with  stones,  and  as  one  of  them  had  struck 
you  on  the  ankle,  you  turned  round  and  &oed  the  bc^s, 
and  began  to  shy  back  at  them ;  but  although  you  had 
hit  one  or  two  of  them  pretty  hard,  they  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  throw  at  you  again ;  they  seemed  not  te 
heed  you,  but  pelted  away  at  the  skipper,  and  finaify 
you  went  up  to  the  boys.  They  made  no  attempt  to 
get  out  of  your  way,  but  kept  on  as  hard  as  they  could 
shying  at  the  captain,  who  was  in  full  flight  for  a  small 
public-house,  which  he  entered,  and  when  he  did  so  the 
boys  surrounded  the  door  and  waited  for  his  coming 
out.     You  determined  not  to  desert  him,  so  made  your 
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wa J  throQgli  them  to  go  to  him,  and  found  him  stowed 
awayat  the  back  of  the  house. 

You  had  no  idea  what  it  was  all  for,  and  you  reallj 
pitied  him.  You  could  see  there  was  no  ill-will 
towards  you;  on  the  contrary  everyone  was  kind  to 
you,  and  wherever  you  went  you  were  met  with  a 
smile  of  approval,  so  that  you  could  not  well  interfere ; 
but  you  did  say,  as  you  passed  through  the  crowd,  "  If 
any  of  you  hit  ine  with  a  stone  you  shall  have  a  few 
back  that  will  break  the  heads  of  one  or  two."  They 
then  said,  "We  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  it*s  your 
captain  we  want.'' 

As  before  stated,  you  found  your  captain  stowed 
away  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  he  told  you  to  go 
and  fetch  a  constable,  which  you  did ;  but  the  only  one 
you  could  find  was  so  lame  that  he  could  hardly  walk. 
However,  he  was  good  enough  to  be  a  safeguard  for  the 
akipper,  and  when  the  mob  saw  him  come  out  of  the 
liouse  with  the  lame  limb  of  the  law  for  a  protector, 
they  cheered  the  constable  and  hooted  the  captain. 
The  latter,  however,  managed  to  get  where  he  wished 
to  go  to,  and  was  being  escorted  down  to  the  ship  again. 
You  noticed  there  was  a  sly  look  among  the  women  as 
you  passed  the  first  lot  of  them,  but  before  you  had 
proceeded  far  down  the  row,  you  found  yourself  seized 
by  two  of  them  and  held  back,  and  that  was  the 
.  signal  for  them  to  pelt  the  skipper.  There  were  heaps 
and  heaps  of  the  offiil  from  the  fish ;  the  women  sur- 
rounded him,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  he  was 
smothered  from  head  to  foot  with  all  the  filthy  stufE 
they  could  muster.     You  just  happened  to  hear  one 
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'  old  woman  say,  "  Ye  come  here  and  marry  thebomiifist 
lassie  in  the  place^  when  ye  had  another  wife  in  Ireland." 
That  explained  the  whole  thing.  After  that  you 
neither  had  the  power  nor  inclination  to  help  him ; 
moreover  you  had  been  lamed  by  one  of  the  stones  that 
had  struck  you  on  the  foot,  so  you  went  limping  along 
back  towards  the  town  as  well  as  you  could,  leaving  the 
fishwomen  to  do  what  they  liked  with  the  unfortunate 
skipper ;  you  could  see  that  they  had  got  him  under 
the  pxmip,  and  were  giving  him  a  thorough  good 
wash. 

A  little  distance  up  the  street  in  which  you  were 
walking,  there  stood  a  comer  house;  it  was  both  a 
store  and  a  public-house,  not  grand,  but  very  reqsect- 
able.  At  the  door  of  this  house  stood  an  dUerly 
woman,  and  in  her  broad  Scotch  she  said,  '*  What's  the 
matter  with  your  foot,  laddie."  You  told  her  that  a 
stone  intended  to  strike  the  captain  had  hit  you  instead. 
She  seemed  to  know  that,  and  asked  you  in ;  you  did 
so,  and  they  gave  you  a  seat,  and  in  the  room  in  which 
you  were  seated  there  was  one  of  the  bonniest  Scotch 
lassies  you  ever  saw  before  or  since.  She  was  in  tears, 
and  evidently  had  been  so  for  some  time,  as  her  eyes 
•were  quite  red — it  was  one  of  the  captain's  wives. 

She  had  evidently  heard  of  all  that  was  going  on, 
and,  just  like  the  rest  of  them,  although  she  had  been 
grossly  wronged  by  him,  still  she  did  not  like  to  know 
that  he  was  being  ill-used. 

On  your  entering  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  began  to 
run  her  fingers  through  your  curls,  and  at  the  same 
time  looked  into  your  eyes,  saying,  "What  a  boimie 
laddie,"  and  you  were  looking  her  back  in  the  face 
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again,  and  thouglit  to  yourself^  ^'Whatabonnielaasie/' 
and  she  was  a  real  bonnie  lassie  too. 

It  jdid  not  take  much  to  persuade  you  to  remain  in 
the  house  for  the  night,  especially  as  the  man  who 
acted  as  mate  came  to  look  after  you  and  gave  you 
liberty,  as  you  were  by  this  time  too  lame  to  walk. 

You  were  only  two  days  in  the  house  before  you  were 
well  enough  to  walk,  and  you  were  then  sent  for  by 
the  skipper.  During  the  time  you  were  there  the 
lassie  the  captain  had  married  asked  you  a  great 
number  of  questions  about  his  doings,  and  seemed  very* 
anxious  lest  the  people  shoiild  hurt  him.  In  a  day  or 
two  you  carried  an  order  to  get  the  ship  imderweigh, 
and  after  dark  to  haul  her  outside  the  harbour,  and 
make  as  little  noise  about  it  as  possible,  and  if  they 
tried  to  stop  the  ship,  not  to  heed  them,  but  get  out  as 
quickly  and  as  quietly  (after  all  was  still)  as  possible. 

The  night  came  on  very  dark,  and  there  was  a  light 
breeze  from  the  north-east ;  so  about  midnight,  when 
all  was  quiet,  a  small  rope  was  led  away  to  the  pier- 
head, the  bow  and  stem-ropes  of  the  schooner  were  cast 
off,  and  without  making  the  slightest  noise  the  vessel 
was  hauled  away  to  the  pier-head.  When  the  head-sails 
were  run  up,  and  she  was  just  leaving  the  outer  part 
of  the  pier,  a  gruff  voice  disturbed  the  stillness  of 
the  night  by  calling  out,  "  Schooner,  ahoy ! "  But  no 
answer  came  from  the  schooner,  not  a  sound,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  was  out  of  sight,  lost  in  the  darkness. 
The  schooner  had  sloped,  and,  as  usual,  had  forgotten 
to  pay  the  port  charges. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  the  man  who  acted  as  mate 
had  had  private  instructions  as  to  where  to  take  the 
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vessel^  for  lie  steered  to  the  westward,  and  when  day- 
light came,  he  ran  up  alongside  a  fishing-boat  and 
astonished  you  by  asking  which  was  the  way  to 
Lybster  P 

"  What !   donH  you  know  where  you  are  P  " 

"  No/'  was  the  reply. 

''Well,  go  a  little  more  to  the  north*west,  and  when 
you  get  round  the  second  headland  you  will  see  it.'' 

It  was  the  first  time  you  had  ever  heard  such  a 
question  asked  at  sea ;  however,  the  vessel's  head  was 
^inted  towards  the  second  headland,  and  about  seven 
in  the  morning  the  vessel  arrived,  and  was  lashed 
alongside  the  small  sort  of  causeway  at  the  little 
fishing  port  of  Lybster.  There  the  captain  was  in 
waiting,  and  seemed  overjoyed  that  he  was  clear  away 
from  Wick. 

The  vessel  soon  commenced  to  take  in  a  cargo  of 
herrings  for  Ireland,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  loaded  was 
cast  off  at  high  water ;  sail  was  set  on  her,  but  while 
going  out  of  the  harbour  she  struck  on  a  rock,  filled 
'yith  water,  and  saDk.  Yourself  and  the  two  men  were 
so  disgusted  with  the  vessel,  that  you  now  made  up 
your  minds  to  leave  her.  But  you  could  not  get  a 
farthing  of  money  from  the  skipper,  and  all  you  had 
amoDgst  you  was  eightpence.  You  had  about  twelve 
miles  to  walk  before  you  could  reach  the  nearest  sea- 
port, which  was  Wick.  Walking  twelve  miles  along 
a  very  exposed  coast,  with  a  high  wind  blowing,  and 
snow  falling  heavily  right  in  your  teeth,  is  no  joke, 
especially  after  having  had  to  work  the  whole  day  and 
night  before,  with  only  eightpence  amongst  three  of 
you.     However,  it  had  to  be  done,  so  off  you  started. 
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On  such  a  day,  and  with  such  a  journey  before  you, 
hunger  will  remind  you  that  food  is  necessary ;   andi 
and  on  this  journey  you  found  that  a  good  Swedish* 
turnip  was  not  a  bad  thing,  so  each  of  you  took  the^ 
loan  of  one  or  two  out  of  a  field,  and  lowered  it  down 
past  your  throat  with  a  great  deal  of  relish.     The- 
eightpence  was  invested  in  oaten  cakes  or  bannocks, 
which  were  more  or  less  satisfying. 

Towards  evening  you  arrived  aj  "Wick,  and  were 
entertained  at  the  same  house  you  had  been  so  kindly 
treated  when  you  were  lamed  by  the  stones.  So  well 
were  you  cared  for,  that  you  felt  loath  to  leave  your 
kind  entertainers.  You  might  have  stayed  there  almost 
any  length  of  time,  but  you  were  anxious  to  get  away 
to  sea  again,  to  earn  your  own  independent  Hving. 

There  is  something  very  gratifying  in  the  idea  of 
getting  your  own  independent  living.  Just  call  to 
mind  what  it  means,  and  it  will  suggest  that  it  means 
all  the  real  happiness  this  world  can  place  at  your 
disposal. 

Tou  were  anxious  to  get  away  to  sea  again  to  earn  your 
own  independent  living.  That  sentence  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  one  might  wish,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
get  tired  of  it,  at  least,  right-minded  people  would  not. 
Just  fency  your  position  now  as  compared  with  what* 
it  was  four  and  a-half  years  ago,  when  you  were  a  poor, 
helpless  little  boy.  Tou  could  not  do  much,  but  did 
what  you  could  cheerfully,  and  any  man  worthy  of  the 
name  will  help  you  to  do  that  which  might  be  too 
heavy  for  you  when  he  saw  you  were  trying ;  it  was 
only  those  who  were  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  man* 
that  struck  and  ill-used  you.     The  latter  class  are  those 
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who  are  doomed  to  remAin  in  the  dirty  part  of  s  Y6MeI 
all  their  liveSy  going  from  ship  to  ship  every  two.  or 
three  months,  growling  at  everything  they  are  told  to 
do,  and  declaring  that  each  aocceBaive  ship  is  the^wont 
one  they  were  ever  on  beard  o^  no  matter  what  Jkind 
of  ship  she  is. 

Bevertin  g  to  the  position  you  are  in  now  as  compared 
with  what  you  were  four  and  a-half  years  ago.  If  the 
Almighty  spares  you  and  grants  you  health,  you  are 
perfectly  independent  of  all  the  world.  Twenty-five 
shillings  per  month,  or  nearly  six  shillings  per  week, 
with  good  but  rather  coarse  food  to  eat,  is  not  so  bad. 
You  don't  require  to  buy  anything  but  clothing,  unless 
you  might  like  a  little  bit  of  fruit  now  and  then,  just 
for  a  treat,  you  know ;  but  then  if  you  are  a  good  boy, 
there  are  many  ways  of  earning  a  few  pence  now  and 
then,  especially  when  you  are  coasting.  Of  course  that 
is  only  to  be  done  when  there  happens  to  be  a  little  job 
going  about  begging  after  your  working  hours  are 
over,  or  when  you  are  in  the  boat,  just  to  give  a  fidlow 
a  shove  off,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  v^y  easjy  to 
be  civil  and  obliging,  without  in  the  least  negating 
your  duty,  and  nineteen  captains  out  of  twenty  will 
encourage  you  to  earn  an  honest  shilling,  and  not  only 
encourage  you,  but  respect  you  for  it.  • 

Out  of  the  twenty*five  shillings  per  month,  how  nice 
when  a  month's  pay  is  due,  your  very  own  money,  to 
go  and  purchase  five  yards  of  canvas  to  make  your- 
self a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  jumper  to  work  in,  or  a 
pair  of  duck  trousers  and  a  blue  shirt  to  go  on  shore 
in.  Your  wants  being  very  few,  you  have  none  of 
those  anxieties  which   boys  on  shorcf  have  who  are 
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dq^endeoat  cm  their  parents  or  relatioiiSy  and  who, 
perhaps,  have  a  hard  job  to  straggle  on  themselyes. 

There  is  yoor  hammock  jbr  yon,  or  your  bunk  ^  it 
is  your  own  &ult  if  it  is  not  clean,  and  oomparatiyely 
comfortable ;  it  is  your  own  fSuilt  if  you  are  not  happy, 
now  you  are  growing  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  take 
your  own  part  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  all  you  had  to 
do  was  to  go  in  for  honesty  of  purpose,  and  keep  to 
your  agreement  as  written  in  the  ship's  articles— that 
you  will  obey  all  lawful  commands,  &c.,  &c. — and,  as  a 
nle,  the  captain  will  see  that  the  ship's  part  of  the 
oontract  is  fulfilled. 

You  had  not  been  many  days  in  Wick  before  you 
received  a  message  from  the  queer  captain  of  the 

"H /*  informing  you  that  the  coastguard  men  had 

saved  the  ship,  and  that  the  hole  in  her  bottom  had 
been  repaired,  and  you,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  were 
requested  to  go  on  board  and  take  her  round  to  Ireland 
to  the  port  of  discharge,  where  you  would  be  duly  paid 
ofil 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  go  and  join  the  schooner  again  ;  and  the  first 
coach  that  left  Wick  for  Lybster,  after  the  message 
came,  had  all  three  of  you  on  it,  and  the  same  evening 
you  joined  the  "H **  again. 

Although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about 
both  the  captain  and  the  vessel,  still  you  were  not 
unhappy  on  board  of  her.  You  knew  each  other,  and 
were  helpful  to  one  another,  and  that  made  up  for  any 
shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  master.    And  at  times 

there  was  much  to  amuse  on  board  the  "  H "  of 

Dartmouth.  When  the  captain  was  in  a  talkative  mood. 
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as  lie  sometimes  was,  he  would  let  out  that  the  owner 
did  not  know  in  the  least  where  the  vessel  was,  nor 
what  she  was  doing,  and  he  took  good  care  he  should: 
not  know,  either ;  and  as  to  getting  a  letter  from  the- 
owner,  "  that  never  happened/'  he  continued^  with  a- 
grin.  "  I'll  take  care  to  move  the  ship  about  ever  m^ 
much  too  quick  for  that.  I  know  exactly  what  would 
be  in  his  letter  if  it  caught  us,  so  what's  the  use  or 
waiting  for  it." 

At  times  he  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  go  to  bed , 
for  a  day  or  two,  especially  when  one  of  those  hard- 
hearted steady  head-winds  was  blowing ;  but  before  h» 
did  turn  in,  he  would  put  his  head  above  the  com- 
panion, point  out  a  headland  dead  to  windward,  perhaps^- 
thirty  miles  off  or  more,  and  tell  the  acting  mate  to* 
beat  her  up  to  that.     As  we  had  to  round  the  head- 
land the  schooner  was  standing  in-shore  at  the  time, 
and  the  man  at  the  helm  asked  the  master  what  o'clock 
it  was.    He  said  he  did  not  know,  but  would  soon  find 
out.     *'  Stand  right  in ;  I  know  that  little  place  in- 
shore, there  is  plenty  of  water  close  to  it.    Stand  in  till 
I  tell  you  to  put  the  helm  down.     I'll  soon  find  out 
what  time  it  is." 

There  was  a  nice  fresh  breeze  blowing,  and  as  the 
water  was  smooth  the  schooner  stepped  along  at  a  fair 
pace.  As  she  neared  the  little  village  a  few  people 
came  close  down  to  the  water's  edge,  among  them  « 
stout  old  tradesman-like  man,  with  both  hands  in  his 
pockets.  The  captain  must  have  known  him,  for  he 
called  him  by  name  and  asked  what  time  it  was  P 

**  Half-past  eleven,"  was  the  reply ;  and  immediately" 
after  he  asked,  "  Where  are  you  bound  P  "     "  To  Car- 
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^iff/'  was  the  replj  of  the  captain,  without  a  moment's 
liesitation. 

'^  I  daie  say  you  are/' said  the  stout  old  man.  ''When 
.-are  yon  going  to  jmy  your  bill  P  I'll  catch  you  yet/' 
•ttdd  the  man  on  shore.  At  that  moment  the  captain 
fshonted,  ''Down  helm !  "  The  schooner  flew  up  in  the 
-wind,  the  flapping  of  the  sails  soon  drowned  the  yoice 
•of  the  speaker  on  shore,  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
the  vessel's  broad  stem  was  pointed  to  the  creditor, 
who  was  soon  out  of  sight,  and  as  quickly  out  of  the 
miind  of  the  captain.  He  went  down  below  and  turned 
in,  and  no  more  was  seen  of  him  until  he  was  roused  up 
and  told  that  we  had  rounded  the  headland. 

In  that  same  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  way,  one  fine 
morning  we  found  ourselves  off  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
although  we  had  been  in  the  belief  that  we  were  bound 
to  Dublin.  Howeyer,  there  we  were  at  the  former 
place,  and  without  hailing  a  pilot,  or  taking  notice  of 
anyone  who  might  hail  the  yessel,  the  captain,  being 
At  the  helm  himself,  ran  her  bang  through  the  fleet 
•of  vessels  lying  there,  and  if  anybody  asked  what 
schooner  is  that,  they  got  no  reply;  on  which  they 
would  look  under  her  stem,  which  was  just  like  the 
Test  of  her — as  black  as  coal-tar  could  make  it — ^not  the 
ghost  of  a  letter  was  to  be  seen.  The  captain  would 
^ndy  look  at  them  and  smile  as  he  passed  them,  and  say 
nothing,  but  knowing  the  river  so  well  as  he  did,  he 
steered  her  right  up  alongside  the  quay  into  her 
discharging  berth,  went  down  below,  dressed  himself, 
and  went  on  shore. 

Two  days  after,  a  good  strong  Irish  wench  came  on 
board  and  took  charge  of  the  vessel — it  was  the  cap- 
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tain'a  real  wife.  The  anihorities  had  taken  charge  of 
the  captain — and  thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the 
greatest  cheats  you  ever  met  with,  as  a  sailor,  before  or 
since.  You  were,  however,  paid  your  wages^  and  oneo 
more  you  were  adrift  and  in  want  of  a  berth* 

You  (as  was  always  your  custom,  and  a  good  one  too) 
conmienced  looking  after  another  berth  as  soon  as  yoa . 
had  left  a  ship,  walking  along  until  you  disooTered 
somewhere  to  leave  your  clothing,  and  plaoing  them  in 
the  care  of  a  respectable  lodging-house  keeper,  awmy 
you  went  quite  happy.  With  three  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  in  your  pocket,  what  did  you  careP  Dreased 
in  a  pair  of  blue  cloth  trousers,  and  a  good  blue  serge 
shirt,  an  excellent  pair  of  pumps  on  your  fee^  and 
a  tarpauling  hat  on  your  head,  you  were  now  a  real 
good  sailor  boy,  as  fresh  and  as  happy  as  anyone  in  the  - 
world*  You  would  not  care  to  call  the  king  your 
uncle,  you  thought,  nor  were  you  going  to  take  any 
ship  that  offered — oh,  dear,  no !  You  thought  no  small 
beer  of  yourself,  and  had  made  up  your  mind  to  pick, 
out  a  suitable  craft,  one  that  had  an  appearance  of 
comfort,  where  you  would  have  a  chance  of  pursuing  your 
studies.  You  had  gone  on  with  them  so  far,  and  was 
now  in  good  heart  You  had  a  Mi  stock  of  dothingt 
and  a  neat  bag  to  put  them  in.  You  had  your  **  donkey's 
breakfiist "  (i.e.,  straw  bed),  two  blankets,  a  rug,  and  a 
nice  clean  hammock  to  lash  them  up  in,  and  when  you 
left  them  at  the  lodgings,  the  people  could  see  by 
the  tidiness  of  your  gear  that  you  was  a  respectable 
sailor  boy,  and  treated  you  accordingly. 

As  above  noticed,  you  were  going  to  look  for  a  ship 
on  board  which  you  thought  you  would  be  happy. 
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Ton  found  one^   She  was  a  little  yessely  aboat  sixty- 

aeven^toiiB  register,  the of  Brixhaxn.    What  took 

your  ftnoy  about  her  was  that  she  was  so  nice  and  dean 
on  decki  Everything  was  nicely  painted  on  deck,  and 
very  otean'outside  and  aloft.  Her  masts,  of  which  she 
hoi  twf>,  were  scraped  and  oiled ;  altogether,  she  wore 
an  air  of  comfort  about  her.  After  looking  at  her  for 
seme  time,  you  inquired  where  she  was  from.  They 
tdd  you  she  was  from  Lisbon,  with  oranges,  and  that 
she  was  bound  out  to  Lisbon  again,  to  bring  back 
another  cargo  of  the  same.  You  thought  to  yourself 
that  you  would  very  much  like  to  be  in  that  trade,  and 
jumped  on  board  to  ask  the  mate  if  he  wanted  an 
ordinary  seaman.  He  took  a  good  look  at  you,  and 
asked  how  long  you  had  been  at  sea.  You  told  him 
nearly  five  years. 

"Fire-  years!"  he  exclaimed.  "Yes,  you  said, 
nearly  five  years." 

*'  And  how  old  are  you  P  "  "  About  fourteen,"  you 
said. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  went  to  sea  at  nine 
years  of  age  P"     "  Yes,"  was  your  answer. 

"  Then  you  began  early ;  you  ought  to  be  of  some  use 
now,"  and  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  don't  know  whether 
we  shall  want  any  hands ;  but  you  had  better  wait  and 
mee  the  captain,  he  will  be  on  board  directly;  go 
forward  and  wait  for  him. 

You  went  forward  and  waited,  as  you  were  directed, 

for  some  time.     At  length  the  captain  arriyed.     You 

observed  him  give  you  a  look  as  he  stepped  on  board, 

and  thought  the  look  was  a  favourable  one.     He  had 

some  conyersation  with  the  mate,  and  after  a  time  he 
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called  you  aft,  and  inquired  if  you  wished  to  go  in  the 
vesseL  He  put  many  questions  to  you,  and  seemed 
very  particular  as  to  who  he  took  on  board  his  ship. 
The  captain  finished  by  saying  he  belieyed  one  of  his 
youngsters  was  going  to  leave,  and  if  he  did,  you 
should  have  his  berth.  He  then  asked  what  wages  you 
wanted;  and  having  told  him  thirty  shillings  per 
month,  which  he  did  not  seem  to  think  too  much,  you 
were  requested  to  look  on  board  every  morning  about 
eleven  o'clock. 

Having  fixed  your  quarters  in  the  lodging-house 
in  which  you  had  left  your  baggage,  and  where  for 
fifteen  shillings  per  week  you  were  suppliejl  with  every- 
thing necessary,  you  spent  a  part  of  the  early  morning 
in  writing  and  learning  to  read ;  and  every  little  you 
did  learn  urged  you  on  and  made  you  anxious  to  learn 
more.  It  soon  became  a  pleasure,  and  you  kept  to  it 
whenever  you  could  find  time. 

On  the  third  day  after  you  first  saw  the  Brizham 
vessel  you  were  appointed  to  a  berth  on  board  of  her. 
You  soon  found  what  a  difierence  there  was  between  a 
dishonest  captain  and  a  true,  honest  English  sailor,  as 
was  the  captain  of  the  Brixham  vessel  you  now  had  the 
pleasure  to  belong  to. 

The  master  of  this  vessel  was  a  rather  tall,  wiry  sort 
of  man,  very  supple  in  his  joints,  which  were  very 
gristly  and  springy,  and  very  hard  on  the  top  of  the 
sumc ;  there  was  no  superfluous  flesh  about  him^  and 
8till  he  was  in  a  very  good  skin.  One  grand  thing,  he 
was  not  bloated  with  drink ;  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
JFond  of  tea  and  cofiee,  and  a  sailor  every  inch  of  him. 
JIc  had  gone  to  sea  young,  had  served  his  time — seven 
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years — and  afterwards  gone  before  the  mast  for  other 
six  or  seren  years  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  After 
which  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  Brixham,  and 
sailed  as  mate  for  some  years.  Then  in  due  course  he 
became  captain.  And  right  proud  might  Brixham  be 
of  such  a  sailor ;  a  man  who  would  think  it  a  lasting 
disgrace,  a  brand  on  his  character  for  ever,  if  he  were 
to  get  into  collision  with  another  ship,  eyen  if  the  other 
vessel  had  a  landlubber  in  charge  of  her.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  considered  it  quite  as  disgraceful 
to  allow  a  vessel  to  run  foul  of  his,  as  he  would  if  he 
allowed  his  ship  to  run  fool  of  another.  His  idea  was 
that  every  sailor  ought  not  only  to  know  when  his  own 
vessel  was  properly  handled,  but  he  ought  to  know  at  a 
glance  whether  other  vessels  were  handled  in  a  seaman- 
like manner.  And  if  they  were  not,  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  which  was  badly 
handled. 

Besides  the  captain,  there  was  the  mate  before  men- 
tioned, and  he  was  very  much  the  build  of  the  vessel, 
viz.,  a  round,  short,  bluff,  thick  fellow,  with  hands  and 
head  lis  hard  as  the  ship's  bows,  and  other  parts  of  him 
seemed  to  be  as  round  as  her  stem.  He  had  good  un- 
derstandings, and,  again,  like  the  ship,  would  be  very 
hard  to  capsize.  He  was  another  of  those  good  sailors 
that  the  West  of  England  and  the  kingdom  should  be 
proud  of,  as  honest  as  he  was  simple-minded  and  in- 
dustrious. 

Two  ordinary  seamen  and  yourself  made  up  the 
remainder  of  the  crew.  There  was  a  small  cabin,  with 
two  bunks,  two  lockers,  one  cupboard,  and  one  table  in 
it,  and  it  was  there  you  all  messed — the  captain  and 

12 
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mate  going  down  to  their  meals  first,  and  the  three 
ordinary  seamen  aftorwaids. 

The  food  joa  liad  given  you  was  precisely  the  aaobe 
as  the  captain  had  himself,  excepting  that  he  took  the 
first  turn  at  it.  You  were  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as 
you  wished  for,  but  you  were  particularly  warned 
against  any  waste ;  in  &ct,  the  captain  would  think  it 
as  lubberly  to  waste  as  he  would  if  you  went  with  dirty 
hands  to  your  meals. 

With  respect  to  the  working  of  this  little  yessel,  there 
was  never  any  unnecessary  work  done  on  board  of  her; 
the  work  had  to  be  done  as  it  became  necessary,  and  no 
matter  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night  it  might  be,  if 
work  had  to  be  done,  it  was  done  there  and  then. 
The  three  ordinary  seamen  had  to  turn  to  at  firsts  and 
if  they  could  not  manage  the  job,  the  mate  would  lend 
a  hand.  Then  if  whatever  was  going  on  wanted  more 
help,  the  captain  woiild  buckle  to  at  it.  When  the 
work  was  all  finished,  no  matter  if  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  it  was,  "  Clear  up  decks  and  knock  oSJ* 

In  due  course  you  sailed  away  in  this  snug,  weU* 
conducted,  and  happy  little  vesseL  With  a  elean- 
swept  hold,  not  a  vestige  of  balla«t  or  cargo  in  it,  only 
the  spare  sails  and  ropes — away  you  started  across  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  dead  of  winter,  as  comfortable  as 
ever  you  could  be.  No  thought  of  disasters  entered 
your  mind.  When  a  gale  came  on,  the  little  craft  was 
put  right  in  the  teeth  of.  it ;  and  when  it  blew  itscJf 
out  we  laughed  at  and  forgot  it ;  as  soon  as  the  gale 
was  over  we  set  sail  again,  and  did  our  best  to  get  her 
towards  the  port  to  which  she  was  bound. 

While  lying  in  Lisbon  there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
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read  and  do  your  dutj  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
happneas  of  your  life  on  board  this  ahip  was  destkied 
to  be  oat  abort  sooner  than  you  wished  or  expected,  as 
after  this  Toyage  for  oranges,  and  a  few  coasting 
Yoyages,  the  yessel,  from  some  cause  or  other,  was  laid 
up,  and,  much  to  your  regret,  you  had  to  leave  her. 

The  next  voyage  was  to  Quebec  again,  being  oae  of 
a  crew  who  were  going  out  to  that  port  to  man  a  new 
ship  and  bring  her  home.  This  vessel  was  about 
1,700  tons  register  —  a  large  vessel  for  those  days. 

She  was  called  the  "L ,"  of  Greenoek,  and  you 

were  induced  to  ship  as  able  seaman ;  but  when  you 
were  bttng  paid  oS,  your  wages  were  cut  down,  on  the 
plea  that  you  was  not  old  enough  pr  strong  enough 
for  an  able  seaman.  Therefore  you  had  to  be  content 
with  what  was  tendered  to  you — ^viz.,  two-thirds  of  a 
eeamaa's  pay.  This  taught  you  a  lesson  not  to  ship 
as  an  aUe  seaman  until  you  were  able  to  perform  all 
the  duties  expected  from  a  sailor ;  and  one  main  point 
was  that  you  were  not  strong  enough,  however  good 
a  sailor  you  might  have  been.  So  that  in  future  you 
signed  aitides  for  five  shillings  per  month  under  able 
seaman's  pay. 

After  bringing  the  new  ship  home  from  Quebec,  you 
engaged  to  go  a  voyage  to  Gibraltar  in  a  new  North- 
American  brigantine,  belonging  to  some  outsiders  in 
QieesDOok ;  and  the  following  will  show  the  diflbrenoe 
letween  the  Brixham  craft  and  the  Greenock  one. 

The  latter  vessel  had  no  less  than  three  captains  on 
board.  One  was  the  managing  owner,  bat  no  sailor ; 
still  he  gave  orders.  The  other  was  part  owner,  but 
did  not  know  navigation.    And  the  third  was  a  sort  of 
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broken-down  captain,  who  was  employed  to  navigate 
the  Teasel  out.  He  used  to  feel  offended  if  the  owner, 
who  was  not  a  sailor,  interfered;  the  other  sailor- 
captain  used  to  be  offended  if  he  was  not  consulted  in 
all  matters;  and  the  managing  owner  was  always 
offended  if  anything  whatever  was  done  without  him. 

The  consequence  was  that  they  all  thwarted  each 
other,  and  there  was  a  continual  difference  of  opinion. 
Then  one  would  take  the  sulks,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  whatever.  It  was  then  the  other  two  would  go 
to  work  and  try  and  do  without  the  third.  Then  they 
would  quarrel,  and  one  of  the  two  would  go  over  to 
the  one  that  had  taken  the  sulks,  and  would  then  turn- 
to  and  conduct  thQ  work,  and  so  on. 

The  first  result  was  that  the  ship,  by  order  of  the 
managing  owner,  was  greatly  overloaded,  the  cargo 
being  pig-iron.  Some  of  it  had  to  be  discharged 
again ;  but  notwithstanding,  she  was  still  overloaded, 
and  finally  put  to  sea.  Then  the  navigating  captain 
insisted  upon  taking  full  charge,  and  would  not  be 
spoken  to  in  reference  to  his  duties.  The  other  sailor- 
captain  objected  to  that ;  so  one  way  and  the  other  they 
wrangled  the  vessel  into  Lamlash ;  and  there  one  of . 
the  sailor-captains  threw  up  his  berth,  went  on  shore 
in  a  furious  mood,  declaring  they  would  lose  the  vessel, 
that  he  would  go  and  insure  his  share  to  double  the 
value,  and  hoped  that  the  vessel  and  his  partners  would 
soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

After  the  one  captain  left,  things  went  on  more 
smoothly,  and  the  vessel  again  started  on  her  voyage. 
She  was  caught  in  a  heavy  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
which  nearly  frightened  the  life  out  of  the  managing 
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owner,  who  was  awfully  sea-sick ;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  the  crew  almost  forced  him  to  allow  them  to  throw 
some  cargo  overboard,  the  vessel  would  have  foundered. 
The  crew,  of  which  you  were  one,  knocked  down  the 
bulkhead,  passed  some  of  the  pig-iron  through  it,  and 
slipped  it  overboard. 

As  the  vessel  was  lightened  she  became  more  lively, 
and  after  discharging  about  sixty  tons,  was  just  as 
good  a  sea-boat  as  the  Brixham  craft. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  the  "  B **  arrived  at 

Gibraltar,  discharged  the  iron,  loaded  a  cargo  of  bark, 
and  sailed  for  Cork. 

You  had  now  been  a  long  time  away  from  London, 
and  felt  desirous  of  getting  there  by  working  your 
passage  in  a  vessel  that  called  at  Cork.  This  was  a 
wine-laden  vessel,  from  Oporto  to  Cork,  for  orders. 
She  was  a  well-conducted  ship  in  every  way,  and  you 
were  very  happy  indeed  on  board  of  her. 

While  lying  alongside  the  quay  on  board  this  vessel, 
in  the  London  Docks,  your  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  man-of-war's  man.  He  was  dressed  in  the  regular 
man-of-war  style,  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  very 
smart  fellow,  and  when  he  saw  you  looking  at  him,  ho 
motioned  you  on  shore.  You  went  two  or  three  ratlines 
up  the  fore  rigging,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

He  said,  in  a  rather  confidential  manner,  '^  Would 
you  like  to  join  Her  Majesty's  service  P" 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  yo\ir  reply. 

**  Come  ashore,"  he  said,  "  and  let  us  have  a  jaw 
about  it." 

''  AU  right,"  said  you.  ''  I  will  go  and  change  my 
clothes  and  ask  leave ;  then  I  will  come." 
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"  All  riglit,"  said  the  man-of-war's  maa ;  "  don't  b» 

long." 

You  soon  obtained  leave,  pnt  on  your  best  dotiiing^ 
and  was  soon  oat  of  the  docks  in  his  company. 

Now>  you  liad  not  token  time  to  consider  what  you 
were  about,  but  when  you  did  begin  to  think  about  it, 
yon  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  what  you  were  doing. 
This  man-of-war's  man  was  taking  you  about  with  him 
into  places  you  had  never  been  before. 

The  places  he  took  you  to  were  bad  places.  There 
oould  be  heard  in  them  very  bad  language  coming  out 
of  the  mouths  of  people  of  both  sexes,  who  were  drink- 
ing gin  and  beer  a»  fast  as  ever  they  could.  Some 
of  the  women  would  come  up  and  pat  you  on  the  &oe. 
But  you  did  not  like  it ;  their  hands  were  clammy  and 
dirt  V,  and  there  was  a  strong  odour  coming  from  their 
mouths,  which  sickened  you ;  the  beastly  company  that 
you  had  been  dragged  into,  as  it  were,  made  you  very 
unhappy.  Almost  every  moment  a  pot  or  a  glass  was 
handed  to  you,  and  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty 
that  you  were  able  to  resist  taking  the  drink.  At 
length  an  old  woman  who  was  selling  apples  came 
to  your  rescue,  and  said  to  those  who  were  offering  you 
the  stuff, 

"  Why  don't  you  leave  the  yoimg  fellow  alone ;  you 
see  he  don't  want  to  drink,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
for  some  of  you  if  you  would  be  of  the  same  mind.'' 
Then  turning  to  you  she  asked,  ''What  brings  you 
hereP" 

You  replied,  pointing  to  the  man-of-war's  man,  "  I 
came  in  with  him."  ''  Oh,"  she  said,  ''  then  go  outside 
and  wait  for  him ;  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  you." 
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There  was  something  yoa  liked  about  the  old  woman, 
she  was  so  motherly  towards  you,  and  seemed  to  per- 
suade yoa  to  do  exactly  what  you  desired.  You  went 
near  to  where  the  man-of-war's  man  was  sitting,  and 
said  to  him,  ''  I  will  wait  outside  for  you.'' 

**  All  right,  my  boy,"  was  his  reply.  And  you  did 
go  outside,  and  yery  glad  you  were  to  get  out  of  that 
shop  of  deal  tables,  seats,  sawdust,  pewter  pots  and 
glasses,  bad  odours,  and  bad  language. 

The  Tisit  to  that  den  of  infamy  did  you  no  harm,  as, 
while  waiting  outside  of  it,  you  had  a  good  look  at 
its  exterior.  It  was  a  Tery  large  pliace,  five  or  six  times 
as  large  as  any  of  the  other  houses  in  the  same  locality. 
There  were  a  number  of  large  gcidea  letters  about  it, 
boasting  of  those  who  made  the  drink  and  supplied 
them  with  it,  and  the  names  you  saw  were  tiiose  of 
Tenr  great  and  rich  men  whom  you  often  heard  talked 
about.  You  thought  to  yourself,  "  No,  it  is  impossible 
that  great  and  wealthy  men,  who  may  have  sisters  and 
daughters,  should  allow  their  names  to  be  written  up  in 
letters  of  gold  so  large  that  they  can  be  seen  ever  so  far 
off,  high  up,  so  as  to  be  seen  over  the  tops  of  all  the 
other  houses.  No,  it  cannot  be  those  great  and 
wealthy  men,  it  must  be  somebody  else  of  the  same 
name ; "  and  while  you  were  thus  thinking,  you  turned 
Mnnd  and  saw  another  place  just  like  it — the  same 
kind  of  paint  and  gold,  the  Tery  same  sort  of  front,  the 
tame  sort  of  people  going  in  and  out — ^in  fact,  the  very 
aame  in  every  way. 

The  fronts  of  these  places  seemed  to  leave  such  an 
impression  on  your  mind  that  you  really  and  truly 
hated  the  sight.     Those  dashing  fronts  with  the  before- 
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mentioned  names  in  gold  letters,  the  names  espedaSy, 
then  and  for  eTer  after  impressed  you  with  the  idea  of 
dirty,  drinking  women,  bad  language,  bad  breaths^  and 
a  foul  atmosphere. 

There  was  altogether  something  about  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  sailor  you  did  not  altogether  like. 
You  asked  yourself,  ''Why  should  he  come  after 
mc  P  Why  did  he  not  go  to  some  one  else  P  I  think 
I  had  better  go  back  to  my  ship  again;  but  then  I 
haTe  promised,  and  I  have  no  right  to  break  my 
promise ;  and  while  you  were  thus  pondering  he  came 
out,  and  came  straight  across  the  road  to  you. 

''Come  along,  my  lad,"  he  said  in  a  very  jolly 
manner,  which  cheered  you  up  a  little. 

A  few  hours  after  leaving  the  place  he  had  been 
drinking  in  you  were  both  in  Woolwich ;  but  it  was  too 
late  that  night  to  go  and  see  the  officer  who  would 
engage  you  for  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

Next  morning  you  were  taken  to  the  quarters  of  the 
officer,  but  that  gentleman  was  not  up,  and  you  were 
told  to  wait,  which  you  did,  and  all  the  time  you  were 
waiting  you  thought  you  were  doing  wrong.  You  Idlt 
persuaded  that  you  had  better  go  back  to  your  ahip, 
and  you  had  nearly  made  up  your  mind  to  start  away ; 
but  then  you  thought  that  would  be  breaking  your 
word.  Still  you  did  not  like  keeping  it ;  and  when 
you  were  that  length  with  your  thoughts  you  heard 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  the  door  of  the  room  opened. 
You  expected  to  see  a  grand  naval  officer,  but  to  your 
surprise  it  was  only  a  jolly  Jack  Tar. 

"  Well,  youngster,  what  brought  you  hereP  "  You  told 
him,  and  when  you  had  finished  telling  him,  he  said. 
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**Now,  you  just  take  my  advice,  and  haiil  your  wind 
and  brace  sharp  up ;  go  on  the  other  tack,  put  your 
ianjLck  on,  and  keep  on  that  tack  till  you  fetch  your 
•ohip  again.  And  in  case  you  haven't  any  money, 
here's  a  shot  out  of  my  locker  for  you,"  at  the  same 
time  handing  you  a  shilling. 

You  did  as  he  told  you;  put  on  your  hat,  went 
downstairs,  walked  from  Woolwich  to  London,  and 
joined  your  vessel  again. 

You  were  now  a  very  useful,  smart  youngster,  and 
made  up  your  mind  to  ship  for  a  long  voyage.  The 
hardest  part  of  your  life  was  now  over.  You  had 
fought  your  way  through  the  world  during  the  last  five 
years.  Such  youngsters  as  you  were  in  demand,  so  you 
took  a  walk  round  the  docks  to  see  what  ships  were 
loading.  You  had  a  very  strong  inclination  to  go  to  a 
place  you  had  never  been  before,  and  you  wished  to  go 
round  the  world. 

At  first  you  could  not  see  a  vessel  you  thought  you 
would  like  to  sail  in ;   but  a  day  or  two  after  you  came 

alongside  of  a  very  smart  barque,  the   "  Gt "    ot 

Olasgow.  The  board  that  was  hanging  on  the  outside 
of  her  main  rigging  informed  the  reader  that  she  was 
bound  to  Hobart  Town,  Yan  Diemen's  Land.  You 
had  often  heard  the  sailors  say  that  a  voyage  to  Hobart 
Town  was  a  good  long  voyage,  and  that  you  would 
iiave  plenty  of  money  to  take  at  the  end  of  it ;   so  you 

made  up  your  mind  to  try  your  luck  in  the  "  G ." 

You  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  berth  on  board  of 
her,  at  five  shillings  per  month  below  able  seaman's 
pay,  and  you  were  allowed  to  go  on  board  at  once, 
therefore  you  had  only  to  shift  your  clothing  from  one 
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ship  to  the  otiber.  You  liad  money  enoagli  to  Imy  a 
good  outfit  for  yourself,  and  soon  started  work. 

The  barque  **Qf '*  was    what  would  in  those 

days  be  considered  a  good-sized  yessel,  and  she  was 
rather  a  rakish  one.  She  was  of  considerable  length, 
with  a  good  beam,  but  had  not  much  depth  of  hold, 
and,  therefore^  did  not  draw  much  water.  She  was 
taking  in  a  general  cargo,  which  means  a  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  goods  manufactured  in  Europe;  and,  besides 
the  cargo,  she  took  cabin  passengers.  There  were  no 
shipping  offices  in  those  days.  It  was  cnstomary  for 
sailors  to  walk  round  the  docks  and  look  after  a  ship 
themselyes,  and  they  would  often  pause  before  they 
stepped  on  board.  Jack  would  say  to  himself,  or  per- 
haps to  a  shipmate  who  was  wiih  him — 

**  I  say,  I  don't  like  the  look  of  her,  she  is  a  wet 
one ;  she  will  go  into  it,  we  shall  never  have  a  dry 
rag.  There,  we  had  better  go  further  on  and  look  for 
another.'^  And  they  would  go  on  until  they  saw  a 
good  seaboat,  and  a  vessel  in  ship-shape  order.  Thay 
would  then  stand  and  have  a  good  look  at  her,  jump  on 
board,  and  say,  "  Do  you  want  any  hands,  sir.''  The 
officer  in  charge  would  look  them  up  and  down,  at  the 
same  time  reckon  up  their  characteristics,  and  if  he 
liked  the  make  of  them,  and  the  cut  of  their  jibs,  he 
would  tell  them  to  coll  again,  or  take  their  names-  down, 
and  mark  them  as  being  sailor-like  fellows,  men  who 
could  do  their  duty,  and  with  whom  he  was  not  likely 
to  have  any  trouble.  When  the  captain  came  on 
board  he  would  report  to  him  that  there  had  been  one, 
two,  or  three  likely  fellows  down  who  wished  to  go  the 
voyage.     The  captain  would  say,  ''  Let  them  be  down 
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to-moiTOW  morning  at  ten,  and  I  will  see  what  they  are* 
made  of."  In  that  way  a  captain  tised  to  pick  out  a^ 
crew  for  liimself.  He  had  seen  the  men  that  were- 
going  with  him,  he  had  questioned  them,  and  in  the 
couiae  of  a  Tery  short  cross-questioning  could  easily 
find  out  whether  they  were  sailors  or  not. 

About  a  week  after  you  engaged  in  the  "  G ,'^ 

the  barque  was  on  her  way  down  London  rivor,  passed 
through  the  Downs  into  the  English  Channel,  across 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  out  into  the  Western  Ocean,  into- 
the  north-east  trades^  across  the  line,  through  |^th& 
doldrums,  into  the  south-east  trades,  the  Capo  of 
QixA  Hope,  passed  St.  Paul's  and  Amsterdam  Islands, 
into  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  and  in  84  days 
tho  good  barque  arrived  in  Hobart  Town,  then  a  convict 
settlement. 

'Daring  the  voyage  out  you  were  a  little  over- worked, 
bat  found  her  to  be  a  well-conducted  ship,  just  the 
sort  of  vessel  to  be  in  to  be  made  a  thorough  sailor 
The  captain,  the  chief  and  second  officers,  all  knew 
their  duty,  and  they  knew  it  so  well  that  they  would 
take  particular  care  that  everybody  else  should  do  their 
duty ;  moreover  there  was  a  boatswain  on  board,  who 
was  also  a  first-rate  sailor,  and  always  ready  and  willing 
to  back  up  the  officers,  so  that  among  them  they  managed 
to  keep  Jack's  nose  down  to  the  grindstone,  and  get 
out  of  him  rather  more  work  than  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  provisions  justified  them  in  expecting. 
However,  she  was  a  comfortable  ship,  one  sent  to  sea  to 
gf)t  an  honest  living.  She  was  handled  rightly,  and  did 
quite  as  well  as  any  other  vessel  afloat,  and  perhaps 
better  than  a  great  many. 
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When  the  ''0 "  was  about  half  discharged,  it 

happened  that  the  cook  took  sick,  and  was  off  duty, 
and  you,  being  an  ordinary  seaman,  were  told  off  to 
.cook,  and  of  course,  whether  you  liked  it  or  not»  you 
had  to  do  it.  You  took  charge  of  the  galley,  and  did 
your  best.  It  was  not  the  first  time  you  had  been  told 
-off  to  cook — oh,  dear  no ;  you  had  to  do  that  duty  off 
and  on  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  now  you  were  put 
into  the  galley  of  a  large  ship,  and  had  to  do  the  duty 
of  a  man  who  was  paid  more  than  able  seaman's  pay, ' 
and  you  thought  if  you  did  that  you  were  doing 
enough. 

One  afternoon,  after  doing  all  the  work  of  the 
.g^6y>  you  had  taken  up  abook  to  read  alittle  bit.  The 
boatswain  passed  the  galley  door  and  saw  you  sitting 
with  a  book  in  your  hand.  He  said,  ''  You  have  Teiy 
fine  times  of  it  there.  Here,  come  out  of  that,  and 
lend  a  hand  to  carry  deals."  You  said  the  regular 
cook  was  never  expected  to  do  any  other  duty  than  that 
you  were  doing,  and  you  thought  you  had  no  right  to 
cook.  But  he  insisted  on  your  doing  seaman's  work  as 
well. 

''  Come  out  of  that,  and  do  as  you  are  told,'*  was 
the  only  answer  you  received.  And  out  you  did  go, 
and  commenced  carr}4ng  deals.  About  half-past  fire^ 
or  half-an-hour  before  knock-off  time,  you  wereoxdered 
to  go  and  get  the  tea  or  the  supper  ready.  You  went 
.and  did  it ;  after  which  it  took  you  until  about  half -past 
seven  to  clear  up  the  galley,  &c.  Having  done  so,  at  four 
-o'clock  the  next  morning  you  were  called  to  light  the 
galley  fire.  You  told  the  boatswain  that  you  were  not 
going  to  ceok  and  discharge  cargo  at  the  same  time. 
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^'I  am  not  paid  fall  seaman's  wages,  and  yet  I  am? 
expected  to  do  more  than  a  man." 

'^60  and  light  that  fire/'  he  said,  pointing  to  the* 
galley. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  own  work.  I  will  either  cook 
or  be  an  ordinary  seaman,  but  I  won't  be  both." 

"You  won't,  won't  you."     "  No,  I  won't."' 

**  Then,  take  that/'  he  said,  as  his  big  fist  caught 
'  you  tmder  the  left  jaw. 

Although  not  quite  fifteen,  you  were  no  longer  a 
:  boy,  to  be  knocked  and  punched  about,  so  you  in  your 
I  torn  up  fist  and  let  him  have  one  right  in  the  face.  He 
was  so  astonished  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Ho 
turned  pale  with  rage,  and  said,  ''  What,  show  fight, 
will  you !  "  Then  he  made  at  you  again,  but  you  were 
more  nimble  than  he  was ;  you  dodged  him  and  kept 
clear  of  his  fists. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  captain  and  chief  officer 
put  their  heads  aboye  the  companion,  and,  of  course,. 
iiiey  pounced  upon  you  at  once,  and  you  were  very  soon 
taken  charge  of  and  held  until  the  boatswain  became  cool 
again,  when  he  said,  *^Now,  away  you  go  into  the= 
«aUey." 

"No,  I  won't,  I'll  go  to  the  work  I  shipped  for." 

«  You  go  into  the  galley."     "  No." 

"  Then  we  will  make  you." 

"  No  you  won't,"  you  said.  "  I  am  not  going  to  be 
imposed  upon  and  made  to  do  two  men's  work.  Then 
up  stepped  the  captain  and  gave  you  a  slap  on  the  face, 
which  was  already  bleeding ;  but  the  good  old  English 
blood  in  your  yeins  could  not  stand  that,  so  you  hit 
him  again.    Then  they  all  three  took  hold  of  you,  and 
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put  you  in  the  galley.  They  abut  the^oon^  and  ordered 
you  to  light  the  fires.  But  you  would  not^  and  whea 
the  men  came.to  the  galley  for  their  ooflEee,  there  was 
none  for  them ;  the  fires  had  not  been  lit,  and  someone 
else  had  to  do  it.  Then  came  the  captain,  mate,  and 
the  boatswain  to  try  and  compel  you.  But  you  were 
not  to  be  forced  to  do  it ;  you  had  been  ill-used,  and 
you  were  not  going  to  stand  it. 

At  length  the  captain  took  charge  of  the  case  him* 
self,  and  said,  ''  Now,  just  you  light  that  fire.  I  order 
you  to  light  that  fire.  Now  do  it  at  once.''  You  did  not 
moTe  or  speak. 

Are  you  going  to  do  as  I  toll  you  P  "  No  answer. 
Now,  just  say  you  won't  do  it."  "  WcU,  I  won't  do 
it/'  He  then  called  the  mate  to  witness  that  you  had 
refused  duty,  and  then  went  below,  and  you  went  ittte 
the  forecastle. 

At  ten  o'dodc  that  morning  you  were  taken  iq> 
before  the  magistrate,  who  simply  asked  if  you  would 
return  to  your  ship  and  do  as  you  were  told.  You  tried 
to  explain  that  jrou  had  been  knocked  about^  asid  ordered 
to  do  two  men's  work ;  but  you  were  not  listened  tow 
The  question  was  put  to  you,  ''  Will  you  go  on  board 
and  do  as  you  are  told — say  yes  or  no.'*  Youtried  toes- 
plain  once  more,  but  it  was  no  use. 

"  Answer  me  yes  or  no."  "  No,"  you  said.  Onn- 
mitted  to  jail  till  the  ship  sails,  and  to  be  treated 
exactly  like  a  convict  or  a  villian  of  the  darkest  hse. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  sailors  degenerate,  when 
they  are  thus  treated.  No  justice  for  them  in  those  days. 
If  by  an  act  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  offioer% 
you  were  forced  into  disobedience,  you  were  liable 
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to  be  Bent  te  pritoiL  And  saoli  spiisoii — aplaoe  where 
highwaymen  linger,  and  even  murderers  eerve 
their  mvmi  or  fourteen  jreara,  and  for  life — sent  among 
a  lot  that  were  being  punished  for  orime  upon  crime, 
crimes  of  the  deepest  die,  committed  when  they  were 
ah'eady  in  servitude.  What  had  you  done  to  deserve 
being  east  into  prison  among  such  a  lal^  to  have 
the  same  amount  of  work  meted  out,  the  same  food  given 
you;  put  into  the  same  rooms  with  them  to  eat,  and 
what  was  far  worse  than  all,  compelled  to  sleep  in  the 
same  room  with  them.  And  what  forP  Simply  for 
taking  your  own  part  and  not  allowing  yourself  to  be 
imposed  upon  or  worked  more  than  your  bone  and 
muscle  could  stand.  It  may  be  that  the  children  of 
the  man  who  sent  you  there  found  their  permanent 
home  in  one  of  those  places,  and  you  hoped,  and  felt 
sure,  that  lie  deserved  to  be  sent  to  such  aplace  himself. 
Of  course,  having  been  a  convict  himself,  he  thought 
nothing  of  the  punishment  he  inflicted  on  an  innocent 
sailor  lad. 

When  the  vessel  was  loaded  and  ready  for  sea  you 
were  aant  foi*  and  taken  on  board ;  you  said  nothing  to 
waiyoDB,  yon  kept  all  you  had  gone  through  to  yourself; 
Imt  there  was  one  thing  quite  certain,  that  was,  that 
ihe  boatswain  would  not  venture  to  strike  you  again. 

On  leaving  Hobart  Town  the  barque  was  bound  for 
Melboume,  and  to  get  there  she  had  to  pass  through 
Basses  Straits,  and  there  you  saw  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful sights  you  ever  saw  before  or  since. 

The  vessel  was  lying  becalmed.  There  was  a  little 
ground  swell  on,  and  the  sky  was  clouded,  the  sea 
having  that  lead-coloured  appearance  which  it  always 
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has    when    there  ia  no  wind  to  darken    it    with  a 
ripple. 

The  hmd  was  in  sight  all  round,  appearing  rough, 
inhospitable,  and  uninhabited,  as  it  really  was  in  those 
days.  Excepting  the  flapping  of  the  sails,  all  was  stilL 
At  about  seven  in  the  morning,  or  about  that  time,  a 
very  exciting  scene  took  place  which  lasted  the  whole 
of  the  day. 

A  large  whale  came  in  sight.    At  first  you  could 
only  sec  it  spouting,  but  in  a  short  time  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  whale  was  making  for  the  vessel  yeiy 
fast.    It  was  not  long  before  it  came  quite  close  to  the 
barque,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  vessel  it 
came  up  ver}'  slowly  and  blew  the  water  high  up  in  the 
air,  then  lay  quite  still  on  the  top  of  the  water,  showing 
u  large  portion  of  \i%  smooth,  dark,  lead-coloured  back. 
The  whole  of  the  crew  were  mustered  together  looking 
over  the  ship's  rail,  when  to  the  surprise  of  all  handa- 
u  thumping  noise  was  heard  going  on  under  water,  and 
neither  you,  nor  anyone  on  board,  could   make  oat 
what  the  noise  was ;   but  while  you  were  still  listening, 
there  sprang  up  out  of  the  water,  close  by  the  whale,  a 
large  thick-set  fish.     It  went  far  up  above  the  ship's 
mast-head,  apparently  with  the  tail  and  lower  «id  of 
its  body  shaking  and  trembling  as  if  to  assist  it  in 
going  as  high  as  possible,  and  when  it  was  up  at  its 
greatest  height  it  turned  over,  and  with  tremendous 
force  come  down  upon  the  whale,  making  a  noise  like  a 
sharp  clap  of  thunder. 

Meantime  the  noises  under  water  were  still  going 
on,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  thick  tish  before  men- 
tioned sprang  up  into  the  air  again  in  the  same  manner 
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BS  it  did  before,  and  came  down  again  with  the  same 
thundering  noise  on  to  the  whale's  back. 

From  the  enormous  size  of  the  whale  anyone  would 
have  imagined  that  it  could  do  as  it  liked  in  its  own 
element,  that  it  only  had  to  move  its  fins  and  its  tail, 
and  in  spite  of  everything  it  could  get  away.  But  it 
was  not  so.  There  lay  the  monster  of  the  deep  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  the  uppermost  part  of  its 
back  quite  bare,  as  if  to  accommodate  the  "thrasher  " 
that  was  pounding  it  to  death,  while  the  noise  heard 
issuing  from  underneath  the  water  was  the  sword-fish 
probing  it  in  its  under  parts. 

This  kind  of  thrashing  and  probing  was  going  on 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  you  became  so  accustomed  to 
it,  that  you  wondered  when  there  was  to  be  an  end  of 
it.  When  you  went  below  you  expected  it  would  be 
all  over  by  the  time  you  came  on  deck  again.  But  such 
was  not  the  case,  for  the  whale  seemed  to  die  hard. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  doomed,  as  when 
night  came  on  the  poor  whale  was  spouting  blood. 

After  dark  the  same  noise  could  be  heard,  but  a 
breeze  sprang  up,  and.  the  barque  left  the  whale  and  its 
enemies  behind  her,  so,  in  two  day's  after,  you  arrived  in 
Hobson's  Bay,  the  then  quiet 

Port  of  Melbourne. 

Melbourne,  in  the  year  1840,  was  a  place  you  used 
to  read  about,  but  very  few  people  had  ever  seen  it. 
In  that  year  the  arrival  of  a  ship  of  any  size,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  few  strangers  in  the  then  small  town 
of  Melbourne,  used  to  make  the  people  turn  out  to  look 
at  you.    On  passing  the  two  headlands  you  had  to 

13 
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make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  anohorage  by  means  > 
of  a  charts  as  there  were  yery  few  who  eouU  i»lot  yon^ 
and  the  arrival  of  vesaela  was  so  few  •.•and  &r  betwMiit 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  look  out  for  them. 

Hobson'fl  Bay,  where  the  yessel  anchored-  in  osder 
to  take  in  cargo  (Memo. — This  was  the  first  full  cargo  . 
of  produce  that  ever  left  Melbourne. for  England,. the 
cargo  consisting  of  wool,  bark,  tallow/ and  hides)  is  a 
very  large  bay,  and  there  was  seldom  more  than  thiee 
vessels  in  it  at  one  time.    William's  Towaij  on  one. side 
of  the  bay,  boasted  of  only  a  very  few  small  huts  and- 
one  or  two  public  buildings.    The  other  side  was  oalled  ■. 
Le  Hardie's  Beach,  on  which  there  was  one  soUtai^ 
house,  a  hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Le  Hardie. 

To  get  to  Melbourne  in  those  days  you  had  to  land 
on  the  beach,  or  else  pull  your  boat  up  the  Yarra- 
Yarra  Siver.  If  you  took  the  former  route,  you>bad 
to  tramp  over  about  two  miles  of  sand  and  swamp.;  but 
if  you  tried  the  latter,  i.e.,  by  the  river,  you  had  to  puU 
some  miles,  and  mostly  against  the  current.  The  jiyer 
was  narrow,  the  bar  at  its  mouth  vory  shallow^  and 
from  its  mouth  right  up  to  a  little  place  above 
Melbourne,  where  it  could  be  forded,  there  was  scarcely 
a  habitation  of  any  description  to  be  seen.  There  were 
large  trees  and  thick  vegetation  right  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  if  you  wished  to  land  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  you  could  get  through  the  bush. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that  you  saw  the 
first  group  of  Aborigines.  They  consisted,  of  men, 
women,  and  children ;  all  were  alike,  undressed. 

The  town  of  Melbourne  was  of  small  extent;  thwe 
wore  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  houses  in  i^ 
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altogether.  The  barque  lay  in  Hobson'g  Bayabovt 
two  monihSy  as  there  were  then  no  facilities  for  lotfding 
ahqw^  and  it  was  not  easy  to  collect  a  full  carga 

The  Tessel  was  at  length  loaded,  and  after  reeeiving 
on  board  a  goodly  number  of  passengers^  she  left  Hob^ 
son's  Pay  for  London,  and  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life  yon  were  on^our  way  round  Gape  Horn. 

^e  passage  from  Melbourne  to  London  round  Cape 
Horn  in  those  days  was  considered  by  seamen* 
berioos  undertaking,  and  a  passage  that  would  be  likely 
to  make  all  hands  feel  the  cold';  therefore  the  crew, 
long  before  the  yessel  left  Melbourne,  had  prepared  finr 
very  bad  weather,  and  had  put  their  clothing  in  good 
oroter.  The  vessel  had  also  had  a  good  overhauling,  as 
it  was  expected  she  would  meet  with  some  heavy 
gales. 

Having  made  up  your  mind  that  the  vessel  was 
going  to  meet  with  heavy  weather  and  adverse  winds^ 
when  they  came  you  thought  nothing  of  them,  but 
just  lent  a  hand  to  set  and  shorten  sail,  did  your  share 
of  the  duty  of  the  ship,  taking  your  regular  trick  at 
the  helm — in  fact,  you  were  perhaps  as  good  a  sailor 
as  any  on  board,  in  most  respects.  Many  a  time  when 
yon  were  sent  aloft  to  rig  out  a  studding-sail  boom, 
yon  first  had  to  kick  away  the  ice,  as  the  yard  and  the 
boom  were  frozen  together.  But  still  you  were  very 
happy,  and  especially  when  you  could  get  enough  to 
eat^  which  was  not  always  the  case. 

The  vessel  having  been  detained  ofi*  Cape  Horn  bj 
adverse  winds,  the  provisions  began  to  run  short,  and 
it  was  well  known  on  board  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  captain  not  to  touch  at  any  port. 
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It  was  quite  bad  cnoagh  to  have  to  eat  bread  tbat 
was  alive  with  maggotn,  but  when  you  could  not  get 
enough  of  that  even,  it  was  bad  indeed.  Moreover, 
the  crew  had  been  put  on  short  allowance  of  meat  as 
well,  and  very  often  had  to  go  without  their  breakfie^t 
altogether. 

Frequent  applications  were  made  to  the  captain  for 
more  biscuit,  but  they  were  of  no  avail.  He  would 
merely  remark  that  you  had  as  much  as  was  good 
for  you,  and  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  you  could 
get  out  of  him. 

One  day  it  was  blowing  very  fresh,  with  the  wind 
on  the  quarter ;  the  topgallant  sails  had  been  taken  in, 
and  the  whole  of  the  topsails  were  being  carried  as 
long  as  the  topmast  would  bear  them.  At  length  the 
word  was  passed  along,  ''All  hands  reef  topsails." 

By  arrangements  made  among  the  crew,  one  of  the 
men  took  the  bread-barge  aft  in  his  hands.  The  order 
was  given  to  clap  on  the  weather  mainbrace,  when  the 
man  very  coolly  put  the  bread-barge  down  by  the  feet 
of  the  captain,  and  said,  '*  Please  fill  that,  and  then  we 
will  shorten  sail  for  you." 

''  This  is  no  time  to  talk  about  your  bread-barge," 
said  the  captain,  in  a  towering  rage ;  *'  haul  away  on 
the  maintopsail  brace,  and  round-in  the  maintopsail 
yard." 

"  Fill  the  bread-barge  first,"  said  two  or  three  of  the 
men,  all  speaking  at  one  time.  They  had  their  hands 
on  the  rope,  and  were  ready  to  pull,  but  not  a  single 
pound's  weight  would  they  lay  on  it  imtil  the  bread- 
barge  was  filled. 

"  Haul  away  on  that  main  brace,"  said  the  captain. 
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the  mate,  and  the  boatswain,  all  at  once.  No  one 
spoke,  no  one  moved.  "  We  shall  have  that  topmast 
over  the  side  if  you  don't  round-in  on  that  weather 
brace.  For  God*s  sake  take  hold  of  it,  men !  Now, 
my  lads,  haul  away," — and  all  sorts  of  coaxing  words 
of  this  kind  came  from  the  captain.  But  it  was  no 
use ;  the  men  knew  him  too  well.  They  knew  that  if 
they  once  shortened  sail,  and  the  vessel  was  got  under 
easy  canvas,  they  might  whistle  for  their  biscuit. 

At  this  time  the  wind,  us  before  stated,  was  on  tho 
quarter,  blowing  very  hard.  Tho  barque  was  under 
whole  topsails,  foresail,  with  the  weather  clew  of  the 
mainsail  hauled  up,  and  tho  jib  and  mizen  also  on 
her.  She  was  walking  along  cheerily,  and  had  as 
much  as  she  coidd  do  to  stagger  under  the  press  of 
canvas. 

**  For  God's  sake  haul  away  on  that  topsail  brace, 
men !"  No  word,  no  more  refusals,  but  a  steady  and 
determined  strike  for  the  bread  they  were  so  honestly 
earning.  They  knew  it  was  on  board,  and  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  captain  to  make  it  "  spin  out  * 
until  the  vessel  arrived  in  London,  no  matter  how  long 
the  passage. 

At  this  time  the  vessel  was  rushing  through  the 
ivrater  at  a  fearM  rate ;  the  topmasts  were  bending  and 
Imckling  like  coach-whips.  The  sea  at  the  same  time 
^was  getting  up  fast,  and  as  one  heavy  sea  would  take 
liold  of  her  weather  quarter  and  lift  it  up  high,  burying 
the  lee  cat-head  in  the  foaming  water  in  front  of  her, 
nhe  would  rush  on  at  a  pace  that  made  it  difficult  for 
the  sea  to  pass  her. 

Then  came  another  appeal  from  the  captain.     '' Yoa 
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MviS  have  every  stiok  over  the  aide  if  3^ou  don't  *get 
•  eneeof  the  sail  eff 'the  ahijp." 

Al  this  stage  the  boatswain  lost  his  temper,  •  and 
imiiig  round  on  the  captain,  said,  "  Why  the  dauoe 
iH  you  give  the  men  some  biscuit?  You  see  they 
I't  mean  to  budge  an  inch  until  they  get  the  bread ; 
andif  you  don't  give  it^  we  shall  have  all  three  masts 
ener  the  aide.  She  wiU  be  broaohing^to  directly,  and 
whflnshe does,  we  shall  not  have  a  atiok standing  in 
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Xbe  captain,  up  till  the  time  of  the  boatawain'a 
qpeakiBg,  had  been  rather  cool,  and,  so  to  say,  deter- 
jBDoaed  not  to  give  in ;  but  when  the  boatswain  turned 
against  him,  he  had  to  give  way.  He  put  his  head 
itmm  the  companion,  and  called  out,  "  Here^  steward, 
fin  this  bread-barge." 

Tlie  steward  had  it  filled  in  a  minute ;  it  was  taken 
Sarward  to  the  forecastle,  and  as-  soon  as  it  was  placed 
there  all  hands  clapped  on  to  the  weather  maintopaail 
braee^  and  hauled  on  it  with  u  will,  and  vrith  a  **  Yo- 
ke-hoy T' 

When  a  erew  of  good  men  commences  with  a  will  to 
take  in  a  ship's  canvas,  and  the  officers  know  how 
Id  direct  them,  there  is  no  trouble  about  making  a 
Teasel  snug.  The  weather  topsail  brace  was  hauled  on 
with  a  will,  the  sail  was  soon  "  spilt,"  the  yard  came 
down  on  to  the  cap,  the  reef  tackles  were  hauled  oloae 
spi,  the  weather  main  brace  was  hauled  in,  and  the  sail 
was  ready  ior  reefing. 

The  same  was  done  to  the  foretopsail,  the  mizen  was 
taken  in,  and  after  double  reefing  the  two  topsails,  the 
vessel  was  snug  for  the  night. 
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Thtore  is  nothing  worse  that  a  sailor  could  be 'guilty 
of  than  itolbaing  duty  at  a  time  when  the  yessel  was  in 
danger  of  losing  her  masts,  as  it  might  haye  occasioned 
the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  all  hands.  But  still,  good 
men  may  be  imposed  upon  so  much  that  they  will  turn 
roimd  sad  determine  to  hare  their  own  way,  and  even 
•how  fight;  for  a  good  English  sailor,  in  good  health 
and  hungry,  is  a  queer  sort  of  animal  to  deal  with. 
But  only  just  give  him  anything  like  fair  pky,  and 
spoil  his  appetite,  you  may  then  do  anything  you  like 
withhiuL 

These  men,  however,  knew  the  man  they  had  to  deal 
with.  They  knew  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  touch  at  any  port,  and  that  meant  that  they  were  to 
be,  for  about  two  months  longer,  on  short  allowance  of 
provisions;  and  nothing  in  the  world  would  prevail 
with  that  captain  but  making  a  decided  stand  when  he 
could  not  do  without  the  aid  of  all  hands.  He  had 
been  well  tried  on  every  otiier  tack,  but  the  cre\i' 
always  went  to  leeward ;  somehow  or  other  he  usually 
had  the  weather-gauge  of  them. 

After  rounding  Cape  Horn  with  a  feir  wind,  the 
vessel  then  steers  for  the  northward,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  soon  the  weather  changes  from  oold  to  heat,  or 
rather  how  soon  your  vessel  runs  from  a  sea  of  ice  into 
fine,  mild  weather.  And  then  you  are  not  very  long 
before  you  are  in  a  tropical  climate  again,  where  you 
have  to  put  on  one  side  your  monkey-jacket,  sea  boots, 
and  sou'wester,  put  on  a  straw  hat,  and  wear  as  few 
clothes  as  possible. 

Affcer  passing  some  degrees  through  the  tropics,  the 
▼essal  was  becalmed  for  some  days,  and  after  that  she 
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fell  in  with  light  winds,  and  consequently  had  to  put 
into  Bahia  in  the  Brazils  for  a  fresh  stock  of  pro- 
visions, and  you  were  exceedingly  glad  to  see  another 
strange  country. 

You  were  now  considered  one  of  those  useful  sailors 
who  was  strong  without  being  heayy.  You  were  Tery 
active  and  in  good  health,  and  always  willing.  You 
were  always  one  of  the  first  to  be  called  into  the  boat 
to  put  the  captain  on  shore,  or  for  any  other  shore  or 
boat  duty.  Your  life  as  a  sailor  became  more  pleasing, 
and  when  you  could  manage  to  get  enough  to  eat,  you 
were  very  happy,  and  fust  learning  to  read ;  and  as 
you  made  headway  in  that  respect,  you  began  to  feel 
that  kind  of  independence  which  everyone  ought  to 
feel  who  has  good  work  in  him  and  is  willing  to  sell  it» 
and  especially  when  it  is  honest,  practical  seamanship 
that  he  has  for  sale.  Why  should  he  not  be  inde- 
pendent when  his  labour  is  always  marketable  P  Why 
should  he  stand  to  be  bullied,  knocked  and  shifted 
about,  and  cheated  out  of  the  half  of  his  food?  Let 
Jack  go  on  board  his  ship  in  a  sober,  steady  manner, 
with  a  moderate  outfit  suitable  to  the  vojrage,  and 
in  accordance  with  his  means;  let  him  look  to  hia 
sk>eping-place,  and  see  that  it  is  clean  and  a  fit  place  to 
sleep  in.  If  it  is  neither  of  these,  don't  join  the  ahip 
until  these  defects  are  remedied,  or  some  other  place 
provided.  If  it  be  dirty,  buckle  to  and  clean  it ;  if 
they  will  not  give  you  time  to  clean  it,  take  the  time. 
Then  when  the  owners,  the  captain,  and  the  officers 
have  in  all  fairness  done  their  part  of  the  contract,  go 
you  and  do  yours.  Not  only  do  what  you  are  told,  but 
anything  that  may  want  looking  to,  if  only  for  the 
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interest  of  the  ship ;  and  do  it  with  a  will.  Be  re- 
apectful  and  obedient  to  those  above  you ;  be  kind  and 
considerate  to  those  who  are  younger  and  weaker  than 
yourself,  and  in  the  full  knowledge  that  you  are  doing 
right  towards  the  ship  you  engage  in,  stand  up  for 
your  own  rights,  fight  for  them  if  necessary,  as  every 
real  British  sailor  would  for  his  dear  Old  England. 

Always  bear  in  mind  you  have  but  one  Master,  and 
that  He  has  His  eye  on  you  always.  He  knows  that  if 
you  are  a  wrong-doer  you  will  be  a  coward ;  but  if  you 
do  what  is  right  and  just  to  your  fellow-mcu,  you  can- 
not but  be  brave  and  able  to  keep  up  your  ow^  dignity 
and  insist  on  your  rights.  Why  should  you  not  ? 
Take  your  sailing  directions  from  the  Bible,  have 
a  chart  of  truth  and  honesty  tacked  on,  one  which 
marks  the  way  to  duty  to  your  employers.  Keep  to 
those  sailing  directions,  to  that  chart,  and  then  what 
right  have  the  owners,  the  captain,  or  the  officers  to 
rob  you  of  the  least  portion  of  your  provisions  or  your  • 
rest  ?  "No  more  right  than  you  have  to  neglect  your  duty 
that  you  may  go  on  shore  and  get  drunk,  and  return  on 
board  in  that  or  in  any  other  state  that  would  unfit  you 
ioft  duty.  Oive  unto  the  owner  that  which  is  his,  and 
insist  upon  having  from  the  owner  that  which  is  yours. 
Budge  not  an  inch  from  either,  one  is  just  as  much  a 
duty  as  the  other ;  therefore,  be  sure  always  to  keep 
matters  well,  and  make  sure  you  are  just,  and  if  you 
become  puzzled,  ask  Him,  your  real  Muster ;  look  into 
your  own  heart,  and  ask  yourself,  ''  Am  I  doing  right  P  " 
If  you  are,  nail  the  bunting  of  truth  to  the  mast-headi 
ai  your  conscience,  and  never  haul  it  down  for  any 
man ;  and  as  sure  as  you  do  that,  you  will,  ratline  by 
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ntline,  step  over  the  headtof  those  who  do  not^  ud 
will  one  day  stand  on  the  quarterdeck,  where  yoaitti^ 
give'  to  others  the  same  fidr  phiy  that  ]rou  so  Justly 
demanded  for  yourself. 

Beverting  back  to  the  history  of  a  sailor,  your  vessel 
is  now  in  the  port  of  Bahia.  Your  duty  is  now  til  the 
boat,  as  one  of  the  boat* s  crew,  and  after  a  very  hmg 
sea  voyage  a  very  pleasing  duty  it  is.  Yon  have  to  go 
on  shore  and  do  anything  the  captain  orders.-  You 
pull  some  of  the  passengers  on  shore,  and  every  now  ; 
and  then  get  a  small  piece  of  silver  put  into  your  hand, 
which  enables  you  to  get  a  little  soft  tack,  scxne  fruity  a 
few  eggs,  and  so  on,  aU  which  articles  are  very  aooept- 
able,and  you  think  that  a  sailor's  life  at  sea  is  not  so  bad 
after  all ;  nor  is  it  bad,  if  owners,  captain,  officers,  and 
men  do  not  make  it  so.  Unhappily  too  often  it  is 
mode  almost  intolerable. 

The  vessel  having  taken  in  water  and  provisions, 
sail  was  again  set  for  London.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
jollity  on  board  a  vessel  homeward  bound,  and  crossing 
the  line  in  the  direction  of  England  after  a  long 
voyage,  inspires  the  feeling  that  you  are  really  gettii^ 
near  home ;  and  when  you  come  to  reckon  up  and  coB'- 
dude  that  in  thirty  days  more  jrou  will  most  likely  be 
there,  the  time  seems  quite  short. 

As  the  first  shade  of  daylight  began  to  show  itaelf 
from  under  a  dark,  narrow  streak  of  heavy-looking 
clouds  to  the  eastward,  the  whole  body  of  the  said  dull- 
looking  clouds  drifting  along  the  horizon  at  the  suae 
time,  without  lifting  an  inch,  as  it  were,  but  sending 
over  the  chops  of  the  English  Channel  a  cool  and 
moderate  breeze,  the  good  barque  "  Q ^,"  of  Glas- 
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gow^  was  muoh  boiefited,  for  when  it  touohed.tlie  after- 
.flsila  and  aweUed  tfauem  out,  it  would  get  through  enrary 
hole  and  every  open  space  in  order  to  fill  oottfae  aqpiare- 
aails  on  the  foremast ;  but  it  oould  only  half  fill  them. 
The  wind  was  south-west,  and  as  the  ship  was  steering 
northHoasty  of  course  the  wind  was  dead  aft.  The  main- 
nil  was  hauled  up,  the  maintopsail,  maantopgallant- 
safly  and  main  royal  were  doing  duty  well,  by  dragging 
away  at  the  dews  and  earrings,  giving  a  nice  rounded 
flhape  to  their  bellies,  an  artistic  curve  to  the  foot  and 
leach-rope  of  all  three  of  them.  The  maintopmast,  top- 
gallant, and  royal  studding-sails,  which  were  set  on 
each  side,  formed  pretty  and  useful  adjuncts  to  their 
midship  mates,  that  were  doing  duty  so  well  between 
them.  Then  there  were  the  two  lower  studding-sails, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  foresail ;  they  were  also  doing 
walL  Every  now  and  then,  as  the  good  ship  rose  on  the 
top  of  a  sea  forward,  lifting  her  bow  up  as  the  crest  of 
the  wave  ran  roaring  on  each  side,  these  lower  stud- 
ding-sails would  lift  up  the  outer  end  of  the  lower  boom, 
and  the  studding-sails  would  bend  themselves  nearly 
half  double,  but  always  retaining  the  balloon  shape. 
In  the  fore  part,  at  the  same  time,  the  foresail  would 
get  filled  with  wind,  and  the  foot  of  it  would  go  into  a 
half  drde,  giving  you  a  chance  to  see  that  all  the  head- 
aailB  were  stowed ;  but  the  foretopsail  and  topgallant- 
sail  were  hanging  about  loose,  only  just  catching 
a  handful  of  wind  that  would  by  chance  get  under  the 
kot  of  the  maintopsail. 

Under  all  the  sail  there  was  any  use  to  set,  running 
dead  before  the  wind,  on  went  the  ship  as  lively  as  a 
whale-bird,  and  seemingly  quite  as  pretty.    When  you 
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looked  up  aloft,  and  as  the  ship  ran  with,  and  then 
followed,  wave  after  wave,  so  did  the  first  shade  of  day- 
light lighten  itself  into  a  brighter  and  broader  shade^ 
which  showed  you  one  by  one  the  outlines  of  other 
large  vessels  steering  exactly  the  same  course,  with  tha 
same  sort  of  sail  set.     Besides  the  outline  of  the  large 
vessels,  as  daylight  came  on  a  nearly  black  spot  would 
dart  out  from  behind  the  dark  clouds,  which  had  been 
pushed  on  by  the  sun  coming  nearer  to  the  horizon^ 
Then  far  away  on  the  port  bow  there  is  another  streak  ( 
of  dark,  but  its  outline  is  more  defined,  it  is  not  so 
lumpy  and  jagged  as  the  first  dark  streak.     This  last 
streak  has  smooth  bends  on  it,  and  runs  off  to  a  point  at 
one  end,  as  if  it  ran  quite  into  the  water.     And  00  it 
did ;  it  was  the  land.     All  hands  were  on  deck  looking* 
at  it,  and  as  the  sun  lighted  up  that  morning,  so  did  it 
lighten  up  the  hearts  of  everybody  on  board.    How 
much  does  the  ^lew  of   Old    England  repay  you  for- 
hardships  and  dangers !     The  sight  of  it  fills  you  with 
sensationsthat  you  do  not  feel  at  any  other  time  nor  under 
any  other  circumstances.    Then  the  water  has  changed 
colour  from  a  light  or  dark  blue  to  a  greenish  hue ;  not 
only  does  the  colour  change,  but  the  shape  of  the  waves 
has  altered ;  they  are  more  lumpy,  and  do  not  run  so 
regular;   they  knock  each  other  about  at  times  and 
make  splashes — ^it  is  evident  the  vessel  is  in  tidal 
waters. 

Now  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  seen 
coming  from  one  spot  eastward ;  bright  streaks  of  light 
are  spread  upwards  and  sideways ;  the  ends  of  the  up- 
ward ones  are  lost  behind  the  bank  of  clouds,  and  in. 
the  west,  well  above  the  horizon^  the  clouds  are  tinted. 
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-widi  recL  The  sun  shines  on  them  long  before  you  see 
it8  upper  limb.  And  now  it  is  broad  daylight,  and 
Tessel  after  vessel  heaves  in  sight,  until  the  whole 
«ur&oe  of  the  sea  is  dotted  with  them — all  sailing  ships, 
no  ocean  steamers  in  those  days. 

Outward-bounders  are  turning  to  windward,  imder 
single  reefs,  and  topgallants  set  over  them — vessels  of 
all  kinds  and  all  sizes,  from  the  fishing  lugger  to  the 
trading  schooner  or  coaster,  all  making  the  best  of  a 
foul  wind,  all  compelled  to  go  on,  hoping  for  a  change 
— from  the  jaurdy  brig,  with  her  foretopgallant  mast, 
down  to  the  stately  East  Indiaman  with  every  yard 

As  the  sun  appears  above  the  horizon  it  sends  forth 
A  sort  of  misty  shine,  as  if  drying  up  the  damp  of 
:«11  the  previous  evening,  and  at  night  the  far  distant 
Tessds  disappear  behind  the  misty  sun,  and  so  does  the 
land;  the  vessels  that  are  near  are  the  only  ones  in 
^^ht  now. 

Every  one  on  board  are  in  high  spirits,  looking  for- 

'^ward  to  their  home  and  friends.     You  also  are  in  good 

•Spirits.     You  have  not  many  friends,  nor  have  you  any 

Koixie ;  but  still  there  is  great  pleasure  in  having  a  run 

'P*^  ahore.     Moreover,  you  had  about  fifteen  poimds  due 

^^  you,  which  was  a  good  lump  of  money  for  you  to 

*^Ve.    And  the  best  of  it  was  that  it  was  aU  your  own 

^^*>>d-eamed  money.     No  thanks  to  anyone  else  for  it,  it 

^^^s'your  very  own,  and  therefore  much  sweeter  than 

^^y  money  given  to  you  by  your  relations,  who  parted 

^th  it  in  a  grudging  manner,  giving  you  anything  but 

pleasure  in  receiving  it  or  spending  it. 

£arly  on  the  second  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the 
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''G— — ''  at  the  chops  of  the  Ohannel,  she  sighted  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  then  fdl  cahn,  and  to  your  great 
disappointment  an  easterly  wind  sprai^  np^  and  your' 
vessel  had  in  her  turn  to  go  on  a  wind  and  do  her  beet; 
The  wind  commenced  with  a  light  breeie  from  about 
S  J3.E.,  and  gradually  increased  into  a  gala ;  and  by  the 
time  night  came  on  the  vessel  was  nnder  storm  canTas, 
standing  off  and  on.  In  thoee  days  there  nsed  to  be 
large  fleets  of  vessels  in  the  Channel  taoking  about 
night  and  day.  There  were  no  r^pilations  about 
carrying  lights,  and  therefore  the  crews  of  the  vessels 
had  nothing  to  depend  npon  but  their  own  eyes.  Con-- 
sequently  they  were  made  good  use  of,  as  it  was 
considered  a  very  disgraceful  occurrence  to  get  in 
collision  with  another  vesseL  Every  sailor  knew  the 
then  very  simple  rule  of  the  road  at  sea — a  rub  that' 
came  as  natural  to  a  sailor  as  did  hauling  up  the  weather 
clew  of  the  mainsail  when  the  wind  came  wdl  on  the 
ship's  quarter.  Now,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
sailors  are  no  longer  the  managers  of  their  own  afBsdra ; 
they  are  legislated  for  by  landsmen,  their  good,  honest 
old  customs  have  gone  to  the  four  winds.  They  are 
forced  to  carry  lights,  and  stick  them  in  their  places 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament ;  they  must  satisfy  the 
law  that  has  been  forced  upon  them,  and  if  the  lights 
are  burning  brightly,  they  leave  them  to  look  out  fov 
themselves,  and  the  vessel  for  itself. 

Between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Bcachy  Head  there 
is  almost  always  a  large  nimiber  of  vessels ;  and  when 
many  of  them  are  tacking  off  and  on,  and  a  large  fleet 
running  do^-n  the  English  Channel,  it  needs  a  good 
look-out  all  night,  and  in  the  daytime  as  well;    but 
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with  good  look-outs  on  board  all  Teasels^  ccdlisioiki  wwe 
▼ery^TaBe  indeiBd* 

Aboat  midniglit  the  **  Qc  *'  was  •  standing  -  in 
toiward*  iHkb  Etiglish  coast*  It  was  blowing  verj  .bard 
indeady  and  all  of  a  sudden  ibere  was  a  cry  of  Breakers 
ahead — breakers  on  the  lee  bow ! "  wkieb  brought 
everybody  on  deok,  whether  they  were  dressed  or  not. 
AH  haadsmahed  to  the  lea  side  of  the  vessel  to  look, 
and  iher^  sure  enough,  weie  the  long  line  of  breakers, 
new-showing  up  plainly,  and  then  lost  sight  of  as.  the 
Tassel  fell  into  the  hollow  of  the  sea» 

The  chief  officer,  who  was  the  leading  man  in  the 
ship^'  and  without  whom  nothing  of  importance  could 
be  don^  instead  of  looking  over  the  lee-bow,  sprang  up 
the  main  rigging,  and  was  soon  on  the  topsail-yard, 
and  when  he  had  taken  a  goad  look  ahead,  he  was  soon 
down  on  deek  and  aft  to  the  man  at.the  helnu  Instead 
of  making  a  noise  about  it,  he  assisted  the  steersman 
to  put  the  helm  hard  up,  and  haying  done  that, 
he  guife  orders  to  wear  ship.  The  mainyard  was 
syiared,  the  vessel  soon  went  off  the  wind,  and  was 
roshing  through  the  water  like  mad,  and  by  the  time 
she  was  on  the  other  tacik.the  lights  of  Hastings  were 
plainly  to  be  seen,  and  the<  vessel  being  too  near  the 
shore,  more  sail  had  to  be  put  on  her.  All  this  time 
the  captain .  was  below^  there  was  scHnething  the 
matter  with  him,  which  was  usually  the  case  when  any 
important  duties  required  his  presence  on  deck.  But 
it  did  not  much  matter  although  he  did  feel  too  sleepy 
to  be  roused  when  he  was  most  wanted ;  the  mate  was 
always  equal  to  the  task ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  him 
on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  barque  "G " 
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would  never  haye  landed,  as  it  did,  the  first  full  cargo 
that  ever  arriyed  in  the  London  Docks  from  the  now 
neted  port  of  Melbourne. 

"  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mUe*^  is  an  old  saying,  and 
when  the  captain  came  on  deck  and  found  the  yessel 
safe  and  reaching  off  shore,  he  said,  of  course,  that  he 
knew  that  the  vessel  was  standing  in  for  Hastings,  and 
began  asking  the  mate  and  passengers  what  they  were 
frightened  at,  at  thesame  time  blaming  themateforinter- . 
fering  with  the  navigation  of  the  ship  without  con- 
sulting him  first,  whereas  if  ten  minutes  had  been  lost^ 
the  vessel  would  have  gone  among  the  breakers,  and 
she,  with  all  on  board,  would  very  likely  have  ^been 
lost. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  ship  was  safe  in  the  London , 
Docks,  and  you,  with  the  others,  went  on  shore  the 
moment  the  ship  was  made  fisust — and  what  a  treai. 

Especially  as  you  were  now  quite  a  sailor — a  real 
smart  young  sailor — and  you  knew  as  much  yourself, 
for,  as  you  were  preparing  to  leave  the  vessel.  Captain 

B asked  if  you  would,  next  voyage,  go  as  able 

seaman.    Tou  gave  no  reply;  your  heart  was  fiill  of 
the  idea  that  you  would  be  able  to  go  and  show  your- 
:  self  at  Putney.    So  to  Putney  you  went  the  very  next 
»day. 

You  walked  down  to  the  river-side,  and  when  you 
igot  there  the  tide  had  just  reached  the  stone  on  which 
you  stood  when  old  Cobb  directed  you  to  London. 
With  a  cheerful  heart  you  sprang  on  to  the  top  of  it, 
;and  as  you  stood  there,  to  your  great  delight,  you  saw 
old  Cobb  pulling  with  all  his  might  towards  you  in  the 
very  same  punt. 


LJv 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  FIRST  STEP  ABOVE  ABLE  SEAMAN — SEVEN  MONTHS* 
HARDSHIP  AND  NEARLY  STARVED  TO  DEATH — 
SEVERE  ATTACK   OF   SCURVY — RECOVERY. 

There  is  not  a  man  or  boy  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
who  can  properly  describe  the  extreme  delight  which 
takes  fast  hold  of  you  when  you  land  after  such  a  long 
voyage  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  Putting 
your  foot  on  hard  and  solid  earth,  what  a  funny  but 
delightful  feeling !  Why,  you  are  on  your  own  natural 
element,  everything  is  solid  under  your  feet.  You 
may  roll  about,  but  the  earth  is  apparently  a  fixture, 
it  does  not  move;  still  there  is  an  imaccountable 
feeling  of  motion.  What  is  itP  Why,  it  is  you 
who  are  rolling,  it  is  not  the  ground  which  moves  and 
rolls  about,  for  you  know  it  does  not,  and  cannot  move 
in  a  perceptible  way.  Then  you  say  to  yourself, 
"  Bother  it,  why  don't  I  keep  steady."  But  you  can't 
keep  steady,  so  on  you  go,  rolling  about  just  like  a  ship 
rolling  down  to  St.  Helena.  You  are  happy,  and  don't 
care  ;  you  are  on  shore,  and  everything  appears  strange, 
although  you  have  seen  them  all  before.  You  look  at 
the  people  as  you  pass  them,  and  pity  them,  because 
the  being  on  shore  to  them  is  every-day  life;  they 
don't  know  how  to  enjoy  life.  Many  of  them  are  at 
work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  slaving 
all  the  time,  and  you  wonder  why  the  whole  of  them, 
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men,  women,  and  children,  don't  go  to  sea,  so  as  to  find 
out  how  nice  it  is  to  be  on  shore  again.  Then  you 
recollect  that  you  have  no  watch  on  deck  when  night 
comes  on.  "Oh,  goodness!"  you  say  to  yourself, 
"  what  a  treat  that  will  be,  not  liable  to  be  called  up 
when  I  am  sound  asleep.  I  will  not  hear  that 
horrid  bell  strike  eight  times,  then  a  gruff  voice  coll 
out,  *  Starboard  watch,  ahoy — eight  bells  t/iere  below  ?  and 
immediately  after,  ^Now,  then,  rouse  out  there  below.* 
No,"  you  thought  to  yourself,  "none  of  that  to-night ; 
I  am  all  serene."  So  you  went  along,  dancing  with 
joy,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  your  happiness. 
"  Good  gracious,"  you  say,  "  am  I  really  ashore  and 
nothing  to  do  P"  You  can  hardly  beUeve  it.  So  on 
you  go,  dancing  away,  pitying  everybody  around  you 
because  they  are  not  as  happy  as  yourself.  Then  you 
jump  into  a  'bus,  and  in  another  hour  arrive  at  the 
door  of  your  sister's  house  near  Regent's  Park. 

How  strange  to  be  with  your  very  own  sisters !  Two 
or  three  of  them  you  had  found  out  somehow ;  they 
were  fine  handsome  girls,  all  older  than  yourself.  One 
of  them  had  married  a  very  tall  husband,  but  a  perfect 
gentleman.  Tou  were  much  pleased  to  be  there ;  your 
sisters  made  a  great  pet  of  you,  took  you  out,  showed 
you  about,  and  seemed  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

The  first  night  on  shore,  in  a  olean,  well-arranged 
house,  having  at  hand  everything  you  want,  no  one  to 
order  you  about,  no  duty  to  do  of  any  kind,  much  less 
that  continuous  expectancy  to  be  called  on  to  do  some- 
thing. There  you  were  with  your  sisters ;  you  could 
talk  to  them  freely,  and  they  were  delighted  to  talk 
to    you  again;    and  it  seemed   so  strange   that  you 
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should  be  with  them,  and  speaking  with  them.  Yon 
did  not  remember  having  been  in  the  society  of  any 
females  before,  and  began  to  wonder  how  it  was.  But 
then  it  came  to  your  mind  that  you  had  been  so  long  at 
sea,  and  that  yon  were  still  only  a  boy  ;  you  had  been 
so  hard  worked,  and  it  had  taken  vou  all  vour  time  to 
get  your  liring,  and  being  a  stranger  wherever  you 
went,  no  person  ever  took  any  notice  of  you ;  but  as  you 
never  expected  anything  firom  them,  so  you  took  no' 
notice  of  anyone.  Thus  on  you  went  through  the 
world  in  that  happy  state  of  feeling  which  said, 
^  There  is  no  one  who  cares  for  me,  and  I  don't  care  for 
anyone."  But  when  you  came  to  the  stage  of  life  of 
which  you  are  now  writing,  you  foimd  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  living.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  you  were  per- 
fectly independent.  You  could  get  a  ship  in  an  hour^ 
where  you  had  a  home,  your  pay,  and  your  food. 

Beverting  to  the  first  night  on  shore,  how  deIicrous~- 
to  get  into  clean  sheets! — no  odour  of  ''ship"  about 
ihem ;  and  when  there,  to  sleep  as  long  as  you  pleased, 
and  even  macb  longer,  as  the  fashion  on  shore,  espe- 
cially in  London,  is  to  lie  in  bed  as  long  as  you  can, 
and  make  a  point  of  not  getting  up  before  you  are 
forced  to  do  so.     And  when  you  awoke  in  the  morning,  . 
how  very  much  astonished  you  were  to  find  thai  you  . 
were  not  wanted,  no  kind  of  work  about  for  you  to  do.  , 
no  decks  to  wash,  no  swabs   to  handle,  no  mast  tcr 
grease,  no  rope  to  haul  on,  no  spray  coming  over  the 
bow,  getting  in  the  back  part  of  your  ears,  and  sliding 
fiom  there  down  your  neck,  and  making  your  under- 
garments stick  to  your  skin,  causing  you  to  shift  your 
person  about  inside  the  damp  garments  in  order  to  make 
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them  let  go,  and  when  they  did  let  go,  a  cool  breese 
would  rush  between  the  garments  and  the  skin,  making 
you  feel  as  if  you  wished  that  they  had  still  stuck  to 
each  other,  and  you  said  to  yourself,  "  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  disturb  them  ;"  but  they  soon  adhere  again. 

The  first  morning  on  shore  is  a  calm  without  the 
ship  or  the  ocean.  You  wonder  what  is  the  matter 
with  you;  there  are  none  of  those  impleasant  things 
about  you.  Where  are  they  P  You  think  to  yourself 
"I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  do  without  them.  Why, 
bless  my  heart !  I  feci  quite  unhappy  now.  I  have  no 
grievances — nothing  to  growl  about.  Ah,  dear  me! 
what  shall  I  do  without  my  grievances  P  I  only  wish 
some  one  would  come  and  call  out,  '  Starboard  tcatcAf 
ahoy — eight  bells  there  below,'  so  as  to  be  able  to  roll  over 
in  bed,  and  tell  them  or  him  to  go  to  Jordan.''  Yoa 
thought  that  would  be  satisfaction  enough  to  make  you 
sleep  again. 

How  funny  you  felt  without  hearing  the  words,  **  Lof 
aft  liere  the  tcatch,  trim  sails  ;"  or, "  Clear  up  the  deeks/ar  a 
icash'*  You  felt  quite  inclined  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
.  wash  the  floor,  but  found  there  was  a  carpet  on  it.  As 
you  lay  there,  thinking  over  the  last  voyage,  and  all 
you  had  seen  and  gone  through,  you  said  to  yooraeli^ 
"  What  a  tame  life  it  must  be  to  stop  on  shore.  There 
is  no  anxiety  about  wind  and  weather,  excepting  aa  to 
whether  it  is  going  to  rain  or  not.  What  queer  people 
landsmen  are,  to  say  it  is  bad  weather  because  it  happens 
to  rain.  /  don't  call  that  bad  weather ;  besides,  if  it 
rains,  blows,  and  snows  altogether,  there  is  no  heavy 
sea  on  at  the  same  time,  no  topsails  to  reef — and  who 
cares  for  the  weather  on  shore  P" 
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AH  these  thoughts  were  ranning  through  your  mind 
as  you  lay  tumbling  about  in  bed  the  first  morning  after 
your  arrival  from  a  Toyage  round  the  world. 

It  is  very  nice  to  be  petted  by  your  sisters,  and  to  be 
trotted  out  and  shown  about  as  a  real  sailor ;  but  then 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  You  say,  "  Oh,  hang  this  life  ; 
I  don't  like  it.  I  must  be  ofE  and  look  for  a  ship,  and 
go  another  voyage."  This  occurred  to  you  the  day 
before  you  were  paid  off  from  the  "  G — ;"  and  while 
thinking  about  another  voyage,  you  said  to  yourself, 
"Where  shall  I  go  next?  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Mel- 
bourne again  just  yet.  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  to 
the  East  Indies;''  and  you  then  and  there  made  up 
your  mind  to  go  the  next  voyage  in  an  East  Indiaman* 

About  six  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  you 
were  told  that  she  was  to  be  paid  off,  and  about  three 
o'clock  you  received  your  full  pay — between  fifteen  and 
twenty  pounds — and  away  you  started  back  for  your 
sister's  house. 

While  the  captain  and  chief  officer  were  paying  you 
your  wages,  they  said  the  vessel  was  going  a  similar 
voyage,  ''would  you  like  to  go  again  as  able  seaman." 
You  wore  very  proud  of  the  offer,  but  told  them  that  you 
had  made  up  your  mind  to  go  an  East  India  voyage,  as 
jroa  had  never  been  there,  and  you  preferred  to  go  to  a 
fresh  place  every  voyage. 

A  sea-going  life,  if  it  be  gone  about  in  a  proper  man- 
iieir,  can  be  made  tolerable,  and  there  are  many  pleasing 
^recollections  left  for  your  old  days  if  you  live.  If  young- 
sters know  in  their  own  hearts  that  their  mother,  their 
Either,  or  both  of  thom,  find  it  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  that  perhaps  there  are  sisters  in  the  way  who 
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must  be  cared  for — let  them  take  to  a  sea  life,  amore 
independent  one  cannot  be  chosen.  Onlj  get  into  a  re- 
spectable ship,  one  that  belongs  to  a  known  respectable 
owner.  The  respectability  of  the  owner  is  a  guarantee 
for  the  respectability  of  the  captain  and  the  honest  pur- 
pose of  the  ship — that,  so  to  say,  is  all  a  youngster  need 
cjLTe  for.  There  are  certainly  some  owners  who  do  not 
equip  their  ships  so  well  as  others,  either  in  provisiona 
or  outfit,  and  there  are  captains  who  will  half  starve  tlie 
<3rew  in  order  to  let  the  owner  profit  But  the  owner 
jicver  does  profit  by  starving  a  crew,  because  the  crew, 
when  so  treated,  take  no  interest  in  the  vessel  or  her  gear, 
and  if  they  see  a  rope  chafing,  or  anything  likely  to 
get  adrift,  they  simply  say,  "Let  it  go  ;  they  take  very 
little  interest  in  us;  time  enough  to  look  after  their 
interest  whfen  we  are  told."  But  if  the  vessel  is  sailed 
en  liberal  terms,  the  common  sailors  looked  after  and 
treated  like  men,  and  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
really  cared  for,  there  is  not  a  better,  a  more  obliging 
and  faithful  class  in  the  world  than  the  real  sailors  of 
•Old  England. 

Boys  can  go  to  sea  in  these  days  without  fear  of 
being  ill-used,  knocked  and  kicked  about,  as  you  were. 
It  is  true  there  are  a  few  of  those  savages  about  who 
would  strike  a  boy,  but  those  who  do  strike  and  ill-uae 
tlie  young  are  only  very  great  cowards,  there  is  no  man- 
liness about  them,  and  my  advice  to  boys  is  to  hit  them 
back  again  as  liard  as  ever  they  can.  There  is  nothing 
like  taking  your  own  part.  If  the  coimtry  to  which 
you  belong  had  not  hit  back  again  when  she  was  hit, 
where  would  be  the  flag  that  has  braved  many  more 
thun  a  thousand  years?  Why,  it  would  have  another  flfig 
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lioiflted  oyer  it.  Therefore  it  behoves  every  Engliahman 
to  take  his  own  part^  and  having  taught  himself  the  waj" 
to  take  his  own  part,  he  is  sure  to  be  able  to  do  his  share 
towards  taking  the  part  of  his  country.  Keep  clean  and 
nnsoiled  that  flag  which  is  hoisted  at  the  gafi*  of  every 
ship,  nail  it  to  your  heart,  it  is  in  the  keeping  of  every 
British  sailor  as  he  goes  over  the  world ;  and  in  taking 
care  of  your  own  honour  you  are  doing  honour  to  the 
flag  which  every  true  Englishman  is  so  proud  of,  there- 
fore do  not  allow  anyone  to  impose  on  you ;  and  if  a  man 
raises  his  fist  to  one  smaller  and  weaker  than  himself, 
that  man  ia  a  coward,  fear  him  not ;  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  be  able  to  master  him.  No  brave  man  will 
strike  at  the  weak ;  let  it  be  your  motto  never  to  strike 
the  first  blow,  but  hit  bock  again  as  hard  as  you  can 
after  you  are  struck. 

The  voluntary  offer  on  the  part  of  the  captain  and 
chief  officer  of  the  **  G — ,"  to  take  you  next  voyage 
as  able  seaman,  gave  you  fresh  heart,  much  confidence 
in  your  ability,  and  determined  you  to  ship  as  able 
seaman  in  an  East  Indiaman,  if  possible. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  British  nation  was  blessed 
with  a  fleet  of  good,  honestly-built  ships,  put  together 
by  real,  practical  shipbuilders.  In  those  days  vessels 
left  the  dock  in  good  order— everything  had  been  seen 
to  by  the  captain  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
officers.  Many  crews  worked  on  board  perhaps  for 
weeks  before  the  vessel  sailed,  and  when  the  owners 
and  the  friends  of  those  on  board  used  to  say  '^  Good- 
bye," they  felt  no  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  their  ves- 
sels. They  could  calculate  on  the  probable  length  of 
the  voyage,  and  expect  to  see  them  home  again  within 
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a  week  or  so  of  their  time.  There  was  then  no  insurance 
of  captains'  effects,  no  life  insurance.  Many  of  the 
owners  took  their  own  risk,  and  the  vessel  being  good, 
and  intended  to  go  the  voyage,  they  left  port  and  came 
back  again,  leaving  a  handsome  return  for  the  owners. 
Officers  and  crew  had  a  good  round  sum  to  take, 
enjoyed  themselves  for  a  time,  and  then  sailed  on 
another  voyage. 

Having  enjoyed  yourself  on  shore,  when  you  had 
arranged  your  outfit  you  were  not  long  in  getting  the 
very  kind  of  ship  you  desired  to  go  in.  She  was  a  real 
East  Indiaman,  and  bound  on  a  voyage  from  London 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madras,  and  Calcutta.  You 
engaged  in  her  in  the  real  good  old  fashion  of  those 
days — that  is  to  say,  you  looked  round  the  docks  your- 
self, and,  being  a  pretty  good  judge  of  a  vessel,  you 
took  a  fancy  to  the  full-rigged  ship  "  D —  of  B — .^* 
She  was  then  lying  in  the  East  India  Dock,  taking  in 
a  general  cargo.  You  walked  past  her  many  times, 
watching  the  movements  of  those  on  board,  and  when 
you  saw  that  she  was  filling  up,  jumped  on  board  and 
asked  the  chief  officer  if  he  wanted  any  hands.  A|ter 
looking  you  well  up  and  down,  he  asked  you  many 
questions,  and  among  them,  whether  you  were  able 
seaman.  You  told  him  you  had  shipped  at  under  wages 
the  last  voyage,  but  you  had  been  asked  to  go  another 
voyage  as  able  seaman.  He  then  looked  at  your  dis- 
charge, and  put  your  name  down,  told  you  when  the 
crew  would  be  shipped,  and  warned  you  to  be  on  board 
by  a  certain  day,  at  a  given  time.  You  were  there  at 
the  time  named,  and  shipped  by  the  captain  himself, 
who  was  very  particular  indeed  as  to  the  men  he  did 
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ship.  You  did  not  require  any  advance,  and  even  in 
those  days  that  was  a  very  great  feather  in  your  cap, 
as  it  caused  you  to  be  looked  upon  as  trustworthy  and 
careful  of  yourself.  That  fact  gave  you  the  very  first 
lift  in  life — a  lift  which,  although  small  in  itself,  tended 
to  give  you  heart  to  persevere  in  the  determination  to 
rise  in  your  profession. 

After  signing  articles  you  were  allowed  two  or  three 
days  to  do  as  you  pleased,  but  if  you  did  not  present 
yourself  at  the  time  named,  another  hand  was  shipped 
in  your  stead.     As  soon  as  you  came  on  board  you 
were  expected  to  go  to  your  duty,  so  that  when  the 
vessel  hauled  out  of  the  dock  she  was  hauled  out  by 
her  own  crew,  and  when  the  ship  got  down  the  river  as 
&r  as  Gravesend,  the  anchor  was  let  go,  and  there  she 
remained  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  be  put  in  perfect 
trim  to  receive  passenf^ers,  and  for  the  long  sea  voyage. 
The  "D —  of  B — "  was  one  of  those  ships  well 
known  among  shipping  people  of  all  kinds  as  a  *^  coun- 
try-built ship,"  which  means  that  she  was  built  in 
Undid,  and  of  wood  grown  out  there — the  best  timber 
in  all  the  world  for  shipbuilding,  viz.,  teak. 

There  were  in  those  days  a  large  number  of  such 

"Vessels  built  in  India,  and  they  were,  as  a  rule,  the  very 

£nest  and  strongest  ships  in  the  world.     They  were, 

SSofT  the  most  part,  built  by  native  shipwrights,  but  were 

^esiimed,  and  their  construction  looked  after,  by  real 

English  shipwrights.     At  that  time  there   were  no 

lH)oks  arranged  by  scientific  men,  competing  how  ta 

lay  down  rules  telling  how  weak  you  might  build 

vessels  in  order  to  get  them  a  first-class  character.   The 

diips  of  those  days  were  built  to  last ;  they  were  in-^ 
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tended  to  stand  being  touched  by  «omething  harder 
than  water,  and  still  remain  a  ship,  not  beoome  a  coffin 
in  a  few  moments  of  time,  and  bury  themselves  and  all 
on  board  of  them.  In  those  days  vessels  seldom  came 
to  grief,  but  if  they  did  run  foul  they  would  give  each 
other  a  good  hammering,  and  then  get  clear — ^the  crew 
would  be  set  to  work  to  repair  them,  and  they  would 
thou  go  on  their  voyage.  Putting  into  port  was  an 
occurrence  that  was  never  thought  of.  A  sailor  captain. 
thought  it  a  stain  on  his  character  for  life  if  he  veered 
from  his  course.  The  place  he  was  bound  for  was  his 
port  of  repair,  and  there  the  ship  had  to  go  if  repairs 
that  could  not  bo  done  at  sea  were  wanted. 

There  is  always  a  feeling  of  sadness  in  leaving  tho 
dear  old  country  for  sea,  even  if  you  have  no  one  for 
whom  you  care,  or  who  cares  for  you,  and  you  could 
not  help  being  a  little  depressed  as  the  noble  ship  lay 
at  Gravesend  getting  ready.  There  was,  however, 
plouty  of  work  for  you  to  do,  which  kept  your  mind 
occupied. 

The  third  day  after  the  ship  hod  dropped  anchor  at 
Gravesend  all  hands  were  mustered;  and  first  they 
were  divided  into  watches,  then  the  forecastle  men  were 
chosen,  which  meant  a  set  of  the  best  sailors  to  work 
the  ship's  forecastle ;  then  fore,  main,  and  mizen  top- 
men  were  chosen ;  and  that  being  done,  the  best  of  each 
gang  were  picked  out  as  captains  of  the  forecastle  and 
of  each  top.  To  your  great  delight  you  were  picked 
out  as  the  Captain  of  the  Forctop^  and  that  was  the 
lirst  lift  you  ever  had  on  board  ship.  You  were  really 
chusen  as  the  best  of  a  gang  of  sailors,  and  put  in 
cluirgc  of  an  important  part  of  the  vessel. 
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Being  the  captain  of  the  foretop  meant  that  you 
had  the  responsibility,  under  the  boatswain,  of  looking 
after  all  the  gear  about  and  above  the  foretop,  and  it 
was  your  duty,  when  any  sail  above  the  top  was  being 
set  or  taken  in,  to  see  to  the  men  not  only  doing  it 
quickly,  but  you  had  to  see  that  they  did  it  well,  and 
in  a  seamanlike  manner ;  you  were  not  expected  to  do 
any  of  the  dirty  work  yourself,  such  as  greasing  the 
mast,  but  you  had  to  take  care  that  it  was  done  at  the 
proper  time,  and  done  well  too. 

Leaving  Gravesend  in  those  days  meant  setting  sail, 
and  making  way  imder  sail  alone ;  no  steam-tugs  to 
tow  you  down,  although  it  might  be  a  heavy  ship. 

This  voyage  in  a  ship  like  the  "  D —  of  B — "  was  a 
very  important  period  in  your  life.  She  was  a  noble 
ship,  and  had  for  her  commander  a  real  gentleman 
«ailor ;  her  chief  officer  was  also  a  gentleman  and  a 
cailor,  and  the  lower  officers  were  of  the  same  class. 

The  carpenter  was  a  picked  man  from  a  good  school 
^f  shipwrights — ^in  fact,  the  whole  crew  were  picked. 
TThe  ship  was  well  manned  in  every  respect ;  there  was 
]>lenty  to  eat,  plenty  of  work,  and,  what  was  best  of 
^11,  she  was  a  well  regidated  vessel ;  when  your  work 
^^as  done  your  time  was  your  own,  you  could  make 
^ure  of  it,  and  it  gave  you  good  opportimities  to  im- 
prove yourself  in  reading  and  writing,  and  it  was  in 
^his  noble  and  well  regulated  ship  that  you  took,  by 
3^ourself,  without  any  assistance,  the  first  lesson  in 
^lavigation. 

Many  and  many  an  hour  you  spent  upon  the  foretop 
of  that  vessel,  reading  from  one  of  Norie's  books  on  the 
art  of  navigation.     How  many  hours,  days,  and  weeks 
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did  you  tom  over  the  leayes  of  that  hook  hefore  you 
understood  a  word  or  a  figure  in  it !  Then,  when  the 
first  problems  were  understood,  what  a  pleasure  it  was 
to  take  up  the  book  and  dive  into  it  wheneyer  you  got  a 
chanoe !  Many  a  time  when  it  was  coming  on  to  blow 
hard,  and  it  was  your  duty  to  be  in  the  top,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  shorten  sail — either  to  take  in  a  studding-sail,  a 
royal,  a  topgallant-sail,  or  a  reef — did  you  sit  there 
alone  with  your  book,  racking  your  brain  with  what 
then  seemed  hard  figures  and  harder  words.  But  you 
were  determined  to  learn,  and  it  soon  became  a  pleasure 
to  do  so. 

There  were  many  regulations  in  this  ship  which 
differed  much  from  other  yessels.  All  hands  were 
expected  to  be  on  deck  every  forenoon  at  work  about 
the  rigging,  which  made  it  rather  a  long  day  for  the 
watch  that  had  been  on  deck  ever  since  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  but  still  there  were  advantages  given 
you  that  in  a  measure  compensated  for  this.  You 
had  a  regular  hour  for  dinner,  and  at  five  o'clock 
exactly  it  was  the  custom  to  clear  up  decks  and  knock 
off.  Of  course  at  night  there  was  a  regular  look*out 
kept,  and  the  remainder  of  the  watch  were  allowed  ta 
lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  on  the  quarterdeck  when  it 
was  fine,  or  in  the  ''cuddy''  when  the  weather  was 
rainy ;  but  it  was  well  understood  you  were  to  be  ready 
to  jump  up  in  an  instant  if  you  were  called  to  take  in, 
set,  or  trim  si^l.  In  this  way  you  generally  got  plenty 
of  sleep,  though  sometimes  you  did  not. 

During  fine  weather,  after  the  decks  were  cleared 
and  the  sails  all  trimmed  for  the  night,  it  was  customary 
to  encourage  amusements  among  the  crew,  very  often 
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for  the  edificatioii  of  the  passengers.  These  amuse- 
jnents  consisted  of  such  games  as  "  sling  the  monkej/' 
''follow  the  leader/'  singing,  dancing,  and  various 
other  games.  There  was  a  fiddler'and  a  fifer,  who  were 
engaged  especially  to  play  at  certain  times,  such  as 
when  the  anchor  was  being  hove  up,  or  hoisting  a  sail, 
as  well  as  for  amusement,  so  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
pastime  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the 
^p. 

It  was  also  the  custom  in  this  vessel  to  carry  on  the 
ivorking  of  the  ship,  as  near  as  it  could  be  done,  in  the 
;same  smart  manner  as  on  board  a  man-of-war,  that  is 
4x)  say,  that  when  one  royal  or  topgallant  sail  was  taken 
in,  all  three  had  to  be  handled  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  case  of  setting  them,  they  had  to  be  sheeted 
home  and  hoisted  at  the  same  time;  likewise  in 
reefing  topsails — all  three  yards  were  expected  to  be 
on  the  cap  at  the  same  moment. 

The  hammocks  had  to  be  lashed  and  carried  on  deck 
at  seven  bells  every  morning,  and  taken  down  at  three 
bells  every  afternoon.  Every  Friday  was  set  aside  for 
washing  clothes,  at  least  when  it  did  not  interfere  with* 
the  working  of  the  ship. 

Shortly  after  crossing  the  line  a  circumstance  hap- 
pened which  made  the  vessel  imcomfortable  for  you 
•afterwards,  and  was  the  cause  of  your  leaving  her 
before  the  voyage  was  over.  You  often  had  good  cause 
to  regret  this,  as  it  put  you  back  in  the  world  a  great 
deal,  and  caused  you  a  loss  of  time  with  respect  to  your 
^ucation  which  took  you  a  long  time  to  pull  up  again. 

The  ship  was  in  company  with  another  vessel  of  the 
same  class,  bound  to  the  same  port  in  India.     The 
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captains  were  friends,  and  there  was  a  wager  between 
them  as  to  which  would  arrire  at  Madras  first ;  and  as 
ihey  were  sailiog  in  company  there  was  much  manoeuT- 
ring  to  make  one  ship  get  ahead  of  the  other ;  sails 
were  trimmed  and  set  to  the  best  advantage,  and  eyery- 
thing  that  could  be  done  was  taken  advantage  of  to 
put  the  ship  on  her  best  point  of  sailing.  Among 
other  things  a  foretopmast  studding-sail  had  to  be  set, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  your  gang  (the  foretopmen)  to 
see  the  tack  bent  and  the  sail  up  clear,  but  through  the 
awkwardness  of  one  of  your  men  the  tack  slipped  from 
his  hand  and  unrove.  The  captain  and  mate  were 
much  annoyed  at  this,  and  called  out  for  one  hand 
to  go  out  <m  the  boom  and  reeve  it  again.  You  ordered 
the  man  who  let  it  go  to  perform  this  duty,  but  ho 
did  not  seem  to  like  the  job,  and  therefore  hesitated  ; 
and  some  one  from  the  quarterdeck  called  out,  ''  Now 
then,  foretopmen,  are  you  all  frightened  to  go  out  and 
reeve  that  tack  f  Shall  we  have  to  come  up  and  reeve 
it  for  you?'' 

In  a  moment  you  saw  one  of  the  small  quarterdeck 
officers  coming  up  the  rigging.  Your  mettle  began  to 
rise  as  you  saw  him  climbing  up,  and  especially  as 
the  captain  and  all  the  ladies  were  on  the  poop  looking 
at  him,  ajid  admiring  the  quick  way  he  ran  over  the 
ratlins.  You  waited  until  he  put  his  feet  on  the  foot- 
rope  of  the  fore-yard,  then  you  took  the  fore-lift  in 
your  hand,  and  just  as  he  was  passing  the  quarter  of 
the  yard,  you  slid  down  the  lift,  and  with  both  your 
feiBt  on  the  small  of  his  back,  pinned  him  down  to  the 
yard  and  stopped  him  from  going  any  further.  The 
weight  on  his  body  caused  him.  to  sing  out ;  in  a  minute 
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you  were  off  his  back,  out  on  the  yardarm,  then  out  on 
the  boom-end,  and  rove  the  tack.  The  laugh  from 
the  quarterdeck  against  the  officer  was  loud  and  long, 
and  he  never  forgave  you  for  it.  He  asked  you  what 
you  jumped  for  P  and  you  told  him  he  had  no  business 
there.  This  was  the  cause  of  your  leaving  the  ship  in 
Calcutta,  and  leaving  her  nearly  cost  you  your  life. 

Although  he  had  no  business  there,  as  you  thought, 
I  you  were  wrong  in  jumping  on  his  back,  and  could 
just  as  easily  have  passed  him,  and  by  that  means  been 
the  first  on  the  boom  ;  but  that  was  one  of  the  many 
mistakes  you  made  during  your  life,  and  as  it  was  done 
it  could  not  be  helped.  However,  as  above  stated,  it 
caused  you  to  leave  the  good  ship  "  D —  of  B — /'  and 
you  went  further  to  fare  much  worse. 

Not  long  after  leaving  the  "D —  of  B — ,''  you 
obtained  a  berth  on  board  the  "  P — ,"  of  Greenock,  at 
£3  lOs.  per  month.  She  was  deeply  loaded  with  a 
Calcutta  cargo  of  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  saltpetre^  and  silk. 
She  left  Calcutta  during  the  rains,  and  in  passing 
through  the  James  and  Marys,  took  the  ground,  and 
in  an  instant  was  over  on  her  beam-ends.  Some  of  the 
crew  were  .pitched  overboard,  others,  yourself  among 
the  number,  took  to  the  rigging,  and  had  a  narrow 
squeak  for  your  life.  The  vessel,  however,  when  on 
her  beam-ends  drew  less  water,  and  was  washed  by 
the  strong  ebb  tide  over  the  sands,  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  in  deep  water  again,  partly  righted,  upoi^ 
which  they  managed  to  get  her  into  Diamond  Harbour, 
where  the  cargo  was  trimmed  and  the  vessel  put  in 
order  again  without  discharging  the  cargo.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  an  imlucky  passage  home.    As 
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a  rule,  when  a  vessel  makes  a  bad  start  lier  bad  luck 
follows  ber  throughout  the  voyage. 

After  leaving  Diamond  Harbour  the  vessel  had  a 
long  and  tedious  passage  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal; 
then  she  was  becalmed  for  a  long  time  on  the  line,  after 
which  light  winds  prevailed  till  she  reached  the  Cape, 
where  she  fell  in  with  heavy  south-west  gales  off  Cape 
Recife  and  Cape  de  Agulhas,  and  was  very  much  ham- 
mered  and  battered  about  for  over  five  weeks;  ulti- 
mately she  managed  to  get  round  the  Cape,  then 
experienced  long  calms  off  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  and 
finally  a  continuance  of  easterly  gales  at  the  chops  of 
the  English  Channel. 

It  will  be  well  remembered  by  many,  that  about  the 
year  1844  there  were  a  large  number  of  merchant 
vessels  known  to  be  just  at  or  outside  the  chops  of  the 
Ohannel.  You  were  among  those  imfortimate  vessels. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  petitioned  the  Government  to  send 
out  men-of-war  cruisers  with  supplies  of  provisions,  as 
it  was  conjectured  that  the  vessels  must  be  out  of  stores 
after  the  long  time  they  had  been  at  sea.  Your  sick- 
ness commenced  about  five  months  aftqr  you  left 
Calcutta,  and  with  it  began  all  the  miseries  of  a  sailor's 
life  at  sea. 

The  "P — *'  was  one  of  those  ships  belonging  to 
outside  owners,  who  encouraged  the  captain  to  work 
his  crew  hard  and  feed  them  hard  at  the  same  time. 
You  have  found  out  of  late  years  that  the  more  steadily 
men  are  kept  at  work  during  a  long  sea  voyage,  the 
better  it  is  for  them.  There  is  always  su£Bcient  legiti- 
mate work  for  men  to  do  and  to  keep  them  at.     Let 
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them  be  fairly  fed,  have  their  meals  at  the  proper  time, 
and  when  working  hours  are  over  allow  them  to  dispose 
of  their  time  in  their  own  way,  when  there  is  no  work 
of  necessity  to  do.  Let  men  have  fair  play  like  that, 
and  it  will  give  them  an  interest  in  the  ship,  or,  rather, 
they  will  take  an  interest  in  her,  and  keep  her  in  order; 
and  should  a  sail  want  reefing  in  a  hurry,  or  any 
extraordinary  work  want  doing  in  any  particular  part 
of  the  vessel,  the  crew  that  is  well  treated  will  be  "  all 
there." 

In  the  "P — ,"  of  Greenock,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
object  of  the  captain  to  get  all  the  work  out  of  the  mea 
he  could,  and  then  to  give  them  as  little  as  possible  for 
it.  He  used  to  think  it  a  very  clever  thing  indeed  if 
he  could  do  them  out  of  a  watch  below,  and  especially 
if  he  could  do  them  out  of  a  meal.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  long  passage  the  food  was  bad  enough,  and 
not  too  much  of  it ;  but  as  it  came  towards  the  end  of 
four  months  out  from  Calcutta,  you  were  put  on  short 
commons;  at  the  end  of  five  months  the  short  allowance 
was  again  reduced  by  one-half.  Still  the  captain  kept 
you  at  hard  and  unnecessary  work,  so  as  to  keep  the 
scurvy  out  of  your  bones,  as  he  used  to  say ;  or  it  may 
have  been  that  he  desired  that  you  would  refuse  duty,  in 
order  that  he  might  get  a  chance  of  stopping  your 
wages.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  had  to  work  whether 
you  had  sufi&cient  food  or  not. 

As  before  mentioned,  about  five  months  after  you  had 
left  Calcutta  you  began  to  feel  ilL  You  did  not  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  you ;  you  had  never  felt  so 
before,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  you  openly  com- 
plained.   At  length,  however,  you  were  oolnpelled  to 
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do  80,  and  after  mucli  complaining  you  were  listened  to, 
find  on  being  examined  by  the  captain,  it  was  found 
that  jonr  legs  were  swollen,  and  that  there  were  one  or 
two  black  spots  just  above  the  knees.  The  fleak  alto- 
gether was  like  a  Itmp  of  coM  dough,  and  when  yon 
made  a  dent  in  it  by  pressing  your  finger  on  it,  the 
dent  remained  there  for  a  long  time  after  it  had  been 
made.  Much  against  the  wish  of  the  captain,  and  veiy 
much  against  your  own  inclination,  you  gare  in,  and 
turned  into  your  bunk  in  the  forecastle — a  nasty,  dirty 
lioloy  filthy  with  the  steam  from  the  sugar  and  rice,  the 
whole  of  the  forecastle  appearing  as  if  it  had  been 
painted  a  dirty  lead  colour.  The  draining  of  the  sugar, 
xiixed  up  with  the  bilge  water,  made  it  awful;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  you  had  to  turn  in,  being  very 
ill  with  the  scurvy. 

There  you  lay  day  aft«r  day,  night  after  night,  never 
«eeing  daylight,  the  same  bad  odours  always,  the  same 
kind  of  bad  food,  the  same  sort  of  medicine,  every  day 
getting  worse  and  worse,  until  you  bcicame  so  ill  that 
you  could  scarcely  either  eat  or  drink ;  and  it  was  well 
for  you  that  you  could  not,  as  there  was  very  little  on 
board  for  you  to  eat.  Every  other  day  the  captain 
would  send  you  a  little  pumpkin  mixed  up  with  sugar, 
^nd  Ihat  must  have  kept  you  alive. 

One  afternoon  it  was  blowing  a  firesh  easterly  wind, 
the  vessel  still  beating  to  windward,  and  you  felt  that 
you  would  like  to  be  lifted  out  of  your  bunk  and  taken 
on  deck.  The  sailors,  who,  seeing  that  you  were  so 
very  ill,  were  exceedingly  kind  to  you,  managed  to  lift 
you  out  of  your  bunk,  and  take  you  on  to  the  forecastle 
deck.    You  had  been  about  five  weeks  without  seeing 
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^ylighty  and  as  you  were  lianded  from  one  to  the  other 
4ip  the  ladder  on  deck,  you  felt  the  light  coming  upon 
you,  and  when  you  reached  the  deck  the  light  hurt 
jour  eyes  so  much  that  you  were  obliged  to  close  them, 
and  to  you  all  was  dark,  at  least  so  £eu:  as  seeing  any 
objects,  but  you  could  distinguish  the  strong  light  of 
-day  through  your  eyelids,  and  even  that  was  too  strong 
for  you. 

You  felt  the  cold  sea  breezes  getting  \mder  your 

^clothing  and  cooling  you  rather  too  much  at  first ;  but 

you  had  not  been  long  on  the  deck  before  all  was  lost 

to  you.     You  went  out,  you  don't  know  for  how  long, 

but  you  had  been  away — ^nowhere.     That  blank  was 

<lelicious ;  of  course  you  could  not  say  it  was  really 

delicious,  because  it  was  a  blank.    It  only  occurred  to 

you  that  it  was  nice,  because  all  the  nasty  feelings  had 

gone  out  of  your  mind ;  they  were  not  connected  with 

your  feelings,  your  thoughts,  nor  your  vision — ^they 

were  all  disconnected  from  you.    All  the  pains,  the 

aches,  the  thoughts,  the  longings,  the  bad  odours,  were 

gone,  and  a  blank  took  their  place.       You   did  not 

know  that  there  had  been  a  blank  tmtil  you  came  back 

again  to  the  sense  of  all  the  horrors  of  life.     When  you 

opened  your  eyes  and  saw  the  ship,  the  ropes,  the  sails, 

and  the  blue  water,  all  seemed  to  disgust  you,  so  that 

you  wished  you  had  never  opened  them.    You,  however, 

aeemed  to  have  been  rested ;  the  blank  had  refreshed 

you.     The  body  and  mind  had  been  released  from  the 

hurts  and  other  feelings  which  made  you  so  sorry  that 

you  came  back  to  them,  or  that  they  came  back  to  you. 

You  heard  some  one  talking  near  you ;  it  was  one  of 

the  men.    You  heard  him  say, ''  He  is  breathing  again. 
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he  is  not  dead ;  let  him  alone — there,  leave  him  to  me. 
I^  watch  him ;  he  is  not  dead  yet.  You  need  not  be 
in  such  a  hurry  to  sew  him  up.''  You  did  not  at  the 
time  know  what  it  meant,  but  afterwards  found  out 
that  you  were  put  down  as  being  dead,  and  they  were 
preparing  to  sew  you  up  in  your  hanmiock,  to  bury  you 
in  the  sea. 

For  days  and  weeks  you  lay  in  this  state,  sometimes 
on  deck,  sometimes  below,  just  as  the  crew  felt  inclined 
to  lift  you  about.  You  heeded  not  what  they  did. 
Your  food  was  sugar  and  water,  the  sugar  being  taken 
from  the  cargo. 

You  must  have  been  many  days  in  this  state,  as  you 
afterwards  found  out ;  and  you  were  also  told,  as  you 
were  getting  better,  that  your  vessel  was  one  of  the  un- 
lucky ones  that  had  missed  the  cruisers  with  the  pro- 
visions ;  you  remember  that  some  soup  with  vege- 
tables in  it  was  given  you.  Only  one  or  two  spoonfuls 
of  the  soup  were  given  you  at  a  time,  and  the  man  who 
gave  it  came  very  often  with  it.  You  were  asked  if 
you  wanted  to  go  on  deck  ?  and  you  said,  "  Yes,  you 
would  like  to."  When  taken  on  deck  you  were  pleased 
to  see  that  the  ship  was  in  London  River;  you  could 
not  only  see  the  land  but  you  could  smell  it ;  you  felt 
an  earthy  kind  of  odour  from  it  which  refreshed  you.. 
You  had  given  your  sister's  address  to  some  one  who 
came  on  board,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  say  how  iH 
you  were,  and  the  time  when  the  ship  was  expected  to 
arrive  at  the  London  Docks. 

Never  will  you  forget  the  day  you  arrived  at  tlie 
dock  entrance.  You  discovered  that  you  were  not  the 
only  one  on  board  who  had  the  scurvy^  but  you  were 
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by  far  the  worst.  You,  however,  began  to  recover  your 
senses  when  you  saw  the  vessers  bow  pointed  towards 
the  dock-gates.  Tou  were  seated  in  a  chair  before  the 
;  windlass,  wrapped  up  in  some  old  jackets,  blankets,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  There  were  a  number  of  men 
working  about  the  vessel,  helping  to  haul  her  into  dock 
and  as  she  was  getting  quite  close  to  the  pier,  you  heard 
some  one  say,  ''  Come^  bear  a  hand  and  get  the  ship 
alongside,  and  let*s  get  that  poor  fellow  on  shore.''  His 
voice  seemed  so  kind,  so  welcome,  that  you  never  have 
forgotten  it. 

You  remember  quite  well  several  men  taking  hold  of 
you  and  handing  you  over  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and 
then  being  put  into  a  cab  that  had  been  sent  for  you. 
You  remember  being  driven  through  the  streets  past  a 
lot  of  shops  and  public-houses ;  and  finally  you  were 
carried  into  a  sailor's  boarding-house,  where  the  old  lady 
of  the  house  was  very  kind  to  you  indeed,  and,  strange 
to  say,  every  half-hour  seemed  to  make  a  difference  in 
you  for  the  better,  almost  every  tick  of  the  clock  that 
was  hanging  over  you  seemed  to  tick  new  life  into  you. 
Two  days'  nursing  by  the  good  woman  of  the  sailors' 
boarding-house  did  you  much  good,  and  on  the  third 
day  you  were  really  in  full  possession  of  your  senses 
again. 

You  remember  one  of  your  sisters  coming  to  see  you. 
She  came  in  a  close  carriage,  as  she  was  very  ill,  and  had 
been  ordered  carriage  exercise  by  the  doctor.  She 
thought  she  might  as  well  drive  down  to  see  you,  and 
try  and  get  you  out  for  a  drive  at  the  same  time. 
You  were  not  well  enough  the  first  time  she  came,  but 
when  she  paid  you  the  second  visit  you  were  able  to 
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leave  the  sailors'  boarding-house  altogether,  when  yon 
urent  to  reside  with  your  sister,  and  afterwards  at  Ae 
house  of  a  friend. 

About  a  week  after  you  landed,  for  the  first  time  yoa 
were  able  to  take  a  surrey  of  yourself,  and  found  you 
were  certainly  in  a  mess. 

Your  eyes  were  not  imlike  those  of  a  dead  fish.  There 
was  a  thin  layer  of  film  over  their  youthfiii  brightness 
which  made  them  appear  yery  much  like  the  eyes  of  aa 
old  man  ;  the  cheeks  were  flabby  and  had  the  reverse 
of  a  healthy  tint  on  them ;  the  skin  himg  loose  on  the 
dieeks,  for  it  had  been  stretched  while  the  face  was 
swollen  with  disease,  which  made  the  bights  of  the 
cheeks  hang  down  like  a  monkey's  '^ fan-warn*^  bags 
when  they  are  empty.  The  skin  of  the  neck  was  also 
too  slack,  and  from  the  elbows  up  to  the  armpits  there 
was  a  dirty,  dark  purple  hue  on  and  under  the  skin,  as 
if  there  were  masses  of  dead  blood  clotted  together  lying 
{here,  and  which  could  not  move  about.  Both  arms 
were  alike,  the  very  same  kind  of  blotches  on  each.  You 
thought  to  yourself,  ''However  can  I  come  right  again  ?"^ 
You  had  forgotten  to  look  into  your  mouth,  but  when 
it  occurred  to  you,  you  did  look — and  what  a  sight!  It 
was  very  much  like  looking  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel  with  all  the  lights  out.  There  were  no 
teeth  in  sight ;  they  might  or  might  not  have  been 
there,  for  all  you  knew,  or  for  all  you  could  see.  You 
had  not  had  any  use  for  them  for  such  a  long  time  that 
they  had  gone  away  out  of  sight  altogether.  You  won- 
dered where  they  were,  but  put  your  gums  together,  and 
the  dark  purple,  fleshy  parts  touched  each  other  and 
hurt  you  a  little.     On  further  examination  you  found 
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the  teeth  were  there,  but  that  the  gums  had  grown 
down  over  them ;  therefore  70U  were  oompelled  to  liya- 
on  spoon-meat,  only  now  and  then  munching  a  little 
soft  food. 

The  fleshy  part  of  your  back  was  also  a  dark  blue  or 
purple.  You  then  had  a  look  at  your  legs.  Ah !  what- 
a  mass  they  were  in.  From  just  above  the  knees,  right- 
up  the  thighs,  were  masses  of  this  clotted  blood  shining^ 
through  the  skin.  The  latter  was  cold  and  disagreeable 
to  the  touch.  You  were  on  your  knees  at  the  time,  be- 
cause you  could  not  straighten  your  legs ;  the  sinews 
were  contracted  so  that  you  could  npt  put  your  foet 
down  or  pull  your  body  up ;  you  had  to  do  the  best  yoa 
could  with  them.  They  were  just  right  for  lying  in. 
bed,  as  they  were  already  pulled  up  for  you. 

Gradually,  however,  the  pu£^  flesh  went  away  and' 
real  flesh  began  to  take  its  place ;  the  repeated  munch- 
ing of  soft  things  between  your  gums  compelled  theoi 
to  go  back  a  little,  and  the  teeth  began  to  come  to  the 
front  again,  as  if  they  felt  it  their  duty,  and  that  thegr 
were  all  there  when  wanted.  First  of  all  their  very 
sharp  edges  came  in  sight,  just  as  if  you  were  teething- 
over  again,  only  the  two  rows  all  came  in  sight  at  the 
same  time.  You  could  then  masticate  a  little  meat,  but 
had  to  go  very  gently  to  work  about  it,  as  you  had 
not  quite  forgotten  that  you  were  cutting  your  teeth, 
over  again.  Little  by  little  they  come  in  sight,  and 
when  they  did  they  were  as  white  as  the  purest  ivory. 

Slowly  but  surely  you  came  to  yourself — all  that  tbe 
doctor  could  do  for  you  was  to  regulate  your  food. 

After  you  had  been  landed  about  six  weeks  you  re* 
membered  limping  along  on  crutches,  as  your  legs  had 
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not  yet  become  quite  straight.  You  went  into  a  house 
to  get  a  glass  of  stout^  which  the  doctor  had  ordered  you 
to  take.  While  in  conversation  with  the  mistress  of  the 
house  she  remarked  how  ill  you  were  looking,  and  from 
some  remark  she  made,  you  asked  her  how  old  she 
thought  you  were  P  She  took  a  good  look  at  you,  and 
you  looked  her  straight  in  the  face.  At  first  she  seemed 
a  little  puzzled,  but  at  length  said,  "  WeU,  I  should 
think  you  were  about  forty-six."  When  you  told  her  you 
were  very  much  under  twenty,  she  became  quite  cross, 
and  said,  ''  Don't  tell  me ;  I  am  a  better  judge  of  age 
than  that.  I  meant  to  say  fifty-six,"  she  continued, ''  but 
I  did  not  wish  you  to  think  vou  looked  older  than  vou 
really  were."  Howover,  nothing  would  make  her  believe 
that  you  were  not  at  least  forty-six. 

While  you  were  getting  better  you  had  time  to  study. 
Tour  dear  sister,  who  was  also  on  the  sick  list,  used  to 
come  and  ask  you  to  join  her  in  her  carriage  drives,  and 
Iter  society  and  the  drives  were  of  great  benefit  to  you. 
She  was  about  two  years  older  than  you,  and  had  been 
thoroughly  educated,  so  that  both  her  conversation  and 
flympathy  did  you  much  good ;  many  excellent  lessons 
did  that  dear  girl  give  to  her  poor  sick  brother  Charlie. 

Little  by  little  you  continued  to  mend.  You  began 
to  get  more  and  more  straight,  and  was  able  to  walk 
fllowly  without  your  crutches ;  and  as  your  teeth  had 
come  back  all  right,  you  were  ordered  to  take  a  good 
rump-steak  whenever  you  wanted  it,  or  you  might  have 
a  mutton-chop  by  way  of  change. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

YOU  BEGIN  TO  STUDY  NAVIGATION — APPOINTMENT  AS 
SECOND  OFFICER  ON  BOARD  THE  "A — ,"  OF  NEW- 
CASTLE—PROMOTION TO  FIRST-MATE  IN  SAME  VESSEL* 

As  you  had  become  strong  enough  to  walk  about  and 
to  study,  but  still  not  well  enough  to  return  to  sea,  you 
made  up  your  mind  to  learn  navigation,  and  for  that 
purpose  made  application  for  admission  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  157,  LeadenhaU  Street.  The  charge  for 
teaching  navigation  was  twelve  guineas,  and  you  had 
lo  purchase  your  own  books,  which  came  to  two  or 
three  pounds  more.  That  money  you  paid ;  it  was  the 
savings  of  money  earned  as  ordinary  seaman. 

The  little  man  standing  on  the  little  stand  as  you 
enter  157,  Leadenhall  Street,  with  one  leg  thrown  back 
and  the  other  a  step  forward  and  bent,  with  a  quadrant 
in  his  hands,  his  eye  glued  to  the  glass,  still  trying  to 
get  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun — the  same  cocked 
hat,  and  all  complete — is  still  there,  having  the  same 
appearance  as  in  days  gone  by ;  but  the  good  old  man 
who  was  upstairs,  where  is  he  gone  P  Let  us  hope  still 
higher  up.  He  has  left  behind  him  lasting  traces  of 
his  good  and  usefid  life.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
samples  of  a  thorough  sailor  and  a  gentleman  that  you 
ever  knew  before  or  since — and  how  much  more  might 
you  have  profited  by  his  good  example ! 

"Well  do  you  remember  what  trouble  he  took  with 
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you,  and  how  careful  he  was  not  to  hurt  your  feelings 
when  he  found  out  that  your  education  had  been 
neglected ;  and  when  you  asked  him  how  you  were 
p;etting  on,  said,  in  such  a  kind  manner,  ''  Tou  cannot 
expect  to  get  on  as  fast  as  some  of  the  others.  Most  of 
them  have  advantages  over  you ;  but  you  must  try  on, 
and  you  will  do  well.  And  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
you  have  one  very  great  advantage  over  all  of  them, 
and  that  is,  that  you  are  a  thorough  sailor."  You  were 
cheered  on  by  that  speech,  and  kept  hard  at  your  ' 
studies. 

The  time  did  come  when  you  were  quite  restored  to 
health,  and  meantime  you  had  done  a  great  deal  towards 
learning  navigation ;  but  your  funds  were  getting  very 
low,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  another  ship.  You 
had  quite  made  up  your  mind  that  you  would  go  to  a 
fresh  place  every  voyage  you  made,  and  you  always 
adhered  to  that  plan. 

One  afternoon,  as  you  were  walking  near  the  docks 
looking  for  a  ship,  you  saw  a  crowd  of  sailors  standing 
roimd  a  shipping  agent's  door.  You  pushed  yourself 
in  among  the  crowd,  and  soon  learned  that  a  vessel  was 
shipping  hands  by  the  run  from  Gravesend,  where  she 
was  lying,  to  Dublin,  to  which  place  she  was  bound 
with  a  cargo  of  mahogany.  It  appeared  that  she  had 
arrived  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  was  ordered 
round  to  Dublin  with  the  original  cargo.  All  hands 
had  left  her,  their  voyage  being  up. 

You  were  not  long  in  finding  your  way  to  the  man 
who  was  shipping  the  hands,  and  offered  your  services, 
which  were  accepted.  You  signed  the  agreement,  and 
away  you  went  to  get  your  clothes.     It  was  arranged 
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that  all  slioiild  meet  at  the  same  office  that  eyening  at 
nine  o'clock. 

When  you  got  back  from  your  quarters  with  your 
clothing,  you  found  that  you  had  been  picked  out  from 
among  the  hands  to  take  •  charge  of  the  whole  crew. 
Tou  undertook  to  see  them  all  on  board,  and  they  were 
informed  that  they  were  under  your  charge,  and  that 
they  must  attend  to  your  orders.  You  were  all  put  on 
board  a  steam-tug,  and  just  before  midnight,  you,  with 
the  crew,  arrived  on  board  the  "  A — "  of  Newcastle. 

A  letter  was  given  you  by  the  agent  in  London^ 
which  you  gave  to  the  person  in  charge.  Having  opened 
it  and  read  the  contents^  he  said  both  the  captain  and 
chief  officer  were  on  shore,  but  that  the  former  would 
be  on  board  soon,  and  in  the  meantime  you  were  to  take 
charge  of  the  deck,  and  the  captain  would  speak  with 
you  when  he  came. 

About  half  an  hour  after  your  arrival  the  captain 
come  on  board.  Tou  met  him  at  the  gangway,  informed 
him  the  crew  were  §11  on  board,  and  in  the  f<Hrecastle 
getting  something  to  eat.  The  captain  seemed  pleased, 
and  asked  you  if  you  had  brought  your  clothes  on 
board.  Tou  told  him  you  had.  He  then  asked  you 
down  into  the  cabin,  and  after  having  a  good  look  at 
you,  inquired  if  you  would  go  as  second  mate.  Tou 
replied  that  you  would  do  your  best,  and  were  then  and 
there  engaged  as  second  officer  of  a  large  barque.  The 
captain  requested  you  to  bring  your  clothes  aft,  and 
away  you  went  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  soon  had  your 
bed  made  in  the  officers'  berth  in  the  cabin.  The 
captain  ordered  a  good  supper  for  you,  to  which  you 
did  ample  justice,  and  then  held  a  consultation  about 
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keeping  watch.  You  told  him  some  of  the  men  had 
been  drinking,  and  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  dis- 
turb them ;  and  as  you  felt  quite  fresh,  having  boen  on 
.  shore  some  time,  you  volunteered  to  keep  watch  till  six, 
when  the  men  might  be  oalled.  At  this  the  captain 
was  greatly  pleased,  and  asked  you  to  take  a  glass 
•of  grog.  You  declined,  saying  that  you  never  touched 
it,  which  pleased  him  still  more.  So  you  were  soon 
walking  the  quarterdeck,  the  real  second  officer  of  a 
large  ship,  and  felt  proud  of  the  position  you  had  gained. 
You  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  your  happiness. 

This  most  unexpected  promotion  gave  you  fresh 
heart.  You  were  now  in  a  position  of  trust,  away  from 
the  forecastle,  and  you  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
would  keep  aft ;  you  had  had  quite  enough  of  the  fare 
end  of  ships. 

When  daylight  came  the  pilot  made  his  appearance 
-on  board,  when  you  were  allowed  to  go  below,  as  you 
had  been  on  deck  all  night. 

It  has  been  mentioned  often,  and  is  noted  in  another 
part  of  this  book,  that  very  often  when  a  vessel  com- 
mences with  bad  luck  it  follows  her  to  the  end.  She 
takes  up  her  streak  of  bad  luck  at  almost  every  point 
there  is  a  chance  of  laying  hold  of  it ;  and  if  she  does 
not  take  hold  of  it,  misfortune  will  take  hold  of  her  and 
.stick  to  her  to  the  bitter  end. 

It  was  so  with  the  "  A — /'  of  Newcastle.    She  had 

been  laimched  in  that  streak  of  bad  luck,  and  it  seemed 

that  she  could  not  well  get  out  of  it,  in  spite  of  all  the 

-care  that  could  bo  taken.     The  captain  was  both  a 

sailor  and  a  gentleman,  as  was  also  the  chief  officer. 

-On  the  voyage  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras  to  the  port 
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of  London  the  vessel  had  met  with  very  heavy  weather; 
her  sails  had  been  blown  away,  and  she  had  been  other* 
wise  knocked  about.  Therefore  it  happened  that  while 
lying  off  Gravesend  she  had  to  undergo  a  series  of 
repairs — ^among  other  things  she  had  to  get  new  suits- 
of  sails.  All  these  repairs  had  been  completed  by  the 
time  you  joined  her,  and  she  was  once  more  ready  for  • 
sea. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  that  of  your 
arrival  on  board,  the  vessel  was  got  under  weigh,  and 
with  a  fair  wind  down  the  river,  next  morning  she 
anchored  in  the  Downs.  The  wind  was  blowing  fresh 
from  the  south-west,  with  showers  at  intervals,  but  as 
it  was  not  blowing  very  hard,  the  vessel  was  under 
weigh  again  at  daylight  next  morning,  and  beating- 
down  Channel.  The  wind  veered  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward, which  enabled  her  to  make  ''  a  long  leg  and  a 
short  one/*  and  in  the  course  of  three  days  she  was  off 
the  Lizard.  At  this  point  the  wind  freshened  and 
came  right  in  her  ^eth,  and  ultimately  increased  to  & 
gale.  It  seemed  very  bad  luck,  for  if  we  had  been  only 
a  few  miles  more  to  windward,  the  vessel  woidd  then 
have  weathered  the  Land's  End,  and  have  had  a 
slashing  fair  wind  up  the  Irish  Channel  and  into 
Dublin,  where  she  was  bound.  However,  she  was  still 
in  the  streak  of  bad  luck.  She  was  well  handled,  had 
good  sails,  her  masts  were  well  secured,  she  had  a  good 
and  willing  crew  on  board,  but  in  spite  of  skill  and 
perseverance,  the  wind  and  sea  would  be  masters.  Still 
the  captain  was  determined  not  to  put  into  port.  He 
said  we  might  still  be  lucky  enough  to  get  on  the  right 
tack,  and  only  one  slant  would  take  us  round  the  land. 
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As  much  sail  was  kept  on  tke  vessd  as  she  eould 
stagger  under,  and  by  good  seamanship  she  was  kept  to 
windward,  but  (mlj  ^'holding  her  own/' 

Three  or  four  dffjrs  were  thus  spenty  hammering  as 
hard  as  it  was  possible  to  hammer  against  a  westerly 
gale,  the  se.  getting  hearier  ud  h«.yier  every  day. 
At  length,  when  we  made  the  laikd  on  the  English  side 
of  the  Channel,  it  was  found  that  the  ship  was  going  to 
leeward.  Still  the  captain  said  he  would  hold  on  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  the  ressel  was  put  under  easy  canras 
for  the  night,  and  aft«r  wearing  her,  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  the  ship  to  stand  towards  the  French  coast 
during  the  night. 

About  eleyen  o'clock  that  night  the  diip  was  well 
clear  of  the  land,  and  for  that  reason  we  all  felt  safe ; 
but  it  came  on  to  blow  a  hurricane,  and  the  sea  rose  to 
a  fearful  height.  The  Tessel  was  un^r  doee-reefed 
topsails,  f  oretopmast  staysail,  and  a  storm  main-staysaiL 
It  soon  became  eyident  that  she  could  no  longer  carry 
that  amount  of  sail,  and  to  make  matters  worse  the 
mainsail  was  blown  out  of  the  gaskets.  This  was  a 
terrible  disaster ;  it  was  a  new  sail  of  No.  2  good  can- 
vas, and  luckily  all  the  gear  was  new. 

This  new  mainsail  getting  adrift  at  a  time  when  the 
vessel  had  more  than  enough  sail  (m  her,  and  ihe  fear 
of  losing  it,  for  a  while  quite  distracted  the  captain  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  right  again,  and,  like 
a  good  sailor  as  he  was,  he  said — 

"There  is  no  use  crying  about  it;  let's  see  if  we 
can't  save  the  sail.     Where  is  the  second  officer  ?" 

"  Here  am  I,"  you  said. 

**  Can't  we  get  that  mainsail  in  P' 
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"  I  will  try,  fiir,  if  you  will  give  the  order,"  was 
your  reply. 

'^  Then  up  there  with  you,  all  hands,  and  make  fast 
that  mainsaiL" 

'*  Hi,  hi,  sir/'  was  your  reply,  and  passed  the  word 
along. 

"  Now,  my  lads/*  you  said,  "  come  along,  and  let's 
see  if  we  can't  secure  this  mainsail." 

The  m^i  were  close  to  you,  and  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  move ;  but  you  followed  up  your  other  words  by 
saying,  **  Come  along,  lads ;  follow  me  ;  don't  let's  lose 
that  new  sail,"  at  the  same  time  taking  hcdd  of  the 
swifter  of  the  main  shrouds  with  your  right  hand,  and 
swinging  yourself  on  to  the  first  rattlin  of  the  main 
rigging.  The  men,  seeing  this,  quickly  followed,  and 
you  were  soon  on  the  mainyard. 

There  cannot  be  any  person  in  the  world  who  knows 
what  it  is  to  handle  a  mainsail  under  such  circumstances 
but  real  good  sailors,  because  none  but  real  good  sailors 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use  on  a  mainyard  (even  if 
they  could  get  there)  at  such  a  time.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  you  were  on  that  mainyard  it  really 
needed  all  your  strength,  and  even  by  straining  every 
bone  and  muscle  it  was  as  much  as  you  could  do  to 
hold  on,  much  less  to  pick  up  i}ie  sail. 

The  wind  continued  to  blow  a  hurricane,  bringing 
with  it  a  mixture  of  hail  and  snow,  which  found  its 
way  into  the  crevices  of  the  sail,  and  made  it  still 
heavier.  You  could  only  just  get  your  fingers  in 
between  the  yard  and  the  jacksiay  to  hold  on  by,  when 
the  sail  was  so  full  of  wind  that  you  could  not  get  a 
grip  of  it ;  then  it  would  flap  and  make  reports  like 
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guns  going  off  close  to  your  ears.  At  times  the  wind 
would  lull,  and  give  you  a  chance.  You  would  then 
call  all  the  men  to  "  Come  here,  my  lads,  here  is  a 
chance ;  come  along,  all  hands,  on  the  weather  yardarm, 
Now  is  the  time ;  let  us  '  puckerrow '  it ; "  and  after 
some  difficulty,  all  hands  managed  to  scramble  out  on 
to  the  weather  yardarm,  determined  to  master  it  some- 
how. 

There  were  many  stout  hearts  on  that  mainyard,  and 
like  all  good  sailors,  they  only  required  some  one  who 
knew  his  duty  to  lead  them.  One  sailor  may  soon 
find  whether  he  is  dealing  with  a  thoroughbred  sailor 
or  not.  If  he  knows  he  is  led  by  a  sailor  he  will  not  be 
beaten,  but  will  follow  on  and  stick  to  his  duty,  until 
bone,  muscle,  and  sinew  can  no  longer  hold  out ;  then 
he  must  let  go,  too  often  only  to  fall  into  a  watery 
grave,  to  be  written  off  the  ship's  articles  as  lost  at  sea, 
and  to  be  forgotten.  I  have  said  good  sailors  will  be 
led  by  good  sailors.  It  is  true  they  will,  and  right  into 
the  jaws  of  death,  too ;  but  they  will  not  be  driven  by 
men  who  are  not  themselves  sailors.  They  will  shape 
the  course  of  their  work  against  the  grain  of  right, 
they  will  do  it  the  wrong  or  the  left-handed  way,  and 
the  non-sailor  will  not  be  able  to  detect  that  they  are 
cheating  him.  They  will  laugh  imder  their  sleeve  at 
him,  and  hence  the  dreadfid  losses  to  the  world  of 
-valuable  property  now  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Reverting  to  stowing  tlie  mainsail.  You  were  all 
out  on  the  weather  yardarm  ;  you  had  already  been 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  up  there,  but  one  sailor 
cheered  the  other  on,  and  at  length,  with  a  long  pull,  a 
fitrong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  you  managed  to  get 
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the  weather-leach  together,  and  put  it  under  your 
chests,  and  jammed  it  down  on  the  yard;  then,  little 
by  little,  you  began  to  get  the  canvas  rolled  up  and  the 
gasket  passed  round,  and  after  an  hour's  hard  work  the 
sail  was  saved.  As  soon  as  you  were  on  deck  again  the 
order  was  given  to  square  away  the  yards,  the  captain 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  run  for  Falmouth  Harbour. 
The  helm  was  put  up,  the  yards  were  squared,  and  as 
she  was  paying  off,  a  very  heavy  sea  struck  her  on  the 
weather  beam,  came  on  board,  and  swept  away  with  it 
almost  everything  on  deck,  besides  injuring  both  the 
chief  officer's  legs. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  harbour  light 
of  Falmouth  was  made ;  the  vessel  was  soon  inside  of 
it,  and  the  anchor  let  go  in  about  five  fathoms  of  water. 
The  night  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  the  vessel's 
length,  but  through  the  skill  of  the  captain  we  were 
brought  safely  to  an  anchor,  out  of  one  of  the  heaviest 
gales  of  wind  that  ever  blew. 

With  a  good  ship  imder  your  feet,  a  good  sailor  for  a 
captain,  one  who  can  impress  the  minds  of  the  men 
with  the  fact  that  if  the  ship  goes  to  grief  it  will  not  be 
from  want  of  a  knowledge  of  navigation  or  seamanship, 
the  crew  feel  safe,  and  with  a  good  leader  would  work 
till  they  dropped  down,  \mable  to  do  any  more ;  but 
they  are  very  often  imposed  upon  by  Captains  and 
officers  who  do  not  know  their  duty.  The  first  duty  of 
a  captain  is  to  know  of  his  own  knowledge  that  the 
ship  is  sound  and  safe,  and  if  he  be  a  sailor  he  will 
know  what  to  expect  in  the  shape  of  weather  at  sea. 
He  will  know  well  what  kind  of  gales  and  seas  he  may 
have  to  encounter  during  the  passage  he  is  about  to 
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make.  If  he  is  going  on  a  long  voyage,  and  under- 
takes to  sail  in  a  Tessel  which  he  knows  to  be  iinsea- 
worthy,  or  not  efficient  enough  to  face  the  very  heaviest 
gale  that  may  be  expected  on  his  course,  it  is  he  who  is 
in  fitttlt ;  no  one  else  is  to  blame. 

It  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  above,  that  if  I^ 
being  a  good  sailor,  refuse  to  go  in  a  vessel  which  I 
know  to  be  unable  to  stimd  up  against  a  very  heavy 
gale,  some  one  else  will  be  found  who  will  undertake 
the  voyage,  and  I  am  left  to  be  laughed  at.  Now,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  a  more  shiftless,  cowardly  assertion 
cannot  be  made.  Fancy  a  sailor  going  about  crying  for 
a  berth  because  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  go  in  a 
dishonest  ship  !  Why,  a  dock-labourer's  hevtii  is  better 
than  commanding  an  ill-found  ship.  Many  may  and  do 
go  the  voyage  all  right ;  they  happen  not  to  be  caught, 
and  go  voyage  after  voyage  without  accident,  making 
good  profits ;  bat  the  captains  are  none  the  less  guilty 
for  risking  the  lives  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own. 

All  the  sensational  talk  in  the  world,  all  the  speeches 
among  working  men,  all  the  going  round  with  the  /mt,. 
all  the  libellous  books  ever  written,  or  that  may  be 
written  to  make  money  out  of,  will  be  of  no  avail  to 
put  sailors  in  a  right  position.  Nothing  in  the  world 
will  do  any  good  for  them  if  they  do  not  take  charge  of 
their  own  affairs ;  and  unless  they  look  after  their  own 
interest,  and  insist  on  being  looked  upon  as  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  their  country,  they  can  never  be 
anything  more  than  what  they  are  now  considered, 
viz.  a  degenerated  lot^  who  permit  landsmen  to  go  round 
with  the  hat  soliciting  funds  to  enable  th^n  to  look 
after  the  poor  sailors^ 
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Why  should  sailors  want  a  landsman  to  go  round 
with  his  hat  on  their  account,  asking  old  maiden  ladies 
to  give  money  to  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  save 
the  life  of  poor  Jack  P  Poor  Jack  is  well  able  to  look 
after  his  own  afiairs,  if  he  be  left  more  to  himself  to 
look  after  them. 

What  a  fimny  idea  that  people  should  be  asked  to 
believe  that  the  owners  of  ships  impose  upon  poor 
sailors.  Let  anyone  go  round  the  docks  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  many  other  ports  of  the  kingdom  ;  they 
will  see  fleets  of  fine  ships  in  good  order,  ship-shape  in 
every  sense  of  the  word ;  and  on  board  of  those  ships 
are  to  be  found  good  honest  sailors,  from  the  commander 
down  to  the  small  boy,  who  is  about  to  learn  to  be  a 
good  saUor  in  his  turn. 

If  you  wish  to  find  out  a  lot  of  bad  sailors,  you  must 
not  go  among  the  class  of  ships  I  have  just  been  writing 
about,  you  must  go  among  the  bad  class  of  ships ;  and 
those  who  go  in  vessels  which  are  not  fit  to  be  sent  to 
sea  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  sailors,  for,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  not  seamen,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  dnmken 
ones.  It  is  true  that  in  these  days  the  good  ships  have 
to  put  up  with  very  indifferent  sailors,  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  good  ones  ;  but  most  ships  which  are  intended 
to  get  an  honest  living  are  prepared  for  that  by  having^ 
machinery  on  board  which  will  facilitate  the  taking  in 
and  setting  of  the  sails. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  Old  England  has- 
not  as  many  good  sailors  as  ever  she  had.    The  whole 
face  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  good  British  sailors ;: 
but  they  will  not  go  to  sea,  they  can  do  better  on  shore. 
A  good  English  sailor,  especially  if  he  be  a  sober  one. 
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is  aaefbl  anywhere^  in  the  kingdom  or  in  the  ocdonks. 
There  are  many  thonnrnds  who  hare  heen  to  sea  and 
have  become  thorough  sailorBy  bat  hare  discarded  their 
profesflicni. 

Poor  sailorsy  imposed  upon  bjr  the  needy  or  greedy 
owners !    Those  are  the  words  yon  hear  as  the  hat  goes 
round.     Then  a  committee  of  dear  old  maiden  ladies 
get  together  to  see  what  they  can  do  for  the  poor  help- 
less sailors,  as  they  call  them.     The  dear,  good  souls 
will  meet  and  put  their  good-natured  heads  together, 
puzzle  their  brains,  try  all  they  can  to  hit  on  some 
plan  that  will  do  the  poor  sailors  good,  but  usually  find 
in  the  end  that  tbcy  can  do  nothing  but  pull  out  their 
long  purses,  gather  handsome  sums  of  money,  money 
which  is  given  with  the  purest  motives,  gifts  which  are 
given  with  a  heart  and  a  half;  the  good  creatures  go 
to  their  homes,  feeling  sure  that  they  have  done  their 
best.     Giving  money  was  all  they  could  do  for  the  poor 
sailors,  but  not  one  penny  would  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended  ever  sec,  or  derive  any  benefit  from.     Nor  do 
they  want  it.     The  able-bodied  seamen  of  England  do 
not  require  any  help  or  assistance  from  charities.     They 
are,  if  they  choose,  the  most  independent,  the  most  un- 
needy  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  imless  they  bring 
themselves  to  poverty  through  bad  habits  of  some  kind 
or  other.     And  as  for  shipowners  enticing  them  to  go 
to  sea  in  rotten  ships,  the  greater  fools  are  they  to  do 
so.     Serve  them  right  if  they  get  drowned  in  such 
ships,  for  there  is  always  a  brisk  demand   for  good 
sailors'  labour  in  good  ships,  as  well  as  on  shore,  all 
over  the  world. 

There  will  always  be  some  good  ships  lost,  and  their 
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crews  drowned.  Those  losses  are  not  the  fault  o£ 
anyone^  they  cannot  be  avoided.  Then  let  those 
dear,  good  ladies  of  my  own  dear  country,  as  well  as 
my  countrymen,  leave  able-bodied  seamen  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  As  a  sailor,  I  know  they  are  able  to 
do  it,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  work.  But  when  ihey 
have  been  pulling  and  hauling  on  ropes  for  years—* 
when  they  have  gone  voyage  after  voyage,  perhaps 
twenty  times  round  the  world,  doing  their  duty  well — 
when  they  cannot  any  longer  get  over  the  rim  of  the 
maintop — ^when  they  can  no  longer  hold  their  twe 
hands  above  their  heads  and  swigg  on  a  rope  with  a 
**  Oh-ye-ahoy !  ** — when  they  have  pains  and  aches 
which  are  the  result  of  exposure  and  a  life  of  hard, 
honest  toil — ^when  their  flesh  has  aU  dried  up — when 
their  skin  hangs  loose  on  their  bones^when  they  can 
no  longer  work — ^when  they  are  obliged  to  coil  up  the 
ropes  for  the  last  time — and  when  they  turn  their  backs 
on  the  docks,  saying  to  then^^elves,  ''  It  is  no  use  my 
going  there  any  more ;  they  won't  ship  me ;  I  am  toe 
old  and  useless;  I  am  used  up,  the  canvas  of  my 
carcase  is  worn  threadbare,  the  heart-yams  of  my  body 
are  without  tar,  my  bones  are  getting  mouldy,  my 
eyes  are  refusing  duty,  I  must  lay  up  for  a  full  due, 
where  shaU  I  goP'' — ^then  is  the  time  for  the  good, 
kind,  dear  English  gentlewomen  to  form  a  committee.  , 
When  the  poor,  worn-out,  old  English  sailor  says, 
''I  must  lay  up  for  a  full  due,  where  shall  I  gof  then 
oome  forth,  ye  good  and  pure  blood  of  Engknd,  and 
say, ''  Here,  Jack,  come  this  way,  here  is  a  home  for 
you;  you  have  done  enough  for  beloved  England. 
Oood  English  people  will  take  care  of  you ;  there  are 
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Quarters  for  yon  at  BelTedere,  or  other  institotkiis 
<A  its  kind ;  there  are  excellent  homes  for  you  aged 
aeamen,  suj^rted  by  Tolnntary  contnbations.  Go 
iiierey  Jack^  there  is  a  home  wha«  yon  may  lay  np,  and 
be  thankfnl  to  Him  who  has  so  well  preaenred  you 
through  all  the  trials  and  dangers  of  a  long  seagoing 
life."  There  is  an  opportonity  for  those  who  want  to 
do  real  good  for  the  British  sailor.  LeaTe  his  life  in 
his  own  hands.  While  he  is  able  to  work  there  ia 
always  plenty  of  demand  for  his  labour.  Leave  the 
saying  of  his  life  at  sea  in  his  own  hands,  also  let  him, 
as  other  people  have  to  do,  manage  his  own  aflfcirs. 
Let  landsmen  look  to  matters  they  understand ;  and 
if  they  really  wish  to  do  a  good  turn  to  the  sailor,  let 
them  know  that  if  they  lend  a  hand  to  sail  British  ships 
daring  the  best  of  their  lives,  if  they  have  been  of  good 
eharacter,  and  worthy  of  the  name  di  a  British  sailor, 
they  will  be  taken  care  of  in  their  old  days. 

**  Poor  Jack  ! "  A  veiy  nice  brace  of  words  to  utter 
as  you  go  round  with  the  hat.  But  many  sailors 
cannot  help  thinking  that  those  who  use  these  words 
know  very  little  about  sailors,  or  they  use  them  for 
tiieir  own  advantage.  Poor  Jack!  indeed,  has  been 
well  bandied  about  of  late,  and  some  people  have  made 
lions  of  themselves.  When  no  other  dodge  would 
answer  their  purpose,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  honest 
and  kind-hearted,  they  made  a  pretty  good  thing  of 
*'  throwing  away  a  sprat  to  catch  a  mackerel  with." 
.  Once  more,  I  say,  leave  the  ships  to  shipowners, 
leave  the  sailing  of  ships  to  sailors ;  and  if  the  latter 
choose  to  go  in  dangerous  vessels,  it  is  their  own  fault ; 
there  are  plenty  of  ships  to  go  in  that  are  not  dangerous 
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As  daylight  appeared  on  the  morning  a£ter  anchoring 
in  Falmouth  Harbour,  you  were  afltoniahed  to  find  that 
the  vessel  had  nm  in  among  a  large  fleet  of  vessel^ 
which  were  lying  within  a  cable's  length  of  your  ship. 
It  was  quite  a  miracle  how  your  vessel  kept  clear  of 
this  fleet  as  she  ran  in,  seeing  how  closely  they  were 
anchored  together.  There  you  were,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  them,  having  passed  between  them  without 
seeing  a  single  ship. 

The  chief  officer,  from  the  injuries  he  had  received 
during  the  gale,  had  to  be  landed,  and  you  were  thus 
made  acting  chief  officer,  a  post  you  felt  quite  proud  of. 

The  south-west  winds  continued  for  some  weeks,  but 
there  was  pl^ity  to  do  to  get  the  ship  in  order  for  the 
next  voyage.  She  had  been  well  knocked  about,  but^ 
like  every  well-proportioned  ship,  she  could  stand  a  gale ; 
it  was  calculated  that  she  would  in  aU  probability  meet 
with  gales,  and  the  very  worst  was  prepared  for,  while 
all' hands  were  hoping  for  the  best. 

As  soon  as  the  wiud  abated  the  vessel  was  onoe  more 
got  under  weigh  and  turned  to  wii^dward,  down  towards 
the  Land's  End  again.  Bad  luck  continued  to  follow 
the  ship,  however,  for' after  beating  round  the  land,  the 
wind  hauled  round  to  the  eastward,  and  we  had  to 
thrash  her  up  the  Irish  Channel  against  it.  After  a 
good  deal  of  tacking  and  cheating  the  tides,  we  managed 
to  fetch  into  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  and  were  soon  safe  ia 
the  dock  where  the  vessel  was  to  discharge  her  cargo. 

Ton  were  now  firmly  on  the  quarterdeck,  and  theie 
you  made  up  your  mind  to  remain.  You  had  had  quite 
wough  of  the  forecastle. 

Nine  years  was  quite  long  enough  for  your  iaate,  bofc 
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not  too  long  to  make  a  good  sailor  of  you.  The 
Almighty  had  blessed  you  with  good  health ;  you  were 
strong  and  well  formed,  and  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Tou  were  steady,  always  the  first  at  the  duties  of  the 
ship.  You  had  gone  through  many  hardships,  and 
remembered  well  what  they  were.  Tou  now  deter- 
mined to  make  the  remainder  of  your  life  as  jolly  as 
you  oould,  consistently  with  your  duties. 

Chief  officer  of  a  large  barque  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, and  not  placed  in  that  position  because  you  had 
interest.  Oh  dear,  no.  Tou  were  placed  there  because 
you  were  a  good  sailor,  because  you  were  respectable, 
and  especially  because  you  did  not  drink.  Neither 
were  you  fond  of  Ifed  company ;  but  still  you  liked  s 
little  fun,  and  meant  to  have  it.  Tour  pay  was  six 
pounds  six  shillings  per  month,  besides  board  and 
lodging,  and  you  felt  mighty  independent. 

In  the  year  184 —  there  used  to  be  a  very  decent 
house  on  the  North  Wall,  Dublin,  called  the  Temper- 
ance Hotel,  the  proprietor  of  which  used  to  take  in 
officers  of  ships  as  boarders,  and  it  was  there  you  took 
up  your  quarters  while  the  ship  was  discharging  her 
cargo,  and  during  the  time  she  was  fitting  out  for  the 
next  Yoyagje. 

Breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at  one,  and  tea  after 
knook-o£F  time;  not  far  to  walk  from  the  ship 
to  the  hotel,  and  when  there  for  a  meal,  you  were 
waited  on  by  such  a  pretty  little  Irish  girl,  with  a 
brogue  as  rich  as  her  dark  blue  eyes  were  delicious. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Mate,  is  it  teasing  me  your  after  P  Sure, 
Mike  will  be  here  directly,  and  sure  he  will  be  in  a 
tearing  rage  wid  yer,  so  he  wilL''    That  is  what  dear 
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little  Biddy  would  say  when  the  chief  officer   of  the 
"A — "  of  Newcastle  had  kissed  her;  and  still  Biddy 
did  not  increase  the  distance  between  herself  and  the 
*^  rogue  of  a  mate/'  as  she  used  to  call  you. 

Now  Mike  was  the  mate  of  another  vessel  lying 
close  to  the  hotel,  and  was  Biddy's  lover.  He  did 
not  like  her  to  be  interfered  with  ;  but  who  could  help- 
it,  when  Biddy  didn't  mind  it  P  Besides,  she  was  one^ 
of  those  olive-complexioned,  roimd,  strong,  dark,  blue- 
eyed,  dear  little  things  that  a  young  fellow  could  not 
help  liking. 

Moreover,  she  had  such  a  lot  of  dark-brown  hair, 
such  a  row  of  white  teeth,  such  red,  rosy  cheeks,  and . 
only  seventeen  years  of  age.  You  were  a  little  over 
eighteen,  and  quite  as  good-looking  as  she  was ;  and 
besides  being  good-looking,  you  wore  gold  lace  and 
anchor  buttons  on  your  uniform,  and  Mike  neither  wore 
gold  lace  nor  was  he  good-looking;  but  still  Biddy 
loved  Mike  before  you  went  there  and  interfered ;  and 
Mike  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  discover  that 
Biddy  had  changed,  and  that  you  were  the  favourite. 

In  the  room  where  Mike  and  yourself  used  to  take 
the  meals  of  the  day  there  were  two  round  tables  at 
which  you  sat,  yourself  at  one,  and  Mike  at  the  other. 
The  latter  was  much  older  than  you,  very  raw-boned,, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  very  strong-minded, 
hot-headed  Irishman— one  accustomed  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  who,  until  your  arrival,  was  the  "cock  of 
the  walk." 

Mike  always  took  care  to  be  in  the  hotel 
exactly  at  the  same  time  that  you  were,  and  in  the 
evenings  he  would  take  good  care  not  to  leave  the  hotel 
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while  you  remained  in — ^in  fihort,  he  was  very  strict  in 
his  look-out  after  you. 

Up  in  one  comer  of  this  dinin^room  were  some  hat 
and  coat  hooks^  and  quite  up  in  the  comer  was  alwajrs 
hanging  a  coat  which  belonged  to  Mike.  The  coat  was 
nearly  the  length  of  Mike  himself,  and  under  the  coat 
there  stood  a  pair  of  Mike's  sea-boots.  On  the  hat- 
hook  above  hung  Mike's  sou'wester ;  in  fi^^t  the  whole 
rig-out  appeared  very  much  like  Mike  himself  stand- 
ing there,  excepting  on  rainy  days,  when  a  portion  of 
the  wardrobe  woidd  disappear. 

Now,  on  this  particular  day  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  rig  belonging  to  Mike  was  hanging  there 
as  usuaL  You  made  a  bargain  with  Biddy  that  you 
would  be  in  the  dining-room  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  the  usual  dinner  hour,  and  Biddy  readily 
agreed.  This  little  arrangement  was  made  early  in  the 
morning,  when  Mike  was  supposed  to  be  at  his  ship. 
You  kept  continually  looking  at  your  watch  to  see  if 
the  time  was  drawing  nigh  to  go  and  meet  Biddy 
alone  in  the  dining-room,  which  made  the  time  seem 
long  before  the  appointed  hour  came.  At  length,  how- 
ever it  did  arrive,  and  you  were  there  punctually. 
Biddy  had  been  watching  for  you  going  upstairs,  and 
as  soon  as  you  were  in  the  dining-room,  she  appeared 
also.  Now  when  Biddy  entered  the  room  she  had  never 
looked  so  pretty.  She  had  had  a  jolly  good  wash  in 
cold  water  and  good,  honest  yellow  soap,  which  had 
made  her  round  cheeks  as  red  as  if  they  had  been 
painted,  while  the  olive  or  white  of  her  face  was  as 
clear  as  if  it  had  been  powdered.  Her  large  eyes  were 
the  true  Irish  bright  dark  blue,  such  as  are  only  to  be 
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seen  in  Old  Ireland.  Her  hands  were  a  little  red  from 
the  recent  wash>  but  her  arms  were  round,  brown,  and 
just  a  little  browner  on  the  outside,  while  they  were 
white  and  pretty  on  the  inside.  She  wore  a  dark 
brown  dress,  with  a  frill  of  white  lace  round  her  neck, 
and  her  hair  was  thrown  about  her  head  so  carelessly 
that  you  wondered  how  it  was  so  much^  of  it  could  be 
kept  so  clean.  The  smile  on  her  face  as  she  came  to  meet 
you,  and  especially  when  she  showed  her  even  row  of 
teeth,  quite  enchanted  you.  She  came  close  to  you ; 
her  hands  were  hanging  by  her  side.  You  took  hold 
of  one  in  each  of  yours,  and  raised  them  about  half- 
way up,  and  held  them.  You  looked  straight  into  her 
beautdi'ul  eyes,  and  said,  '^  Bless  you,  Biddy,  it  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  meet  me.  I  did  so  wish  to  have  an 
unreserved  chat  with  you.'*  At  the  same  time  you 
ti-ied  to  pull  her  towards  you,  and  to  kiss  her  red  rosy 
cheek.     She  held  back  and  said — 

''  Now,  Mr.  Mate,  don't  you  be  after  teasing  me. 
Sure,  we  are  alone  now,  and  you  must  not  be  taking 
liberties — you  know  it  is  not  proper.  If  you  do  so 
when  others  are  about,  sure  it  does  not  matter  much ; 
but  you  must  behare  yourself  when  we  are  alone — " 
and  you  pulled  her  nearer  towards  you,  and  put  your 
arm  round  her  waist. 

*'Sure,  now,  let  me  go,  or  I  will  tell  Mike — sure 
I  will." 

'  You  were  looking  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  which  were 
glistening  like  dewdrops  in  the  sunbeams.  Never 
beibre  or  since  had  you  seen  a  girl  look  more  beautiful ; 
but  at  the  name  of  Mike  you  felt  the  blood  rush  up  to 
your  cheeks,  you  turned  your  &ce  quite  opposite  to 
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hers,  and  said,  **  Biddy,  for  that  speech  alone  I  am 
going  to  kiss  you,  and  I  don't  care  wlietlier  you  like  it 
or  not/'  and  at  once  put  yourself  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
when  the  dear  girl's  face  turned  pale  with  fright.  She 
looked  up  into  your  face  beseechingly,  and  said,  "  Sure 
you  are  too  much  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Mate."  Her 
honest  appeal  had  its  full  effect  upon  you,  and  made 
you  love  and  respect  her;  but  her  threat  that  she 
would  tell  Mike,  the  mate,  came  into  your  mind,  and 
induced  you  to  say  words  which  you  were  sorry  for 
afterwards. 

"Tell  Mike,"  you  commenced  to  say  to  her;  "you 
will  tell  Mike,  will  you  P  Now,  Biddy,  I  just  tell  you 
what  it  is,  I  will  tell  Mike  myself,  and  if  he  in  the 
slightest  way  interferes  with  matters  between  you  and 
I,  he  will  get  a  rap  over  the  head." 

"  With  a  shillelah,"  said  Mike,  who  had  been  in  his 
boots  up  in  the  comer  behind  the  coat  all  the  time, 
and  with  two  long  Irish  strides  had  come  across  to  where 
you  were  standing,  and  gave  you  a  stunning  blow  right 
on  the  side  of  the  head.  There  was  a  scream,  and  yoa 
fell  to  the  ground,  or  rather  on  to  the  floor. 

Just  coming  to  your  senses  again,  with  a  terrifio 
headache,  not  knowing  for  some  time  who  were  near 
you,  what  had  been  done  to  you,  or  where  you  were, 
you  saw  some  one  moving  round  you,  and  cold  dressings 
being  put  round  your  head;  then  you  were  able 
gradually  to  open  one  of  your  eyes  a  little,  the  other 
being  quite  bunged  up. 

All  that  had  transpired  came  to  your  mind,  and  you 
remembered  all  that  had  taken  place  up  to  the  time  you 
received  the  rap  over  the  head  with  the  shillelah,  and 
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gradually  also  you  remembered  that  Mike  had  been 
hidden  in  the  comer,  and  that  it  was  he  who  had  felled 
you  to  the  floor.  But  what  puzzled  you  most  was  that 
Mike  was  in  attendance  on  you.  You  could  not  quite 
make  that  out,  and  thought  that  perhaps  you  had  only 
been  dreaming  it  was  he.  So  you  thought  to  yourself, 
"  I  will  remain  quiet  imtil  I  am  sure."  You  saw  also 
that  Biddy  was  attending  on  you.  She  was  sitting 
near  you ;  it  was  she  who  was  tending  you  and 
bathing  your  head,  and  when  you  made  sure  it  was  her, 
your  better  eye  opened  wider  still,  notwithstanding  the 
pain  it  caused  you.  But  a  sight  of  Biddy  was  good  for 
your  sore  eye,  so  you  did  not  care  a  fig  for  the  pain. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  you  quite  came  to  your 
senses,  and  began  to  inquire  what  time  it  was  and  how 
long  you  had  been  there?  You  were  told  you  had 
been  there  about  twenty  hours.  You  then  inquired 
whether  any  person  from  the  ship  had  been  inquiring 
for  you  ?  and  was  answered  that  there  had  been  two 
or  three,  and  that  they  were  very  kind,  and  left  word 
that  you  were  not  to  trouble  yourself  about  the  ship  ; 
>everything  was  all  right  on  board.  The  captain  had 
gone  to  Newport,  and  would  not  be  back  for  five  days, 
but  had  left  a  letter  for  you.  The  letter  at  the  same 
time  was  handed  to  you  by  Biddy,  but,  as  you  wero 
alone,  you  desired  her  to  open  it  an^  read  it — having, 
at  the  same  time,  quite  made  up  your  mind  that  it  was 
your  discharge,  and  informing  you  that  some  one  elso 
was  engaged  in  your  place.  However,  you  desired 
Biddy  to  go  on,  and  let  you  know  the  worst.  It  ran 
as  follows : — 

'^  Captain  Seaward's  compliments  to  the  chief  o£lcer 
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of  the  barque  '  A — .*  He  is  obliged  to  start  for  New- 
port, in  order  to  effect  the  chartering  of  the  Tessel  for 
the  next  vojrage.  He  feels  sore  the  chief  officer  will  be 
able  to  do  without  him  for  a  few  days.  Captain 
Seaward  will  write  the  chief  officer  in  two  days  hence/' 

You  could  see  jdainly  with  your  one  eye  that  at  the 
termination  of  the  note  Biddy's  face  lighted  up.  She 
was  pleased  you  were  not  rebuked  in  any  way,  and  of 
course  you  were  also  pleased.  But  you  felt  that  you 
were  neglecting  your  duty.  At  that  moment  the 
master  rigger,  who  had  contracted  to  fit  out  the  ship, 
walked  in,  and,  with  a  jolly  smile  over  his  face, 
he  said, 

"  "Well,  how  are  you  this  morning,  sir  ?" 

You  told  him  you  were  getting  'better  every  hour, 
and  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  down  to  the  ship  very  soon. 

He  then  said,  "Now  don't  you  trouble  about  that. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  what  had  happened  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  your  duty  for  you  ;  and  the  captain  asked 
me  before  he  left  to  give  you  any  advice  and  assistance 
in  my  power,  as  you  were  young.  So  that  you  need 
not  be  at  all  uneasy  about  your  ship ;  I  will  take  care 
of  her." 

So  far  all  was  well,  and  you  were  getting  all  right. 
What  was  better  than  all,  Biddy  was  your  constant 
attendant,  and  tl\e  trouble  you  were  in  became  a 
source  of  pleasure. 

There  was,  however,  one  matter  which  rather  preyed 
on  your  mind,  which  was  that  Mike  was  constantly  pass- 
ing round  you,  and  also  dodging  round  and  about  Biddy ; 
and,  independent  of  all  other  feelings,  you  were  not 
going  to  forget  that  he  had  nearly  knocked  your  brains 
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out.  You  had  too  muoli  English  blood  in  your  veins  to 
kt  that  pass  off  quietly.  Moreover  you  could  plainly 
see  that  although  he  pretended  to  rq>enty  and  whs 
anxious  to  do  anything  for  you,  it  was  only  a  pretence 
to  keep  near  Biddy,  and  when  3rou  saw  him  you  always 
wished  him  forther.  You  thought  a  great  deal  about  it, 
but  said  nothing. 

Two  days  after  you  received  the  blow,  you  said  to 
'  Biddy,  "How  was  it  Mike  came  to  be  in  the  room  exactly 
at  that  time  ?  '* 

I  She  replied,  '^Ah,  sure  he  heard  us  talking  about  it 
in  the  morning,  and  stole  into  the  room  when  he  knew 
I  was  in  the  bedroom,  put  on  his  boots,  hid  himself  be- 
hind his  coat,  and  overheard  all  we  said.'' 

You  said,  "  I  say,  Biddy,  what  did  he  hit  me  with  ?  *' 

"  Ah,  sure,"  she  said,  "  it  was  a  shillelah." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  shiUelah  ?"  you  asked. 

"  Sure,  I  have  it  here,"  was  her  reply. 

"  Now,  Biddy,  let  me  have  it  for  a  keepsake ;  you 
know  the  knock  I  had  from  it  will  always  make  me  re- 
member it.  Nevertheless  I  should  like  to  have  it  by  me, 
so  that  if  I  ever  catch  anyone  trying  to  kiss  the  girl  I 
love  I  can  give  him  a  rap.  At  any  rate,  Biddy,  let  me 
have  a  look  at  it." 

After  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  Biddy  said,  "  Well, 
I  think  I  can  trust  you  with  it,  if  you  promise  not  to 
use  it.  You  must  give  me  your  word  now,"  said 
Biddy. 

You  said,  "  Biddy,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 
that  I  will  not  use  it  on  anybody  imless  I  catch  them 
trying  to  kiss  the  girl  I  love." 

"Very  well,"  said  Biddy,  "you  may  keep  it" 
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Now  at  the  time  the  shillelah  was  given  to  you,  and 
innocent  Biddy  consented  to  let  you  keep  it,  she  little 
thought  that  you  had  been  concocting  a  plan  whereby 
to  take  revenge  for  the  cowardly  blow  you  had  received. 
You  hid  your  rage  from  Biddy,  and  apparently  swal- 
lowed the  insulti  as  well  as  the  degrading  disfigure- 
ment. At  times  you  felt  as  if  you  could  not  hold  in 
your  rage,  but  still  you  did  keep  it  to  yourself,  although 
it  was  hard  to  bear.  You  kept  trying  to  persuade  your- 
self that  to  give  a  cowardly  rap  back,  such  as  you  had 
received,  would  be  doing  another  wrong,  and  that  two 
wrongs  would  not  make  one  right.  But  then  there  was 
something  that  always  seemed  to  say,  "  Are  you  going 
to  be  a  coward  P  For  shame  !  Your  forefathers  were 
not  cowards ;  have  you  degenerated  ?  Are  you  going 
to  submit  to  such  a  blow  without  retaliation  ?  For 
shame !  Why,  you  are  afraid ;  you  want  revenge,  but 
you  are  afraid.     Ah,  you  coward  !  coward  !  coward  !** 

While  the  above  thought  passed  through  your  mind 
-your  face  became  red  hot.  You  felt  ashamed  of  your- 
self, and  answered  the  accusation  your  own  thoughts 
had  made  against  you.  You  said  to  yourself,  "  No,  I 
.ttm  not  a  coward.  I  mean  to  pay  him  off  in  his  own 
coin.  I  must  and  will  give  him  a  tap,  and  he  shall 
.have  as  good  a  one  as  he  gave  me.  But  then  it's 
wrong;  and,  moreover,  there  is  Biddy,  to  whom  I 
have  made  a  promise,  and  I  must  keep  my  word," 
But  the  longer  you  continued  to  think  about  it  some- 
thing more  powerful  seemed  to  urge  you  on  to  retail  ia- 
.tion,  and  that  you  must  do  it,  no  matter  wliat  hap- 
pened. Your  mind  was  now  made  up  that  your  assuil- 
ant  should  not  escape. 
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.  About  five  days  after  having  received  the  blow  you 
were  quite  well  and  strong  agdin,  and  your  plans  were- 
all  arranged.  You  told  Biddy  that  you  would  not  have 
your  dinner  so  early  that  day,  but  would  take  it  an. 
hour  later,  so  that  she  could  keep  it  back  for  you.  When, 
that  arrangement  was  made  you  went  down  to  the  ship^ 
and  saw  that  everything  was  going  on  welL  Tha 
captain  had  not  yet  returned. 

The  exact  time  for  dinner  was  a  quarter-past  on& 
o'clock,  and  at  that  moment  Mike  used  to  walk  into  the; 
dining-room.  He  had  heard  that  you  were  not  to  be 
there,  so  he  had  it  all  to  himself.  You,  however,  had 
been  there  about  ten  minutes  before  him,  had  pulled  on. 
his  sea-boots,  and  placed  yourself  behind  the  door^ 
exactly  as  he  did,  and  there  you  stood. 

True  to  his  time,  Mike  was  in  the  room,  quickly^ 
followed  by  Biddy.  It  was  not  long  before  Mike  had 
his  arm  roimd  her  waist.  Biddy  resisted,  but  Mike 
insisted  on  holding  her  and  trying  to  kiss  her ;  but  she 
would  not  allow  him.  She  was  rebuking  him  for  the 
blow  he  had  given  you,  and  while  she  was  so  rebuking^ 
him  he  kept  on  trying  to  stop  her  mouth  with  kisses. 
At  length  she  said,  '^  It  would  just  serve  you  right  i£ 
you  were  to  get  a  rap  across  your  mouth." 

"  With  your  own  shillelah,"  said  you,  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  a  blow  in  the  teeth  that  made  them 
rattle  like  loose  peas.  You  did  not  intend  to  strike 
him  in  the  mouth,  but  he  happened  to  turn  his  head  at 
the  moment,  and  received  it  there. 

*'  Oh,  murder !  oh,  murder ! "  called  out  Biddy ;  and 
**  Oh,  oh,  oh,"  called  out  Mike ;  but  he  soon  stopped 
his  noise — ^his  mouth  was  too  full  of  blood.    He  held 
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both  hands  up  to  his  mouth,  bowing  his  head  down  to 
his  knees  with  pain»  as  the  blood  ran  down  his  arms, 
while  you  coolly  walked  round  the  room,  flourishing 
the  green  shillelah. 

The  dead  black  blood  was  still  all  round  your  head 
and  under  one  of  your  eyes,  while  the  eye  itself  was 
bloodshot,  showing  plainly  that  you  had  had  a  good 
taste  of  it.  Mike  continued  to  go  round  and  roimd  the 
room,  with  both  hands  up  to  his  mouth,  every  now  and 
then  emptying  his  mouth  and  roaring  like  a  bull. 

Just  at  this  stage  the  master  rigger  entered  the  door 
with  a  letter,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  Mike  he  called  out, 

**  Be  jabers !  here  is  another  broken  head,"  and  then 
went  up  to  Mike  and  said,  "  What's  the  matter  with 
you  ?     Sure,  are  you  hurt  P  " 

Mike  removed  his  hands,  and  showed  that  three  of 
his  upper  and  two  of  his  lower  teeth  had  been  knocked 
out.  The  master  rigger  looked  on  him  with  disgust, 
and  said, — 

"What  sort  of  an  Irishman  are  you  if  you  can't 
Ktand  that  P  Sure,  if  you  are  able  to  give  a  joke,  sui-c 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  take  one.''  At  the  same  time 
he  held  down  his  head  and  showed  a  deep  indent  in 
his  skull,  and  said,  "  Look  at  that,  now ;  sure,  that  was 
something  like  a  tap  with  a  shillelah.  Don't  you  know, 
«ure,"  he  continued,  "  those  good  old  da3rB  are  gone  by 
when  an  Irishman  oould  take  and  give  a  tap  just  for 
the  humour  of  the  thing  P  Sure,  he  was  a  good  boy 
that  gave  me  that  tap,  so  he  was.  Bedad,  when  I  was 
picked  up,  me  skull  was  broke ;  there  was  about  two 
inches  of  the  brain  hanging  out.  The  doctor  washed  it 
in  cold  water  and  put  the  piece  of  skull  in  the  right 
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-place.  After  putting  the  farain  back  in  its  nght 
pofiitiony  he  eoTored  it  over  wx&l  a  piece  of  wet  liot^  aad 
«aid^  *  Now,  Pat,  you  had  better  go  homey  and  don't  be 
4tfter  shaking  your  head  aboat  too  moeh,  or  yaur  bndn 
irill  oome  ont  again ;  bat  if  yoa  teiU  have  another  jig 
before  you  go  home,  be  sura  and  tie  a  handkerehief 
imder  your  chin  and  OTer  your  head,  so  as  to  keep  the 
piece  of  your  skull  from  getting  loose/  '* 

Tou  thought  to  yourself  what  a  fuss  you  made  aboRt 
the  rap  you  had  had;  but  still  you  could  not  kelp 
feeling  sorry  for  the  blow  you  had  given  Mike.  The 
master  rigger  handed  you  the  letter,  which  ran  as 
follows : — 

''  Memo. — ^From  Oi^ptain  Seaward  to  the  diief  ofBcer 
of  the  barque  **  A — J' — ^Make  af^licaidon  for  fifty  teas 
of  ballast;  get  sails  bent;  look  out  for  a  csew  by 
the  nm  from  Dublin  to  Newport,  subject  to  my  approval 
when  I  arrive.  Have  the  vessel  in  every  way  ready  for 
sea  during  the  next  two  days.  I  shall  arrive  in  Dublin 
on  Saturday  morning  next." 

What  a  relief  it  was  to  you  that  the  captain  was  not 
ooming  for  three  days.  The  scrape  you  had  managed 
to  get  into  would  be  all  settled  by  that  time* 

You  told  tlie  master  rigger  to  have  his  part  of  the 
work  done,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  him  to  lend  you 
a  hand  to  get  a  crew,  whidi  he  did  willingly,  and  you 
made  up  your  mind  to  go  ahead  with  the  work,  in  order 
to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

You  could  not,  however,  rid  your  mindof  a  feeling  of 
depression.  You  were  vnbappy,  and  ^ocmtinued  to  feel 
dull,  because  you  had  knoribpid  five  of  Mike's  teetii  down 
his  throat.    You  felt  that  it  was  cowardly,  aad  did  not 
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like  yourself  a  bit  for  it.  Still,  you  remembered  that 
he  had  given  you  a  blow  that  nearly  cost  you  your  life, 
and  with  that  excuse  as  a  justification,  you  tried  to» 
shake  off  the  feeling  of  dulness,  but  could  not.  You 
knew  in  your  own  heart  you  had  done  wrong,  and  that 
was  quite  enough  for  you. 

After  working  hours  in  the  evening  you  went  to  the 
hotel  to  have  tea.  On  your  way  there  you  wondered 
what  Biddy  would  say  to  you.  You  felt  half  afraid  to 
face  her  ;  in  fact  you  could  not  throw  off  the  feeling 
that  you  had  done  a  verj'  cowardly  act,  however  much 
you  thought  yourself  justified  at  first,  or  rather  before 
it  was  done. 

There  wan  no  disguising  your  feelings.  You  could 
but  feel  dull  when  you  entered  the  dining-room.  You 
expeoted  to  find  Mike  there,  but  Biddy  was  there  alone» 

You  said  to  her,  "Biddy,  where  is  Mike?" 

**  Sure,  he  is  away  to  the  hospital,"  replied  Biddy. 

You  said  no  more,  but  sat  down  at  the  table,  and 
Biddy  brought  your  tea  in  as  usual.  That  jolly,  bright 
smile  was  absent  from  your  face;  that  sailor-like, 
devil-may-care  feeling  was  gone — ^you  felt  about  seven 
years  older. 

"  Gone  to  the  hospital,"  you  kept  saying  to  yourself, 
"perhaps  he  will  die."  Then  you  tried  to  eat,  but 
could  not.  You  drank  your  tea,  and  sat  with  your 
chin  resting  on  both  hands,  your  elbows  resting  on  the 
table.  You  saw  Biddy  standing  watching  you,  and 
wished  she  would  go.  You  felt  ashamed  of  yourself, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  You  wished  you  were 
out  of  sight  of  Biddy,  but  did  not  like  to  pass  her, — so 
there  you  sat,  feeling  cowardly  stupid.    You  then  put 
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jour  heady  or  rather  your  face,  in  both  your  hands,  and 
began  to  think  of  what  you  had  done.  Tou  thought 
of  the  rapid  manner  you  had  risen  to  the  post  of  chief 
officer,  the  important  duties  that  were  entrusted  to  you, 
and  felt  that  you  had  no  sooner  jumped  into  a  good 
berth  than  you  commenced  to  abuse  it.  You  remem- 
bered the  hard  life  you  had  endured  during  the  last 
nine  years,  how  nicely  you  had  escaped  from  the  fore- 
castle, and  no  sooner  had  you  done  so  than  you  began 
to  get  into  disreputable  brawls  and  scrapes.  You 
thought  of  Mike,  and  pictured  to  yourself  his  broken 
mouth.  You  regretted  the  cowardly  blow  you  had 
dealt  him,  and  would  have  given  all  you  possessed 
to  have  recalled  that  blow. 

You  had  sat  there  a  long  time,  pondering  over  these 
matt'ers,  when  you  felt  a  hand  laid  gently  .on  your 
shoulder.  Like  all  who  are  guilty,  you  started,  remored 
your  hands,  and  saw  it  was  Biddy. 

''Sure,  what's  the  matter,  Mr.  Mate?"  said  Biddy. 
"  Och,  how  pale  you're  after  looking.  Is  there  any- 
thing fresh  happened  to  youP" 

"  No,  Biddy,  nothing  fresh,"  you  said. 

"Then  why  don't  you  eat  something?  You  were 
all  right  this  morning,  now  what  a  change,"  said  Biddy. 

You  looked  up  into  her  pretty  face  and  said,  ''  Yea, 
Biddy,  I  was  happy  this  morning,  because  I  had  done 
no  wrong.  Now  I  am  after  doing  wrong,  as  you  would 
have  said,  and  I  feel  like  a  coward." 

''Och,  be  aisy  wid  you,"  said  Biddy,  *'is  that  all  you 
have  to  fret  about  P  Sure,  we  were  all  talking  about 
you,  saying  we  wondered  what  you  were  going  to  do, 
whether  you  were  going  to  leaye  such  a  blow  as  that 
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unsettled;  for  I  told  them  all  downstairs  that  joa 
wcmid  not  let  it  pass.  Mike  said  that  you  would  not 
notice  it,  but  let  it  pass  oyer.  The  rigger  man  that 
comes  to  see  jon  told  Mike  to  look  oat  for  himself,  for 
he  believed  jou  would  paj  him  back  some  day." 

''Yes,  Biddy,"  you  said,  "I  made  up  my  mind  to 
give  it  him  back,  but  now  it  is  done  I  feel  exceedingly 
sorry^  and  wish  I  could  undo  it.  Biddy,  where  is  the 
hospital?" 

8he  t(^  you  where  it  was,  and  you  recdlected  the 
place.  You  looked  into  her  face  as  she  stood  with  her 
hand  on  your  shoulder,  and  saw  a  large  tear  gathering 
in  her  eye.     You  nerer  saw  her  look  more  beautifuL 

"Now,  Biddy,"  you  said,  "don't  be  stupid."  You 
put  your  hand  against  her  face,  and  said,  "Biddy, 
cheer  up,  I  will  go  and  see  Mike,"  and,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  left  the  room. 

After  walking  some  distance  you  came  to  a  building 
with  three  large,  white  pillars  in  front.  A  pair  of 
largo,  blue  painted  gates  gave  entrance  to  vehicles,  and 
on  one  side  of  these  gates  was  a  small  side-gate,  through 
which  visitors  on  foot  gained  access  to  the  building. 
By  the  ndc  of  the  left-hand  pillar  hung  an  iron  chain, 
with  a  handle  attached.  "  That's  the  hospital  you  were 
aeking  for,  air ;  poll  that  bell,  sir."  These  words  were 
addressed  to  you  by  a  man  whom  you  asked  to  show 
you  the  place.     You  thanked  him,  and  pulled  the  bdU. 

There  ^vas  a  harsh,  grating  sound  in  the  bell  whioh 
did  not  tend  to  raise  your  spirits.  It  seemed  to  make 
a  sickly,  screeching  sort  of  noise,  as  if  it  had  been 
wounded ;  and  when  the  man  came  to  open  the  door, 
the  latch,  when  be  lifted  it,  also  made  a  disagreeable 
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screech.  The  man  himself  spoke  as  if  he  could  hardly. 
£nd  breath  enough  to  utter  intelligible  sounds.  Then 
a  dog  came  to  bark  at  you,  but  it  had  yery  little  Yoice, 
and  was  so  weak  in  the  hind  legs  that  it  nearly  threw, 
itself  down  every  time  it  tried  to  bark ;  indeed,  after 
the  fifth  att^npt  to  bark  it  did  fall  down,  and  threw 
its  face  on  its  shoulder,  as  if  thoroughly  exhausted. 

After  pissing  through  the  gate  you  made  your  way 
to  a  small  lobby,  in  which  a  fire  was  burning.  Oppo- 
site to  the  fire  sat  an  old  woman,  with  her  elbows  on 
her  knees,  holding  the  palms  of  her  hands  before  the 
fire,  with  her  fingers  spread  wide  open  and  her  thumbs 
stretched  as  far  away  from  her  fingers  as  possible.  She 
turned  her  face  towards  you  as  you  neared  the  door, 
and  seemed  very  sulky.  Alt<^ether  the  appearance  of 
the  place  made  you  feel  more  dull  than  you  were  before. 

At  length  the  man  inquired  what  you  wanted,  and 
you  informed  him  that  you  wished  to  see  one  of  the 
patients  who  had  had  his  teeth  knocked  out  of  his 
mouth. 

**  Oh,"  he  said,  '^  you  mean  the  mate  of  a  ship  who 
came  in  this  morning." 

You  replied  that  it  was  he  you  wanted  to  see,  and  were 
shown  into  the  surgery,  where  jom  found  two  or  three 
doctors,  who,  as  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  aide  of 
your  face,  which  was  still  black,  thought  you  had  come 
as  a  patient. 

One  of  them  said,  '^  What  is  the  matter  with  you  P  '^ 

'' Nothing,"  you  replied,  ''I  only  widh  to  see  the  mate 
of  a  vessel,  who  came  here  this  morning  with  his  iu» 
smashed." 

''  Stop  a  minute,"  said  one  of  the  doctors^  ^'  let's  luive 
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^  look  at  you ;  how  did  you  get  that  blow  P "  at  the 
same  time  examining  the  black  mark. 

You  told  him  an  Irishman  had  done  it  with  a  shil- 
lelah, 

**  Well/'  he  said,  "  it  is  a  miracle  he  did  not  kill  you. 
Look  here,  Joe/'  he  said  to  one  of  the  other  doctors. 
<roe  came,  and  had  a  look,  sapng, 

*'  That  has  been  a  narrow  squeak  for  you,  young  man. 
If  you  had  received  the  blow  half  an  inch  higher  up, 
you  would  have  been  killed  on  the  spot.  How  came  he 
to  hit  you  like  that  P  " 

You  told  him  that  you  were  trying  to  kiss  his  sweet- 
lieart,  that  he  hid  himself  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  that 
he  had  provided  himself  with  a  shillelah,  and  that  he 
-took  you  by  surprise  and  gave  you  the  "Irish  hoist." 

"  Who  was  he  ?  "  they  inquired. 

You  told  them  it  was  the  mate  of  a  ship,  in  fact  the 
tnan  with  the  broken  jaw,  whom  you  had  come  to  see. 

"  You  seem  very  loving  towards  him  after  his  nearly 
taking  your  life.     How  is  that  P  "  one  of  them  inquired. 

You  told  them  it  was  you  who  had  hit  him  in  the 
mouth,  that  you  felt  sorry  for  it,  and  wished  to  ascertain 
if  there  was  anything  you  could  do  for  him. 

"  Well,"  said  the  leading  man,  "  you  seem  to  love 
Irish  fashions.  You  break  each  other's  heads,  and  then 
try  to  apply  some  soothing  syrup  to  the  wound ;  it  is 
very  kind  of  you,  however.     So  you  wish  to  see  him  P  " 

You  answered,  "  It  is  not  so  much  that  I  wish  to  see 
iiim  as  that  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
injury  done.  I  expect  to  sail  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
should  like  to  know  exactly  how  he  is  likely  to  fare 
before  I  leave." 
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"  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  come  along  with  me ; 
jou  seem  honest  in  your  way  of  breaking  heads.  I  will 
soon  tell  you  what  damage  you  have  done,"  and  away 
^ou  and  he  went  together. 

Lying  on  a  bed  about  the  middle  of  the  ward  was 
jyiike  stretched  at  full  length  on  his  back,  with  a  whole 
heap  of  lint  placed  over  his  mouth.  When  you  came  to 
his  bedside  he  could  not  speak,  but  took  a  good  look  at 
jou,  and  seemed  to  nod  as  if  glad  to  sec  you ;  then 
he  pointed  to  his  mouth  and  shook  his  head.  You 
^ve  him  a  rueful  look,  and  said  you  were  very  sorry 
jrou  had  hit  him  so  hai*d.  He  then  pointed  to  his  head'. 
The  doctor  understood  the  sign,  and  said,  ''  You  ought 
to  have  hit  him  on  the  head,  that  is  what  he  menus,'' 
and  Mike  nodded  assent. 

"  Let  me  have  a  look  at  you,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that 
I  may  see  what  damage  has  been  done."  He  removed 
the  lint,  and  made  an  examination  of  the  patient's 
mouth,  and  remarked  to  you,  '^  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  here  but  the  loss  of  five  teeth  ;  he  will  be  well 
in  a  week."  Turning  again  to  Mike,  he  said,  "  You 
^ve  him  a  worse  knock  than  he  gave  you,  and  may 
think  yourself  lucky  you  were  not  hanged  on  his 
account,  for  had  you  tapped  him  just  a  little  higher 
up,  you  would  have  killed  him.  As  for  you,"  he  said, 
''  you  have  done  him  justice  by  coming  to  see  him,  and 
had  nothing  to  fear ;  you  have  only  taken  five  teeth  for 
one  black  eye  and  a  dented  skull,  and  he  thought 
that  neither  of  you  had  much  to  complain  of;  you  were 
about  square,  and  when  you  met  again  you  might  open 
A  new  account." 

You  thanked  the  doctor,  said  *'  good-bye  "  to  Mik^ 
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and  away  you  went,  feeling  as  happy  as  possible,  pro- 
mising you  would  never  again  do  so  cowardly  an  act  as 
to  strike  anyone  orer  the  head  with  a  murderous  stick. 

Feeling  you  had  got  out  of  this  affair  without  either 
giving  or  receiving  much  damage,  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  look  out  in  future  and  steer  elear  of  such 
scrapes.  That  shillelah  had  given  you  a  lesson  which 
there  was  little  chance  of  your  ever  forgetting. 

The  hotel  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  so  getting 
into  a  sort  of  dog-trot,  you  soon  arrived  there.  As 
you  expected,  Biddy  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
waiting  anxiously  for  you,  and  at  once  perceived  that 
a  change  had  come  over  you — that  you  were  yourself 
again ;  but  she  seemed  to  think  you  were  laughing 
because  Mike  was  badly  hurt,  and  that  you  were 
rejoicing  at  his  misfortune. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Mate,"  she  said,  "  have  you  seen  MikeP' 

"Yes,  I  have." 

"  Well,  and  how  is  he  ?" 

"  Oh,  Biddy,"  yofu  said,  ''  I  am  so  glad  he  is  not 
much  hurt;  the  doctor  says  that  with  the  exception  of 
losing  his  teeth  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  him. 
His  other  injuries  are  only  flesh  bruises,  which  he  will 
soon  get  over." 

"  Is  that  true  ?"  said  Biddy. 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  you  rej^ed. 

"  Ah,  sure,  then  you  are  a  brave  fellow,  so  you  are,'* 
said  Biddy,  "  to  go  up  and  look  after  him,"  and  Biddy 
somehow  came  quite  close  to  you,  and  the  next  moment 
she  was  saying,  "  Ach,  be  aisy  wid  you,  Mr.  Mate ;  sure, 
let  me  go.  If  Mike  were  here  you  would  be  after  getting 
another  tap  over  the  head  with  the  shillelah.     Och,  let 
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me  go  now ;  anre  it  is  a  shame  for  jom — ^let  me  go 
now.     Sure,  I  will  ring  the  bell,"  &c.,  &c. 

A  reaetion  hod  come  over  your  feelings  now  Mike 
was  out  of  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  comfortably 
eared  for  at  the  hoapitaL  The  thoaglit  certainly  croated 
your  mind  eyery  now  and  then  that  you  were  the  canae 
of  hia  ieeth  being  lost  to  him  for  ever ;  bat  you  con- 
soled yourself  by  saying,  ''  Never  mind :  he  hit  me 
first,  and  pretty  hard  too."  Then  again  you  thought  to 
yoorsdf,  '^  I  am  all  right  with  Biddy,  that  is  one  coo- 
solation ;  moreover,  I  have  her  all  to  myself,  which  is 
another  advantage."  But  you  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
&ct  that  you  had  your  duty  to  attend  to,  and  resolved 
that  nothing  should  tempt  yoa  to  neglect  that.  So 
after  having  a  jolly  good  supper,  you  tumUed  into  bed, 
and  at  six  o'clock  next  morning  went  down  to  the 
ship.  The  ballast  was  alongside,  and  being  thrown  in 
through  the  ballast-port ;  the  riggers  were  all  at  work, 
^  bending  sails  and  setting  up  the  rigging.  A  board  was 
put  in  the  main  rigging,  with  the  following  notice 
written  on  it : — '^  Able  i^Ai^iSK  Wanted  by  the  Ruk 
TO  Newport." 

In  these  days  there  was  no  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  shipping  of  seamen  ;  legia- 
lation  was  only  just  commencing,  so  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  together  a  crew  of  good  seamen. 
They  were  not  over  legislated  fcxr  then,  as  they  are  now. 
The  few  words  on  the  board  were  quite  sufficient  to 
insure  a  crew.  Men  flocked  down  alongside  the  ship  in 
numbers,  and  you  could  take  your  pick  of  the  best 
o£  them.  There  was  Httle  difficulty  in  getting^  them  on 
board,  but  you  had  some  troaUe  to  keep  them  out  of 
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the  grog-shops  just  as  the  vessel  was  about  to  set 
fiaiL 

All  was  now  going  on  cheerily ;  eyerything  was 
being  put  into  ship-shape  order.  You  had  a  good 
friend  in  the  master  rigger,  who,  seeing  you  were 
young,  and  that  you  had  been  in  trouble,  was  anxious 
that  aU  should  go  well,  and  the  ship  be  in  first-rate 
•order  before  the  captain  returned. 

At  the  hotel  on  the  North  Wall  you  were  in  lavender 
(so  to  say).  It  is  true  that  Biddy  blushed  a  little  next 
morning  when  you  went  in  to  breakfast ;  but  the  pretty 
Irish  girl  soon  became  herself  again,  and  the  meal 
hoiirs  passed  only  too  quickly.  However,  there  was 
4dways  time  to  make  Biddy  threaten  to  ring  the  bell,  and 
many  a  time  she  called  you  a  rogue,  and  meant  it  too. 

At  length  Friday  night  came.  Next  morning  the 
•captain  would  arrive,  and  you  expected  that  that  even- 
ing would  be  the  last  you  would  spend  with  Biddy. 
-Still,  you  made  the  best  of  your  time,  and  went  to  the 
theatre  with  her.  She  was  a  jolly  little  companion, 
4ind  there  were  ever  so  many  young  Irishmen  who 
envied  your  having  charge  of  such  a  beautiful  Irish 
girl.  You,  however,  took  particular  care  of  her,  and 
thought  yourself  very  lucky  to  have  full  charge  of  that 
.grey-eyed,  olive-skinned  little  craft.  You  thought  to 
yourself,  ".  Who  wouldn't  be  a  sailor ;  the  girls  do  love 
them  so.  Why,  I  would  not  be  a  landsman  on  any 
s  account."  That  evening  was  one  of  the  happiest  you 
ever  spent  in  your  life ;  because  you  were  really  fond 
.of  Biddy,  and  Biddy  was  equally  fond  of  you.  More- 
►over  your  ship  was  in  good  order,  and  your  face  was 
i,quite  better.     You  had  done  your  duty  well,  under  all 
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the  circumstances.  You  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
captain  when  he  arrived;  and  what  was  best  of  all,. 
Biddy  was  quite  enjoying  herself 

On  Saturday  morning  you  were  down  to  the  ship  in 
good  time,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  crew  were  all  along- 
side of  the  ship,  she  being  quite  ready  for  sea. 

Just  before  noon  the  captain  arrived.  He  was 
pleased  at  finding  everything  ready,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  vessel  was  being  hauled  out  of  dock,  and 
moored  to  the  end  of  the  North  Wall. 

In  those  days  there  were  very  few  steam-tugs,  and 
they  were  only  engaged  when  it  was  impossible  to  do 
without  them.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  order  was  given  by  the  captain  to  set  all  plain  sail. 
The  men,  being  paid  by  the  run,  of  course  were  anxious 
to  get  the  trip  over,  and  therefore  set  to  work  with  a. 
will  to  make  sail.  You,  having  full  charge  of  getting^ 
sail  on  the  ship,  were  not  a  little  proud  to  see  Biddy 
on  the  quay,  looking  at  you  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
which  there  was  no  mistaking.  Some  of  the  men  were- 
what  the  sailors  call  **  half-sprung,"  and  in  the  humour 
to  chafP  anyone  standing  on  the  quay,  so,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  Biddy  came  in  for  her  share  of  compliment. 

One  verj"  corpulent  old  gentleman  came  hastily  along, 
thinking  the  vessel  was  about  to  cast  oflF,  and  nearly 
out  of  breath  with  his  exertions,  called  out,  "  *  A — >** 
ahoy !     Is  the  captain  on  board  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Tell  him  just  to  look  up  a  minute,  will  you  ?" 

The  captain  put  his  head  over  the  companion,  and 
said,  "  Who  wants  me  ?  " 

''I  do,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  still *out  of  breath,. 
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Says  he,  "  Captain  Seaward,  I  wish  you  to  write  to 
I  leave  this  afternoon  ;  I  go  by  tsteam." 

The  moment  the  words,  '*  I  um  going  by  steam,' 
out  of  his  mouth,  a  voice  from  the  maintopsail-jud 
called  out,  ''Mind  you  don't  burst  your  boiler,  old 
cha]),"  which  set  up  a  roar  of  laughter  against  tlie  old 
gentleman,  who  was  still  panting  for  breath. 

''  Is  the  chief  officer  here  ?  "  called  out  the  pilot. 

"  Yes,  I  am  here.** 

'*  Have  the  fore-breast  rope  cast  oS,  and  stand  by  the 
stem  ropes." 

"  Hi,  hi,  sir,"  was  your  reply. 

*^  One  man  at  the  helm  there." 

^'  Hi,  hi,  sir,"  and  one  man  wuh  tliere  in  a  moment. 

There  was  a  light  broezey  just  enough  to  fill  the  sails 
and  make  the  vessel  look  grand.  You  looked  up  aloft, 
saw  that  all  the  sails  were  well  set,  and  were  proud  to 
see  Biddy  watching  you. 

Just  an  the  ropes  were  all  ready  to  let  go,  there  came 
a  strong  i)uff  of  wind,  and  the  vessel,  being  light,  lay 
over  to  it  a  little  ;  at  the  same  time  the  order  was  given 
to  let  go  everything  fore  and  aft,  which  was  done  in  a 
moment — and  away  tlie  good  ship  went,  with  a  fine 
breeze  on  the  port  quarter.  As  the  vessel  quickly 
gathered  way,  you  took  a  last  fond  look  at  dear  little 
Biddy.  She  was  holding  the  comer  of  her  apron  up  to 
her  eye  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  was 
waving  her  white  handkerchief.  You  swung  your  cap 
round  over  your  head,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
Biddy  was  out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  mind. 

**0h,  dear  me,"  you  thought  to  yourself,  ''what's 
the  matter  with  mef "     Why,   you  have  a  sort  of 
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kcffTineas  far  down  below  your  throat ;  you  feel  down- 
iMarted,  and  at  first  don't  aeem  to  know  what  is  the 
natter  with  you.  Your  nund  seems  heavy ;  you  ke^ 
kioking  over  the  stem  of  the  'vessel,  and  see  nothing  but 
the  land.  You  feel  ashamed  when  you  find  yoursdf 
incapable  of  attending  to  your  work,  and  the  duties  of 
the  Vessel  being  neglected.  Instead  of  ordering  one  of 
the  boys  to  oosne  aft  and  coil  up  the  rope,  you  began  to 
coil  it  up  yourself.  Then  you  discover  duit  you  are 
coiling  it  the  wrong  way ;  you  are  coiling  it  against  the 
sun,  instead  of  with  it.  You  seem  to  wish  you  were 
on  shore  again,  and  find  yourself  saying,  "  Shall  I  ever 
see  her  again  ?  '*  still  coiling  up  the  rope  ihe  wnmg 
way. 

At  length  you  observe  the  pilot  has  been  watching 
you  all  the  time,  and  also  find  out  your  mistake  in 
coiling  the  rope  the  wrong  way.  The  pilot's  eye  catches 
yours,  and  your  face  becomes  hot,  and  as  red  as  scarlet. 
He  makes  no  remark,  but  looks  at  you  and  smiles.  You 
feel  he  knows  what  you  were  thinking  of,  and  you  say, 
quite  involuntarily,  "  Why,  he  will  tl^nk  I  am  in  love. 
In  love !  '*  you  said  to  yourself,  "  why  did  you  say  in 
love  P  Ah,  my  goodness ! "  you  thought,  "why,  so  I 
am.'^  And  indeed  you  were — quite  far  gone,  too,  and 
you  did  not  know  it  until  Biddy  was  out  of  sight  and 
oat  (breach. 

You  were  soon  roused  up  from  your  dull  mood  by  the 
second  officer  calling  out,  "Shall  we  cat  the  anchor, 
sir?" 

"  Yes,  cat  the  anchor  at  onoe,"  was  your  r^y,  and 
away  you  went  on  to  the  forecastle  to  see  it  done. 

Now  then,  over  there  and  hook  on  that  cat  some  of 
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you,**  you  called  out  in  a  savage  tone ;  "  move  your- 
selves,  some  of  you/'  and  while  uttering  the  words  yoa 
were  making  your  way  in  among  the  crew.  You  found 
that  nearly  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  drunk,  but  a» 
you  expected  that  such  would  be  the  case,  you  were  not 
much  surprised.  Notwithstanding  that  nearly  all  the 
crew  were  about  half-sprung,  they  were  good  sailors, 
and  some  of  them  tried  very  hard  to  keep  steady  and 
appear  sober. 

As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  catted,  you  called  out,, 
**  Now,  over  the  bows,  one  hand,  and  hook  on  the  fish.'* 
One  of  the  men  sprang  on  the  rail  and  was  nearly  over- 
board. You  could  see  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  keep 
steady,  but  you  also  saw  very  plainly  that  he  could  not* 
You  called  out  to  him,  "Now,  my  man,  come  down  out 
of  that ;  you  will  be  overboard  directly.  "Where  is  the^ ' 
second  officer  ?  "  you  continued.  "  Here,  you,  jump- 
over  the  bows  and  hook  on  that  fish."  The  second  mate^ 
sprang  on  the  rail  and  was  soon  outside  of  it,  when  yoa 
discovered  that  he  also  was  about  three  sheets  in  the 
wind,  and  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  make  a  hole 
in  the  water. 

"  Now  then,"  you  said,  "  mind  how  you  swing  that 
hook,  and  take  care  you  don't  get  overboard." 

"All  right,  sir,"  he  replied  in  a  jolly  tone,  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  fish-hook  an  extra  swing,  which 
nearly  hooked  the  fluke  of  the  anchor,  and  only  wanted 
an  extra  shake  to  turn  it  the  right  way  to  make  it  hook* 
In  giving  that  extra  shake  he  over-reached  himself,  be- 
came top-heavy,  and  away  he  went  headlong  into  the 
sea.     Immediately  there  was  a  cry  of  "  A  man  oveb- 

BOARD I " 
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All  the  drunkenness  of  Jack  seemed  to  disappear  at 
that  cry.  In  a  moment  the  hehn  was  put  down  and 
the  lee  braces  let  go.  The  ressel  laid  the  yard  aback 
herself,  and  almost  immediately  began  to  lese  her  way 
through  the  water.  The  quarter  boat  was  quickly 
cleared  away,  and  being  lowered ;  but  in  the  hurry  of 
lowering  her  an  eye-bolt  which  was  projecting  from 
the  ship's  side  stove  her  and  rendered  her  useless.  The 
other  boat  was,  however,  soon  in  the  water,  and  the 
men  in  her  commenced  pulling  in  the  direction  of  the 
ship's  wake,  and  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  spot 
where  the  second  officer  ought  to  have  been  if  he  had 
kept  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

It  was,  however,  evident  that  the  boat's  crew  could 
not  see  the  man,  for  they  kept  pulling  about  in  all 
directions.  At  length  the  captain  called  out,  "  Did  any- 
body see  him  drop  astern?"  and  as  it  appeared  that 
no  one  did,  the  captain  shouted,  ''  Have  a  look  round 
there,  some  of  you,  and  see  if  he  is  not  hanging  on  to 
something." 

In  a  moment  the  whole  ship's  company  were  looking 
over  the  side,  and  there  he  was,  sure  enough,  towing 
alongside.  He  was  holding  on  like  grim  death  to 
the  end  of  the  shank  painter,  which  was  long  enough 
to  allow  of  his  being  towed  under  the  forechains. 
His  head  was  resting  on  his  arm,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  paying  no  attention  to  anything  but  holding 
on  with  both  hands. 

As  soon  as  his  position  became  known,  you  imme- 
diately sprang  over  the  side  with  a  bowline  roxmd  your 
waist,  was  soon  in  the  water,  and  seized  him  by  the 
collar  of  his  jacket.    Whenever  he  felt  you  take  hold 
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of  him^  he  looked  up  and  said,  '^  AH  right;  doaiHdioke 
a  fellow."  You  gave  orders  to  haulaway  on  the  ahoiik 
painter,  and  at  tlie  nme  time  asked  him  if  he  eonld 
hold  on  any  hmger  P  He  replied,  **  Qf  eoone  I  can* 
I  can  hold  on  here  for  a  week ;  no  fear  of  me  letting 
go.  Haul  away,"  he  cried.  In  a  short  space  of  time 
they  had  him  over  the  rail  and  on  deck,  and  when 
there  he  coolly  shook  the  water  oat  of  his  lon^  early 
hair,  sprang  over  die  bows  again,  hooked  on  the  fish, 
and,  like  a  man  and  a  good  sailor  as  he  was,  called 
oot^ ''  Hani  away  on  the  fidi-tackle  &1L"  The  Tessd's 
head  was  soon  put  in  the  direction  of  the  boat»  which 
was  then  some  distance  o£  The  anchor  was  fished, 
the  boat  was  hoisted  np,  and  the  barque,  with  a  slash- 
ing fareeae  on  her  quarter,  was  soon  out  of  Dublin 
Bay- 

This  little  piece  of  ezeitement  seemed  to  have  sobered 
the  whole  crew,  and  they  were  haring  a  good  laugh  at 
the  second  officer,  who  seemed  qxdte  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  was  working  away  like  a  true-hearted  tar, 
positiyely  'vyiising  to  go  down  and  change  his  clothing. 
He  declared  the  dip  had  done  him  good,  and  that  it 
had  taken  some  of  the  Dutch  courage  out  of  him. 

When  the  pilot  left  the  yessd  there  was  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing,  acecHnpanied  by  small  rain,  and  the 
weather  was  somewhat  cold.  Altogether  there  was 
nothing  to  put  you  in  a  particularly  good  frame  of 
mind. 

The  vessel  having  a  leading  wind,  you  gave  orders 
for  the  decks  to  be  cleared  up,  every  rope  laid  down 
clear,  and  the  watch  to  be  set.  And  glad  you  were 
when  the  watch  was  set ;  and  you  were  also  glad  that 


"tibfli  Smk  fo«r  honm  «ft  d^dk  ftU  te  jow  Ut^  ni  jmi 
vtbed  to  be  alffM; 

Walkmg  atim  wmikm  mii»  oi  ^m  quirtexdaok  in 
<!liargecf  ih^dedi,  axidyoaialoTe^jai^i&loTOt  Yoa 
tried  ta  persuade  youneU  timt  ycm  wez«  not  ;^^  lH)t  ift 
was  no  hm — jam  w^re  too  £ar  gone. 

There  xa  BOtaething  veiy  ebaming  lA  a  sailor'a  lijEa^ 
•especialty  if,  whoA  yousf^  you  ereep  i«to  the  post  of 
•officer,  and  m(»e  oqp«^iaUy  if  yoa  well  imderstaad 
jour  boeinefle.  Yo«  go  about  youx  duties  with  ploa^ 
H0iure  and  pride^  aad  while  you  are  so  doing  you  think 
4d  ''the  gill  yoa  left  behind  you,''  The  thoiight  of 
her  eheen  yon  on  in  your  work-^  short,  the  thought 
^her  makes  you  take  a  pride  in  yourselj^  your  ahipv 
and  year  duty.  The  thought  of  her  makes  you  desiro 
to  go  back  with  a  fresh  feather  in  your  cap,  beoauee 
jou  know  it  will  please  her ;  and  as  you  got  further 
■away  front  her,  that  honest  love  will  grow  stronger 
and  take  such  a  firm  hold  of  your  mind  that  you  will 
not  do  anything  mean  for  her  saks^  lest  she  should 
hear  of  it. 

In  your  midnight  watch  you  pace  the  deck,  and 
<ount  the  days  as  they  pass,  and  endeavour  to  forecast 
the  time  when  you  will  see  her  pretty  £100  again*  It  is 
such  thoughts  which  compensate  you  for  your  roving 
life ;  and  as  your  heart  softens  towards  the  girl  who 
has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  your  first  love»  so  it  draws 
your  mind  nearer  your  Maker,  and  leads  you  on  to  do 
jour  duty  to  your  emjdoyers.  Moreover,  as  your  heart 
is  softened  in  a  general  way,  so  it  urge^  you  U)  act  in  a 
kindly  spirit  towards  those  who  are  under  you— to  usb 
jour  power  firmly,  but  gently,  and  to  avoid  making 
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their  somefwhat  Iiard  lot  more  burdenBome  than,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  seaman's  life  must  beu 
The  man  who  loyes  a  good  and  yirtuous  girl,  and  Ioyob 
her  sincerely^  and  honours  her  memory  when  far  away 
is  worth  a  dozen  bullies,  who  are  so  selfish  that  they 
care  not  for  anyone.  The  former  will  be  at  his  post  in 
time  of  need,  while  the  latter  will  play  Tom  Cox'a 
traverses  round  the  mast  when  danger  is  at  hand«^ 
Therefore  let  us  hope  that  all  young  sailors  have  some 
feminine  face,  the  features  of  which  he  loves  to  outline 
in  his  own  mind  when  pacing  die  deck  alone ;  and  even 
when  he  is  drinking  in  the  sweet  repose  which  belongs 
to  those  who  are  too  honourable  to  sleep  in  their  watch, 
and  especially  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  above  hinted-* 
such  ties  are  good  for  those  who  can  feel  the  full  value 
of  them,  and  we  hope  there  are  few  who  do  not  ezpe- 
rience  such  feelings. 

The  distance  between  Dublin  and  Newport  is  not 
great,  and  on  the  third  day  the  vessel  arrived  at  the 
latter,  and  was  taken  into  dock,  and  placed  in  a  loading 
berth. 

You  had  been  chief  officer  now  for  some  months,  and 
not  long  after  the  vessel  arrived  at  Newport  the  old 
chief  officer  joined  her,  and  somehow  or  other  you  did 
not  like  to  go  back  to  the  post  of  second  officer,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  ask  the  captain  to  release  yon. 
You  at  once  did  so,  and  the  captain  replied  that  he  had 
no  power  to  stop  you  if  you  felt  inclined  to  go.  So, 
two  days  after,  you  left  the  ship,  and  started  on  your 
journey  to  London. 


OHAPTEB  V. 

TlSrr  TO  CHBLTENHAM-^ADYENTUllE  WITH  A  BUiLIABD 
SHARPER — RBTUKW  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  NAVIOATIOH 
— ^APPOINTMEirr  AS  SAILING  BfASTBR  AND  ACTINO 
CHIEF  OFFICER  OF  THE  BRIGAKTINE  "M — ^,"  OF 
GOOLE. 

Tou  were  now  nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  and  began 
to  feel  the  want  of  education  sorely.  Tour  ignorance 
seemed  to  prey  upon  your  mind.  Tou  very  often 
met  with  youths  six  or  seven  years  your  junior  who 
could  write  a  good  hand,  and  had  received  a  good 
education,  and  you  felt  yourself  to  be  quite  a  dunce  in 
comparison.  How  many  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
did  you  sit  brooding  over  the  fact  that  you  were  unedu- 
cated, while  there  were  thousands  going  to  sea  who  had 
^  good  education.  Tou  remember  so  well  how  muck 
you  envied  anyone  who  could  write  a  good  free  hand, 
and  you  knew  you  could  not.  What  would  you  have 
given,  you  used  to  think  in  your  own  mind,  to  be  like 
them.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  you  were  never  sure 
that  you  spelt  words  correctly;  you  were  sure  you  were  a 
bad  speller,  and  that  used  to  be  a  continual  source  of 
sorrow.  Many  times  you  would  sit  down  alone  and 
think  over  it,  and  say  to  yourself,  **  I  shaU  nevet  be  of 
any  use  in  the  world.  Behold  what  I  am  now.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  question  in  your  own  mind  whether  you  were 
fit  for  the  post  of  officer  even. 


After  leaYixig  your  Teasel  you  xnade  apyournmidto 
go  to  Landon  by  way  of  Oheltenhnin.  In  theoomwef 
the  journey  you  made  the  aoqnaintanoe  of  a  Tery'genib- 
manly  nuuv  who  was  alio  on  hia  way  to  Oheltenliam. 
After  aome  oonyersation,  he  aaked  yon  to  oall  on  hiD,. 
tAMk-yoB  fRndsad  to  da^  «Bd  Btm  adDBgfi%J» 
4nm  m  eatd-  fpom  hiapedbBt^  on  irfuak  hewiete  lua  ad* 
<wit  ywaawr  <fa»'way  im  arhidbi  ha  utato  hia  addren^ 
«o  quinUy;  nithont  ji  meaanf  a  (iaMMi«ffntiiMi»  and  ia 
such  a  beautiful  free  hand.  When  he  handed  afcteyou, 
and  saw  how  well  it  was  done,  you  quite  envied  him. 

On  TiendiT^  you  the  card,  he  said,  ^Came  to  asy 
garret — nothing^Tety  fine,  noflung  grand-— oolj dBllM> 
per  annum  in  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cant.  Oonaob^ 
iUng  else  to  Hyo  on,  no  one  paitioidar  to  keep,  lxv« 
Shall  be  happy  to  aeeyou  alwaya — glaaiof  nanflva 
yon  are  a  aaSor.  lamyerymochoiitatdboiraKtt&BBa 
«— 4aiIor  won^t  give  me  any  mian  oredit  Ipaaahrifv^ 
1E[feat  bOliardsy  the  other  half  in  bed;  nothing  wliatatv 
to  do;  only  have  to  draw  dLvidend,  m!gn,  a  book^  piHb 
down  the  pen,  tcSce  up  the  noteB,orample  tfaeflHi  iqiiajay 
nand,  pudh  them  down  into  l3ie  bottom  of  tBoaaaaa- 
jpooket^then  glass  of  sheny,  a  chop  or  steak— always^ 
bungiy  when  the  dividend  is  due.  Then  good  diaaar 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  biUiards  till  two  m  the  mnmia^t 
Sometimes  a  stranger  is  oang|fat— fleeoa  Urn  of  a  luaq» 
aometSmea — not  often  to  be  eaught  though  aametMaaa^ 
only  a  few  ahiUinga  Flayed  with  a  feDow  onoe,  atad 
won  fbor  pounds — he  gave  me  a  ten-pound  note,  gsre 
him  six  sovs.  in  change — ^ten-pound  note  was  bad — ftBsrw 
gono— no  money  left.  Bad  business  that,  awfol  hard  up- 
Nothing  to  smoke — nothing  to  eat— looking  about  till 
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•oincfthing^  turned  up-— met  ft  ooimtry]iiBiir-*Iiad  Scw^' 
games  at  billiards — ^won  thirty  shillings.  All  xigiit  again 
— good  luck  set  in — ^was  very  flush— dividfind  fell  dnsw 
'Vifrrer  changed  anoliier  £10 — bad  business  that — my 
friend  lau^ied  butldidn't — nothing  to  be  laughed  a^— 
oh  dear,  no.  Your  glass  empty — ^take  some  more.  Won't 
take  anymore.  Quite  right,  young  man;  better  not^ 
Another  one  for  me,  you  may  pay  for  it,  and  we  will  go.*' 

All  this  time  you  had  been  sitting  with  your  immA, 
wide  open,  listening  to  this  fellow  rattling  away,  takmg 
a  drink  every  now  and  then,  and  always  referring  to 
his  diyidend  and  billiards,  and  trying,  in  a  gentla 
nanner,  to  get  you  to  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  game^ 
which  you  declined  to  da 

It  happened  that  you  had  a  brother  in  GhelteDhamy 
and  you  took  this  opportunity  of  finding  out  his  home, 
which  you  soon  did.  In  course  of  conTersation,  jom 
told  him  of  the  meeting  you  had  had  with  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  a-year  man.  This  seemed  to  amme 
your  brother  very  much,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  yovi 
had  come  ofE  very  well  indeed,  as  be  had  only  fleeoed 
you  out  of  a  shilling  or  twa 

It  was  then  you  learnt  that  this  extraordinary  man 
had  been  telling  lies  so  long  that  he  began  to  beliave 
them  himself.  Indeed,  so  completely  did  he  delude 
himsftlf  into  the  belief  ihat  he  had  the  money  iuTeeted 
in  the  stocks,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  be  noticed  the 
diyidends  advertised  as  beifjig  due,  he  actually  took  a 
railway  ticket  to  London  to  go  and  draw  his  inooona; 
and  when  he  made  his  appeazance  at  the  counter  of  the 
bank,  and  tdd  the  cashier  that  be  had  come  fir  his 
dividend,  and  the  cashier  told  him  that  be  kneiw  bim 
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not^  he  seemed  quite  insulted,  and  walked  out  of  the 
hank  pulling  up  his  shirt  collar  and  using  threats 
against  the  bank  directors. 

In  Cheltenham  you  had  a  few  days'  quietness,  and 
during  those  few  days  you  made  up  your  mind  to  retuni. 
to  London,  and  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy  again,  so 
as  to  finish  your  studies  in  navigation,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  every  opportunity  of  improving  yourself  in 
spelling  and  writing.  It  was  at  this  time  of  your  life 
that  you  never  let  a  scrap  of  paper  pass  you  without 
(reading  what  was  on  it,  and  very  often,  as  you  passed 
«long  the  streets,  you  would  stand  and  read  every  sign- 
jboard  very  carefully,  and  the  same  with  every  notice 
that  was  put  up ;  you  noted  how  every  word  was  spelt, 
imd  would  spell  it  over  and  over  again. 

One  day  while  you  were  carrying  on  this  mode  of 
education,  you  happened  to  go  into  a  co£fee-8hop.  A 
TOW  of  seats  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  long  room^ 
and  there  were  a  number  of  separate  tables,  each  to 
accommodate  four  people.  Hanging  over  the  partitions 
were  several  newspapers,  and  after  giving  an  order  for 
what  you  required  you  called  for  one  of  the  papers, 
which  was  handed  to  you.  There  was  a  rather  seedy- 
looking  man  sitting  opposite  to  you  at  the  same  small 
table,  and  he,  seeing  you  call  for  and  get  a  paper, 
•did  the  same.  Tou  coidd  not  help  noticing  the  funny 
manner  in  which  he  handled  the  paper,  as  at  first  he 
held  it  on  its  side,  or  sideways  up,  but  only  for  a 
little  time ;  he  then  turned  it  round  and  round.  At 
length  he  settled  down  to  read  it,  and  remained 
■^tpparently  intent  on  it  for  some  time,  and  you  thought 
had   fixed   upon   something   that  interested  hiiu. 
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JLfter  he  had  been  quiet  for  some  timey  he  drew  a  lon^ 
lireath,  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  then,  in  anjrthing  bat  a 
low  voice,  exclaimed,  ''Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear, 
what  dreadful  losses  V* 

Several  people  who  were  near  put  down  their  knives 
4Uid  forks,  and  said, 

"What's  the  matter?" 

''Oh,  dreadful — oh,  dreadful,''  he  continued,  and 
when  some  one  took  a  look  over  his  shoulder,  he  said 
^  them, 

"  Dear  me,  all  these  vessels  capsized." 

13ie  fieu^t  was,  there  were  a  number  of  shipping 
4idvertisements  in  the  paper,  and  as  he  held  the  paper 
upside  down,  or  rather  up-end  down,  they  all  appeared 
to  him  bottom  up,  and  as  he  was  imable  to  read,  there 
was  nothing  he  could  comprehend  to  Hke  contrary. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  holding  the  paper 
the  wrong  way  up,  there  was  a  regular  roar  of  laughing 
at  his  expense.  You  did  not  laugh,  because  it  set  you 
thinking,  and  you  moreover  pitied  the  poor  fellow 
because  he  coidd  not  read.  This  circimistance  cheered 
_you  up ;  you  began  to  think  you  were  not  the  only  one 
in  the  world  whose  education  had  been  neglected. 

It  was  there  and  then  that  you  made  up  your  mind 
not  to  despair.  It  fixed  you  in  your  determination  to 
•educate  yourself,  and  to  take  every  opportunity  of  im- 
proving your  mind. 

Returning  to  the  Naval  Academy  again,  you  placed 
yourself  xmder  the  excellent  teaching  of  that  good 
jnan,  Mr.  C — ^  who  was  a  thoroughly  good  sailor 
^and  navigator.  Teaching  his  youngsters  to  be  as 
j;ood  navigators  as    himself  was  the  lock,  stock,  and 
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barrel  of  liis  life ;  he  flpued  no  peinSy  nipeciilly  witii 
those  who  ware  anxioiu  to  get  oil  He  saw  plnljr 
that  you  were  Terj  anxioiu  to  kam,  and  he  acomdl- 
ingly  was  diligent  and  painstaking  in  teaching  yon. 
Kever  will  you  forget  the  marks  of  sorrow  which  would 
spread  over  his  good,  fatherly  old  hoa  when  he  die- 
coTered  from  time  to  time  your  want  of  education. 
You,  being  tender  on  that  pointy  used  to  watch  his 
face  often  and  often,  and  at  times  feared  that  he  would 
tire  of  you  and  return  your  fee,  as  being  hopdesdy 
incompetent  to  learn  navigation.  The  dread  of  being 
80  set  aside  often  made  you  sad.  On  one  occasion 
eepecially,  when  Mr.  C —  was  looking  over  an  ex- 
ample, he  became  very  cross,  and,  while  altering  one 
of  the  figures,  said  he  could  form  better  ones  with 
his  toes.  TbiB  for  a  time  made  you  feel  depressed. 
Still  you  had  made  np  your  mind  to  persevere,  and  Mr. 
C —  seeing  that,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  you,  and 
assisted  you  all  in  his  power. 

After  having  remained  at  the  academy  for  nearly 
three  months,  a  captain  of  a  vessel  came  to  inquire  of 
Mr.  C —  whether  he  had  a  good  navigatoir— -one  who 
would  be  able  to  navigate  his  vesseL  * 

It  transpired  afterwards  that  this  captain  was  also 
^e  owner  of  his  vessel,  but  had  been  only  in  the  coasts 
'ing  trade,  and  had  had  no  use  for  navigation,  as  he 
worked  his  vessel  along  the  coast ;  but  as  the  ship  was 
going  on  a  foreign  voyage,  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
navigator.  This  captain  and  Mr.  0 —  stood  talking 
for  some  time.  At  length  you  heard  the  latter  say, 
I  can  find  you  both  a  sailor  and  a  navigator— one  who 
neither  smokes  nor  drinks. 


Toa  womkmi  niw  Aat  ^xnUL  i^  wai  dumght  to 
yourself,  ''What  a  lucky  fellow  &iit  waxaA  Hio  t>e 
MUed  koOtm  maSLor  imSL  a  wigstev  wd  by  ICr.C— » 
too/'  The  thought  had  scarcely  paaiwd  tloDttgh 
jwsr  waui  whm  foar  aazuB  wm  called  otft  by  Mr. 
0 — ,  and  you  turned  your  hoe  tomnsriB  ham.  Altbengh 
you  msM.  faaar  a  ^tbU  deal  of  idiat  ftey  IumI  l>een 
aayingv  fmacr  fiuM  waM  tomurda  your  ImikB;  but  on 
tunung  vmnd  at  iba  eovnd  <£  your  num^  yau  fooid 
yiMBadf  gettijig  impute  liii»  and  aa  your  'eyas  metiie 
tecfcened  you  i;owazds  kdm,  and  yon  aroBi  soon  by  Ids 
side  in  a  sort  of  fear  and  trembling. 

**M9fw  ihcBy  yovngater/'  vara  4iie  £sst  iipords  of 
Hr.  <]r— ,  "^dkeBe  is  a  eaptun  wants  m  aavigaitar  fe  Us 
flli^aaflllkejni^uiraBaiia  whBD  is  afaaaaaEika^-«neyou 
wiUnag^to^P' 

"Bo  far  JBB  kmg  wealar  anough,  I  «m  oaafidmt  of 
tiat  part,  bat  I  don^  kmorw  nrhether  I  «m  amgator 


»» 


"IthiaklammsmwtT  iat  him  ontiiait  Inad;  he  is 
m  good  ncvigatoar,  and  if  be  goes»anas  iR^idl  on  baord 
(shi]»aB  he  iiaa  beendoiaQg  waoe  iw  haa  beaK  beve  he 
will  do  well  enough." 

Yoa  coiold  soarody  faeUeyo  your  aum  aaza.  ^Me  a 
.goad  xumgiatcxr/'  you  said  io  yomaJf,  ^«nd  Mr. 
d —  iaaid  ao.  WeUv  who  would  iiavo  thoogbt  itJ'* 
These  thoughts  passed  through  your  jnind  in  an 
instflskt 

SSia  OKptaim  waa  Ae  mMxt  ia  «ped^  and  ha  aaid, 
''An  yon  wi01iB«  io  (gof' 

"'I^hattba-wy  glad  ladnd  togo^af  Mr.CI— wiU 
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''  He  has  reoominencled  yoa,  and  very  strongly,  too/' 
the  captain  replied* 

The  next  question  was, ''  When  will  you  be  ready 
4o  go  on  board P'' 

''I  am  ready  wheneyer  you  please;  to-day ,  if  you 
like,  sir,''  was  your  answer. 

The  captain  said, ''  Ton  need  not  mind  to-day,  but 
you  may  meet  me  at  the  office  to-morrow,  at  noon. 
Here  is  my  name  and  address,  I  shall  be  there,  and  we 
<»n  arrange  as  to  pay;"  and  the  captain,  after  thanking 
Mr.  C — J  and  saying  good  afternoon  to  you,  left  the 
academy. 

''Now  then,  youngster,  you  had  better  keep  your 
weather  eye  lifting ;  you  have  a  start,  and  I  have  no 
fear  of  your  ability.  I  may  tell  you,  now  that  you  are 
going  away,  that  you  have  been  working  here  at  a 
great  disadvantage;  but  notwithstanding  that  dis- 
juiyantage  you  have  gone  to  windward  fiut,  and  I  have 
no  fear  of  your  going  to  leeward.  If  some  of  these 
youngsters  who  were  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their 
months  would  stick  at  their  work  half  as  hard  as  you 
have  done,  they  would  not  be  taken  aback  so  often  as 
liiey  are." 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  0 — ^  you  soon  hod 
your  traps  packed  up,  and  after  wishing  him  and  the 
youngsters  good-bye,  you  left  the  academy,  and  left 
it  a  good  navigator. 

Ah !  what  joy,  the  being  considered  a  good  navigator, 
•a  real  good  navigator.  '  Tou  could  not  help  saying  it 
over  and  over  again  as  you  rushed  home  to  your 
lodgings  to  tell  them  all  there.  You  really  could  not 
walk  fSEtft  enough,  you  were  se  overjoyed.     With  your 
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bundle  of  books  under  one  arm  and  a  small  bag  under 
the  other,  you  arrived  at  your  lodging  in  a  perq)iration, 
and  those  in  the  house  wondered  what  was  the  matter 
with  yoiL  You  were  not  long  in  explaining  to  them  that 
you  had  obtained  a  berth  as  sailing  master  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  up  the  Mediterranean.  ''  Sailing  master/'' 
you  9aid  to  yourself,  "  what  a  first-rate  berth — chief 
mate  and  sailing  master.''  The  whole  of  that  afternoon 
you  kept  thinking  over  the  piece  of  good  luck  you  had 
met  with,  and  when  night  came  on  coidd  scarcely 
sleep ;  you  were  so  anxious,  that  every  hour  seemed  a 
day,  and  you  could  not  sleep  for  wishing  it  was 
morning,  so  that  you  might  get  ready  to  meet  the 
captain,  and  then  join  the  vessel. 

Noon  found  you  at  the  office,  and  there  the  captain 
was  in  waiting.  It  was  arranged  that  you  were  to  have 
£6  Gs.  per  month,  and  everything  found — ^that  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  took  her  departure  from  the  Lizard  you 
were  to  take  ftiU  charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  ship, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  her  safety.  With  regard  to 
her  latitude  and  longitude,  you  were  to  do  the  duty  of 
first  officer  also ;  but  any  amount  of  time  was  to  be 
allowed  you  for  the  keeping  of  the  ship's  reckoning. 
You  were,  of  course,  to  have  your  food  at  the  captain'^ 
table,  who,  it  appeared,  always  lived  on  board.  Such 
were  the  arrangements  made  with  Captain  T — ,  of  the 
brigantine  "  M — ^,"  of  Goole. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning  you  were  true  to  your 
time,  and  gave  the  first  three  blows  with  the  handspike 
on  the  forecastle,  at  the  same  time  called  out,  **  Turn 
to,  there  helofc,'*  and  having  three  times  let  tiie  hand- 
spike fall  end-on  to  the  deck,  and  then  finally  out  of 
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your  haadb  with  the  aho¥»'inentianBd  woid%  you  weaat 
afti  and  commfiDced  walksoff  th6  oiuurterdecky  fft^jiTiy 
very  lurge,  aodas hqppj  as  tha  daya  irore  long. 

B^on  going  on.  with  the  work  of  thia  yeaael,  it  mH 
perhafia  be  well  to  give  a  deacriptioa  of  her  and  hear 
belongings. 

Sha  was  one  of  ihoae  loond,  akort,  dumpy  teaaela^ 
such  as  you  often  see  np  to  this  date  in  London  rirery  and 
they  were  msstly  employed  in  canying  the  heaviest 
cargoes.  To  look  at  her,  both  inside  and  out,  she  had 
the  appearance  of  being  as  hard  as  English  oak  could 
make  her,  that  being  the  material  she  was  built  oL 
She  appeared  so  round,  had  such  a  sheer,  and  every 
rope  and  sail  seemed  so  good  and  so  strong,  that  you 
would  have  thought  nothing  belonging  to  her  would 
ever  carry  away.  Her  bow  was  in  shape  not  much  un* 
like  the  hce  of  a  very  fat  baby,  the  stem  answering 
for  the  nose.  Her  stem  was  a  dead  flat,  but  over- 
hanging, and  there  were  several  projecting  planks  with 
rounded  edges  on  the  outside  of  her  that  formed  the 
bends ;  these  ran  right  round  her,  fore  and  afk.  Out- 
side she  was  painted  black,  with  a  narrow  white  ribboa 
round  her ;  inside  her  bulwarks  she  was  painted  yellow  ; 
her  bulwarks  were  low^  only  about  three  feet  above  the 
deck,  and  the  decks  had  been  done  over  with  oil  and 
red  ochre.  There  seemed  to  be  very  little  on  her  deck^ 
and  what  was  there  was  so  compact  that  the  deck 
would  have  appeared  less  clear  without  it. 

Commencing  from  forward,  there  was  the  windlass, 
which  was  so  compact  that  it  seemed  all  of  a  heap,  and 
when  the  windlass  handles  were  unshipped  there  was 
plenty  of  room  to  pass  round  the  ends.    In  front  of 
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the  windlass  there  was  ample  room  to  do  the  work  of 
hauling  down  the  head  sails^  and  to  stow  the  fore  and 
aft  foresail  Just  abaft  the  foremast  there  stood  a  com- 
pact square  wooden  box — that  was  the  galley.  It  had 
a  very  small  appearance  outside,  but  inside  it  appeared 
roomy  enough.  There  was  the  little  caboose,  the  ^'tor- 
mentersy''  the  ladle,  the  little  poker,  with  a  flat  end  at 
right  angles  with  the  stem,  one  or  two  small  saucepans^ 
a  copper  kettle  for  the  cabin^  a  boiler  for  the  forecastle, 
a  pitch  pine  seat  athwartship,  red  tiles  for  the  floor — 
everything  in  its  place  and  ererything  clean.  Down 
belowin  the  forecastle  everything  was  very  snug ;  there 
was  room  for  four  men  and  a  boy.  The  men  were  good 
sailors,  well  known  to  the  captain,  or  they  would  not 
be  there,,  and  such  an  occurrence  as  getting  drunk 
was  not  known  amongst  them.  The  boy  wai^  of  course, 
larger,  larger-headed,  and  with  a  larger  body  by  far 
than  some  of  the  men — still,  he  was  only  a  b<^,  because, 
no  matter  what  age  they  were,  or  how  large  they  were,, 
if  they  had  not  served  their  time  at  sea^  they  were  only 
considered  boys. 

The  cabin  of  this  vessel  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
under  the  quarterdeck,  and  was  entered  by  means  of  a 
companion,  which  was  painted  green  ;  in  its  after  part 
were  fitted  the  compasses,  and  the  tiller-head  nearly 
reached  to  where  the  compasses  were. 

The  steps  leading  down  into  the  cabin  were  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  at  the  bottom  of  these  was  your 
sleeping  berth,  like  a  cupboard  with  a  sliding-door  to 
it  To  the  left  of  the  steps  was  the  main  cabin,  and  in 
it  was  a  little  table,  round  the  after  part  of  which  were 
locker-seats ;  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  sit  in  front 
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of  it,  there  wei'e  always  under  the  table  two  or  tiiree^ 
camp-stools.  Built  into  the  forepart  of  the  bulkhead 
was  a  fireplace,  surmounted  by  a  surface  of  brass,  kept~ 
very  brightly  polished.  In  the  ash-pan  there  was 
always  a  copper  kettle.  On  one  side  of  the  cabin  was* 
a  sail  and  boatswain's  locker;  on  the  other  side  were  the 
bread  and  store  lockers.  The  seats  round  the  after  part 
of  the  table  were  all  lockers  also,  and  in  them  were 
kept  sundry  articles,  such  as  preserves  of  various  kindr 
for  a  standby. 

Now,  having  described  what  sort  of  craft  the  vessel 
was,  it  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  to  lean^ 
what  sort  of  a  man  the  skipper  was ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  what  sort  of  an  old 
girl  his  wife  was,  who  always  went  with  him,  and  some^ 
times  took  her  trick  at  the  helm,  &c. 

The  captain  was  a  man  about  five  feet  nine  inches  iir 
height.  He  was  a  raw-boned,  hard-featured  man,  with 
a  pale  yellow  complexion.  He  had  a  small  beard, 
which  was  brown,  as  were  also  his  eyes  and  hair.  His 
fists  were  exceedingly  bony,  and  when  doubled  up  the- 
knuckles  protruded,  and  would  scratch  one's  face  like 
knuckle-dusters,  if  they  ever  happened  to  come  hard 
against  it. 

He  was  a  good-hearted,  honest  sailor.  Well  he  knew 
when  a  pull  on  a  rope  was  wanted  and  when  it  was  not  r 
and  when  it  was  wanted  he  was  always  ready  to  clap  on 
above  the  hands  of  the  other  men,  and  give  a  pull  that 
would  tell  well.  He  never  was  backward  to  lend  a 
hand  at  anything,  no  matter  what,  if  he  saw  he  was 
wanted ;  but  if  it  could  be  done  without  him  he  was  as 
quick  to  observe  that  his  aid  was  not  needed  as  he  was 
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to  see  that  it  was,  and  he  would  see  yoa  at  Jerioho 
before  he  wotdd  lend  a  hand. 

He  had  a  very  strong  Toice,  and  his  words  savoured 
very  much  of  broad  Yorkshire.  He  was  at  tiines  a 
great  bully,  and  at  others  as  quiet  as  a  sea-sick  cow. 
When  he  was  in  the  humour  for  bullying,  a  stranger 
would  have  thought  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  cold- 
hearted,  cruel,  bloodthirsty  brutes  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  would  often  threaten  to  break  ''  thy  "  skull, 
or  break  every  bone  in  "  thy  '*  body,  while  all  the  time 
he  woidd  not  hurt  a  fly.  He  was  by  far  too  good  a 
sailor  to  hurt  anybody  or  anything;  but  from  his 
dimensions,  and  the  length  of  his  tongue  at  times,  you 
would  wonder  where  he  buried  all  his  dead.  He  prided 
himself  (and  with  reason)  in  owing  no  man  anything, 
in  keeping  his  ship  in  good  order,  and  in  feeding  and 
paying  his  men  well — all  of  which  he  did  to  the  letter. 

His  wife  was  what  might  be  called  stout.  She  was 
dark-complexioned,  and  about  forty  years  old.  She  had 
dark  brown  eyes,  and  a  profrision  of  dark  brown  hair. 
Her  skin  was  olive,  and  her  cheeks  red  and  rosy.  She 
was  accustomed  to  being  bullied,  and  always  more 
frightened  than  hurt.  She  was  often  very  much 
ashamed  of  her  husband's  bullying,  although  she  knew 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  talk,  but  was  weU  aware 
that  everybody  did  not  know  that. 

Altogether  she  was  a  comfortable,  homely  body,  her 
greatest  anxiety  being  to  please  her  husband,  which 
apparently  she  never  succeeded  in  doing;  but  when 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  couple,  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen  that  she  did  jdease  him,  and  that  they 
were  very  fond  of  each  other ;  for  under  the  rough 
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cademor  of  the  'SorkdnxeBailorilieBedbeat;  a  goody  ddnC 
heart ;  but,  like  many  anoih0r>goodiand  .^toat  heairtyjlt 
looked  edDGationyamfl  ihe  ixefinement  ^hich  fodnotflLoa 

<fiaoih  was  the  Und  mf  i^enel  you^wero  on  boflord  of^  sfll 
audi  ihe  people  xnirhoee  company  you  irwe  to  8ail4he 
ooMOo.  With  aetoiit'heairt  in  aeound  body  yoaundfl»» 
<took  yamr  duties  with  a-wilL 

Lying  in  one  txf  the  iien  not  fnr  irom  Landna 
{Bridge,  on  the  louth  side  of  London  river,  taking  in 
ahii^Ie  ballast — not  necessarily  to  stiffen  the  tvesDol^ 
sbe  was  stiff  enou£^  without  that — ^there  was  little  er 
nothing  ^  do,  as  the  ship  was  always  kept  in  gosS 
ovfier.  Still  ihe -sails  were  to  be  o:irediauledrand  a  lilife 
OBmoe  or  paroelling  to  go  heie  and  there.  Sthe  kmfcs 
wanted loddng  to,and  keeping  the  Tesaelclsansernrfld 
to  ipass  tiie  time  away  £tim  meal  .'to  meal,  and  kapt 
your  mind  employsd. 

The  ballast  being  all  on  board,  and  the^siiip  poeo- 
-visionfld,  she  was  oast  loose  irom  the  tier,  and  sail«dt 
on  iier.  She  was  taken  down  the  river  to  a  little  below 
Ghwvesend,  and  thexe  laid  on  the  ihard  pebbly  shore, 
nearly  ai  high  water,  so  that  when  the  tide  .left  heac; 
her  bottom  might  be  sorubbed,  and  painted  over  with 
poisoned  tar,  to  prevent  the  marine  animatouk)  jEram 
holding  on  to  it.  One  side  of  the  ivessd  had  to  ha 
done  one  tide,  and  the  other  side  the  neist  .tide.  J7o 
matter  whether  the  tide  served  duripg  the  night  cor 
day  the  work  had  to  be  done,  and  all  hands  had  to  turn 
to  at  it,  the  (aqptain  doing  his  diare  in  every  way 
towards  it.  Fires  were  lit  under  the  bilge  of  the 
Tflssel^  and  aeinoniMi  the  water  Jaft^her  ihe  oldiar  and 


pitoh  were-Boftenedy  'and  nuicb  to  .bobble  on  ftednifli 
bottom,  in  ordor  io  fpot  rid  of  all  €he  water;  "than 
ABotber  oast  of  boiling  pitch  and  taffy  <miBed  ^mUtk 
SEsemc,  wasput  on  it. 

In  :two  tides  thk  work  was  tfinished,  and  •donenrell 
ixx>,  imdar  iiie  auperintendence  tSiin  vapiaisL  Long 
iefiDOBBsdie  floated  aU  sail  was  «et'on  tfaeviioadl,  onfl.  va 
aoon  m  ahe  was  afloat  :ehe  gatberad  wagr  'and  :sail€i& 
down  Iiondon  ri^er,  and, iiaving  a  &ir  wind, wedicL 
not  1st  go  tbe  anobor  until  ttbe  ▼ensol  afriml  on  'tbo 
Downs.  Here  came  the  ffirst  trial,  or  test,  w  %0'jWBr 
being  b  navigator. 

After  Hob  -anobor  was  down,  Hbss  'watoh  ^a^,  ^and  'lOL 
finiabad  for  the  night,  the  oaptain'oalled  yon,  andHuifllt- 
•*Now,  Mr.  G — ,  just  lot  us 'see  how  you  uro  ^gmng  i»' 
pkoe  the  ^obmI  on  the  idnrt,  and  lot  me  isee  ^Whot 
cooree  70U  are  going  to  shape  down  Ohamwil,  wtfh  tb)» 
wind  off  Ae  EngliAi  coast!'' 

Kow  yon  were  m&er  !taken  aback  tit  ibis  Teqnest^ 
not  beoanue yon  codld  ncM^doit,  bnt  because  you  had 
not  thought  )Clf  it.  ITou  had'understoofl.  tixatyou  wen^ 
to'takcobapge'aB  80onaB<lfaeTeBBd-wa8in*flie'«Aops  ilF 
the  ObonneL  You  bad  nmde  up  your  mund  to  tdio 
your  depacture  from  'tibo  liizard,  if  Trossibln,  and  V  naxit 
from  (there,  from  any  other  ^pairt  "fiiat  you  knew  irho^ 
latilufc  and  longitude^d^  andliad  xnrepBred'tonaTigate' 
tbo'^easel  to  the  port  to  ^mfhidh^she  was 'bound,  and4iacL 
not  thought  of  taking -ifiiasge  on  "^be  Sowns. 
f '  it  mHi,  be  'oasity  nnvdonlteofl  thalt  tbere  is  a  gretft 
difference  between  working  out  navigation  in  «n 
aoademy  and  4nifiing  -oiit  ^Adb  'posliion  aoF  *&  ift^i  ospo- 
GudDy  'wkm  jva  4n!OU|^  theory 'iitto  pLwrifioejforilSfo 
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first  time.  Still,  if  you  had  had  time  to  think  a  little, 
it  would  have  been  child's-play  to  do  it ;  but  to  be 
called  on  to  do  so  without  a  moment's  oonsideratioa 
was  rather  tasking  your  youthful  experience,  and  this 
rough  diamond  of  a  captain  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
show  any  consideration  for  you.  It  would  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  first  attempt  at  practical  navigation, 
might  necessitate  your  wanting  to  think  over  it  a  while. 
Tou  felt  the  blood  rush  into  your  face  when  requested 
to  do  it  at  once,  pulled  a  pencil  from  your  pocket,  and 
commenced  to  put  a  fine  point  on  it,  in  order  to  gain 
time  to  think ;  but  that  was  of  no  avail,  as  the  captain 
said,  "  Here  is  a  pencil  all  ready  sharpened,  here  are 
the  parallel  lines,  now  you  can  go  to  work."  There  was 
no  help  for  it ;  you  did  not  like  to  ask  him  to  give  you 
a  little  time  to  think,  because  you  thought  he  would 
be  likely  to  sneer  at  the  request ;  so  you  set  to  work, 
hod  a  look  at  the  Downs,  at  the  North  and  South  Fore- 
lands, and  at  one  of  the  lightships.  You  observed 
how  they  were  distinguished  from  each  other,  and 
then  went  on  deck  and  took  the  bearing  of  each  of 
them,  and  marked  their  bearings  on  the  chart.  The 
spot  where  the  lines  crossed  each  other  showed  the 
position  of  the  vessel.  Of  course  it  was  quite  easily 
done ;  but  what  made  you  nervous  was  that  the  captain 
and  his  wife  were  both  looking  at  you  while  you  were 
pricking  off  the  chart  for  the  first  time  in  your  life. 
Tou,  however,  did  it  correctly,  and  they  had  not  a  word 
to  say  ;  so  from  that  time  the  captain  had  confidence- 
in  you. 

Next  morning  the  Downs  were  all  alive  with  the 
voices  of  seamen  heaving  up  the  anchors  and  setting 
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sail  for  about  an  hour  before  daybreak.     Tou  could  notr 
see  any  vessels,  nor  anything  like  them,  but'  here  and- 
there  could  observe  lights  moving  about,  and  every  now' 
and  then,  besides  the  ''  Yoe-ye-hoys/'  you  could  dis-' 
tinctly  hear  the  songs  of  the  seamen,  and  their  chorus^ 
both  far  away  and  near  to  the  ship,  and  every  now  and.* 
then  you  would  hear  the  sound  of  the  boats'  oars  work* 
ing  against  the  rowlocks,  and  their  blades  splashing  in 
'the  water.     But,  as  before  mentioned,  it  was  so  dark 
that  you  could  hardly  see  your  own  vessel.     Of  course' 
you  had  begun  to  get  your  ship  under  weigh  also,  and- 
were  doing  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  other  vessels. 

As  soon  as  the  slack  chain  was  hove  in,  there  being 
only  a  very  light  breeze  blowing,  all  the  sails  were* 
loosened,  the  fore  and  aft  mainsail  was ''  scandliozed,''  the 
square  sails  were  set,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fore  and 
aft  sails  were  lying  with  the  gaskets  half  cast  ofi^  in^ 
readiness  to  be  hoisted  at  any  moment. 

By  the  time  everything  was  ready,  a  streak  of  light 
began  to  show  itself  along  the  horizon  in  the  eaist,  and 
as  that  streak  of  light  became  wider  and  wider,  so  did 
it  disclose  to  your  view,  first,  the  outlines  of  the  vessels* 
near  you,  then  the  indefinite  outlines  of  the  vessels  &r 
away  ;  and  as  the  outlines  of  those  far  away  became 
more  distinct,  so  did  those  near  you  begin  to  appear  in 
their  different  perfect  lines  of  ship-shape  beauty. 

Then,  one  after  the  other,  you  could  see  the  gigs  and 
cutters  from  Deal,  Ramsgate,  and  Margate,  and  perhapa* 
some  from  other  places,  all  attending  to  their  avocations 
— some  taking  off  letters  to  the  vessels,  some  carrying 
fresh  provisions  to  homeward  bound  vessek,  some  land-^ 
ing,  while  others  were  supplying  pilots.   Hard  at  work 
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theser  hardy  meB  of  Bealf  and  otiinr  tDRMvalo]i]|f  tfM! 
Hanks  vk  the  msadi  of  ti^e  Thames ;  and  when  dagrligkfr 
had;  fairly  sate  in^  every  hind' of  craft  couUb  be  aaenyfiraat* 
ihalanggand:  statelyEast  Indiaman,  with  yaids'  aioftaU- 
sqnarsd  by  HAs  and  braces,  the  sails  stofwed  in  doth; 
epery  rope  hanled  taut,  and  with  the  white-stieak  painted' 
porta'  appearing'  quite  dean,  denoting  that  the  ship 
was  outwasd-beund ;  while  others  of  her  class  were  leav 
dJean.  on  the  outside,  not  much  less  ship^shape  aloft,  but 
the  iron  rust  from  the  bolt-heads  of  the  duumd-platea- 
showing  that  they  had  trayersed  the  oeean;  from  a.di»- 
tant  port. 

There  oould  also  be  seen  several  West  Indiamen, 
which  were  distinguished  from  the  otiiers  by  their  rig 
and  general  appearance^  only  known  to  those  who  get- 
their  living  on  board  or  among  them  ;  while  the  home* 
ward,  bound  ones  were  easily  distinguished  by  the 
steam  from  the  siigor  having  turned  them  lead  colour 
nearly  all  over; 

In  addition  to  the  above  were  the  grain  ships  of  ali 
countries,  the  timber  ships,  both  outward  and  homo- 
ward  bound,  some  of  the  latter  having  a  list  one  way 
and  same  another,  caused  by  their  cargoes  having  settled 
a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Then,  mixed  up  with 
thesB^  were  the  oollier  br%sand  schooners,  the  coasting- 
traders,  the  smart  little  vessels  trading  up  the  Medi« 
terranean,  and  to  the  different  islands ;  and  every  here 
and  there  might  be  seen  a  large  New  York  liner,  which 
by  her  build  could  easily  be  distinguished  frx)m  all 
other  vessels,  and  dwarfing  hundreds  of  smaU  craft  to 
be  seen  everywhere  among  the  fleet — such  as  fishing- 
smaoks,  French  luggers,  Spanish  ''  sashmarries,''  Dutch 
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gfllliotB,  and^mimerous  snudLtrndeniy  ^(fbidL^^inaie  mSaag: 
about  at  liieir  ownerV^  onmn  mSik^  getting,  ans  lio]iBit;» 
lining  for  nmnoncms  ftmilies-  on-  abore ;:  and  asi  by  &r 
the  most,  of  them  ware  Engliiih,  they  were  learxng  a 
dan  of*  good;  banes^ Jaoktbna^^wfao  in  thenuelvei.bave. 
nuire  or  lessp  kept?  np*  dear  Old'England's  greatnesau 

Being  nearly  at  calm^  it  waa  useleaa  for  any  of  iile: 
venels  to  beave  up  tbe  anchor;,  so  tbere  tii^  lay, 
small  and'Iai^,  alLwitb  more  or  less  ssil  sety.and.the 
remainder  ready  to  be  set ;  some  witb  yards  braced:  one 
way,   some  anotiber,  aocording  to  the  directian  tiiey 
meant  to.  oast  tbeir  ships  when  the  breeze  freshened^, 
as  it  was  expected  it  would  do  on  the  torn  of  tha  tidis ; 
and  as  e^ici^ything  was«in.readiness(.the  crews  of  thefleet 
went  to  bveakfiEist^  and;  the  Downs  for  nearly  an-  boor- 
remainedi  qniet;    At  the  end  of  that  time  the:  sonnd*  of 
the  sailors  "Oh-ye-hoy"  was  to  be  heard' all  oyer  the 
roadstead^  toge&er wdth'the  soundof  the  ''pawls''  of  the 
windlassk     Then  a»  the  anehors  came  iq>  to  th&bawse 
pipes,  and  when  ^b  oats  were  hooked  on,  theren  oama: 
OTer  the  stills  waters  of  the  Downs  tiie  familiar  songv 
^'Oheerily,  men! "  &om  all  quarters,,  whioh^  togeAer 
with  the  rattling  of  chains,  the  squeaking:  of  the  bloeks^ 
the  throwing  down  on  deck  of  coils  of  rope,  and  all 
the  various*  noises^  including  the  boatswain's  pipe,  and 
the  merer  gruff  boatswain's  Woe^  gave  one  the  idea».of 
working  life.     Then,  as  the  vessels  were  put  on 
difiterent  oourso^  andl  their  sails  trimmed  to«1iie 
seme  running  befbreat^  somsD  lumng  iton:theirqnaactef;. 
ssme  with  the  wind  abeam^.  and  some  oio8e*halllad^— 
there  being' evecykindlofi  bniUd^edvcy.  fcindQ£rig;.and 
of  all  sizes — ships  of  every  nation,  the  men-0ifi'>war 
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keeping  outside  the  merohantmen — all  working  away 
towards  their  several  destinations  as  best  they  oould,' 
each  crew  handling  their  own  craft  like  a  deyer  boy 
handling  his  top — on  they  go,  crossing  and  recrossing 
each  other,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  colliding. 
For  in  those  days  there  were  no  Acts  of  Parliament 
telling  a  sailor  which  way  he  was  to  put  his  hebn; 
each  yessel's  crew  knew  that  every  other  ship  had 
officers  and  sailors  on  board  of  them  ;  and  as  there  was 
a  simple  and  well  understood  rule  of  the  road  at  sea, 
it  was  considered  almost  a  crime  for  one  ship  to  run 
fold  of  another,  and  it  was  also  considered  a  disgrace 
to  the  vessel  not  in  fault  that  it  did  not  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  other,  as  every  one  in  command  of  a  vessel 
was  responsible  for  damage  done  to  his  ship,  no  matter 
how  it  was  done — there  was  no  Act  of  Parliament  to 
hold  him  harmless. 

Towards  noon  the  vessels  were  scattered  about  in  all 
directions.  Some  might  be  seen  hugging  the  land, 
while  others  were  hull  down  and  far  away  in  mid* 
channel ;  some  were  bound  up  the  North  Sea,  and  were 
reeving  their  way  through  the  channels  between  the 
different  sands ; — ^and  so,  one  after  the  other,  they  dis- 
appeared,  and  as  the  Channel  widened,  so  did  the 
vessels  separate,  until  they  were  each  going  on  their 
j  lonely  course,  apparently  as  if  each  was  the  only  vessel 
afloat. 

The  every-day  work  on  board  the  "  M — "  became  a 
pleasure  to  you,  and  by  the  time  she  reached  the  chops 
of  the  English  Channel  you  had  become  quite  used  to 
her,  and  had  had  some  opportunities  of  practising  navi- 
gation. 
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The  captain^  his  wife,  and  yourself  were  all  who 
messed  in  the  cabin,  and  the  former  being  Yorkshire- 
people,  kept  up  some  of  the  Yorkshire  fashions,  one  of 
which  was  to  eat  the  suet  pudding  before  they  touched 
any  meat.  One  day  there  were  two  puddings  on  the- 
taUe,  and  one  of  them  had  been  cut.  You  were  asked 
which  you  would  partake  of,  and  of  course  said  that  you 
would  have  a  piece  of  the  one  already  cut,  and  were 
accordingl}''  helped  to  a  piece.  It  was  very  nice,  and 
having  finished  your  share,  you  held  out  your  plate  to- 
the  captain,  and  said,  "  I  will  have  a  little  more  of  that,, 
please." 

The  captain  looked*  you  straight  in  the  face,  and 
replied,  "  No,  you  won't ;  I  want  that  myself." 

"  Oh,  goodness/'  you  thought  to  yourself,  "  I  wish  1 
had  not  asked."  You  felt  the  blood  rush  into  your 
face,  and  looked  across  the  table  at  the  captain's  wife ; 
she  also  had  turned  crimson.  She  dared  not  speak, 
you  did  not  know  what  to  do,  or  where  to  look,  and 
you  pitied  her.  At  length  she  said,  ''  Won't  you  take 
some  of  the  other  P  "  and  right  glad  you  were  to  get  a 
chance  of  doing  anything  to  hide  your  oonftision.  After 
that  the  meal  passed  off  all  right,  but  you  determined 
nerer  to  ask  for  anything  again  at  that  table;  you 
always  waited  until  you  were  asked.  The  fact  was  the- 
captain  did  want  the  remainder  of  the  pudding  himself,, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  say  so.  He  did  keep  it,  and  eat  it  too. 

In  due  course  the  vessel  arrived  off  the  Lizard,  and 
the  two  lighthouses  came  in  sight.  As  the  vessel  wa» 
passing  them,  the  captain  called  yon,  and  said,  ''  Now,. 
C — ,  you  take  charge.  I  now  leave  it  aU  to  you;  I 
shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her." 
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To  old  ei^ieriesioed  naTigatora^  taking  liiB  bearmg 
and  dififanoe  from  the  Lizard  lighthouiBea,  and  during 
your  oourse  aorosa  tke  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  ohiIdf»-play*; 
but  to  a  youngster  not  out  of  his  teens,  and;  for  the 
first  time  taking  charge  of  the  nayigation  of  a  vessel,  it 
is  different.  Mr.  C —  had  taught  you  navigation;  yov 
had  studiedihard,  and  always  brought  out  your  examples 
correct  to  a  tenth  of  a  mile  of  space,  and  to  the  tenth 
of  a  minute  of  time ;  but  then  your  ship  was  on  paper^ 
your  sun  was  a  wafer  on  i^e  wall,  your  star  was  printed 
in  the  book,  and  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  son, 
moon,  and  stars  had  been  taken  by  some  other  fellow. 

But  now  your  ship  was  a  real,  ship,  and  was  eighteen 
miles  distant  from  the  Lizard  Point.  You  were  going^ 
to  haul  your  wind  and  sail  away  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  about  to  make  a  long  stretoh  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  You  hada  real  ship  under  your  feet,  and  there 
wore  a*  number  of  lives  on  board ;  this  imposed  a  re* 
sponsibility  on  you,  which  you  had  not  been  accustomed 
to.  Still  you  were  not  unhappy  about  it,  and  if  youhad 
any  misgivings,  you  wero  not  going  to  let  anyone 
know.  You  relied  on  what  Mr.  C —  had  told  you 
— ^that  you  were  a  good  navigator.  So  on  you  went ; 
you  put  the  ship  on  her  oourse  and  let  her  go ;  and  on 
she  went^  across  the  deep  rough  sea,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
knots  an  hour. 

During  the  three  followingdays  the  wind  was  light  and 
variable,  still  the  craft  managed  to  make  a  long  leg  and 
a  short  one,  thereby  gaining  ground  pretty  cheerily.  On 
tho  fourth  day  we  had  a  fair  wind,  and  the  fifth  we  ex- 
pected to  sight  the  land.  The  anxiety  you  felt  that  day 
was  difficult  to  bear.     Still  you  kept  such  feelings  to 
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yamsal^.aflid  displayed  eyory  ocmfideziee/in  jeus  eonras. 
Ton.  dived  down  below  and.  scanned  josat  seokoBing^, 
hot  conld  not.  find  anything  wrong  abeomt  it. 

"  Wliat  time  do  you  expect  tomaketheland^  C — F" 
inqnimd  the  captain. 

''Tfe  flhall  be  within  fifteen  ndles  of  it  at  three 
o'^diock  thieaftemoony,  sir,  and  aa  the  land  we  are  about- 
to  make  is  nroderately  high,  we  shall  see  it  at  that  tune,'' 
you  replied,  at  the  same  tima  trying  to  look  as  wise  as 
ever  you  could.  Your  aonouncanent  was  heard  all  over 
the  vesseL 

Affsoon  as  the  woxda  were  out  of  your  moutk  you 
said,  ta  yourself,  '^  I  hope  to  goodness.  I  hai^e.  told  tlia 
truths"  At  the  time  you  made  this  statement  it  was 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tibiereforeyou  had  five 
long  hours  to  wait,  and  again  said  to  yourself  **  I  hope 
to  goodness  I  am  right.'' 

During  the  time  you  were  waiting  for  the  land  to  show 
ittelf,  you  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  to  make  the  time 
pass  quickly — the  hours  did  seem  so  long.  At  about  two 
o'cloek  you  made  an  excuse  to  go  up  aloAv  and  while 
there,  had  a  good  look  in  the  direction  you  expected 
to  see  the  land,  which  was  broad  on  the  port  bow.  At 
first  you  thought  you  saw  a  dark  shade  hanging  over 
the  spot.  You  did  not  like  to  keep  looking,,  but  wished 
to  appear  unooncemod  about  the  matter.  After  being 
aloft  about  ten  minutes  you  could  distinctly  see  the  land 
looming  dark  under  the  haze  which  hungov^theplaoe 
wliere  it  was. 

You  said  nothing  about  the  matter^  and  was  now 
really  quite  unooncemed;  no  longer  anxious.  You 
resolved  to  snub  any  person  who  might  question  you 
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about  the  matter ;  so  you  soon  came  down  from  alof^ 
went  into  the  cabin,  took  out  the  ship's  log-book,  and 
commenced  writing  up  the  log  as  if  nothing  was  the^ 
matter. 

At  about  a  quarter  to  three  the  captain  lifted  up  tho-* 
companion,  put  his  head  down,  and  called  out,  **  C — , 
whcre's  this  land  of  yours  P    I  don't  see  anything  like* 
land  ahead." 

"  It  is  not  three  o'clock  yet,  sir.  You  will  not  see- 
it  ahead  just  yet,  but  if  you  look  on  the  port  bow  at  three- 
o'clock  you  will  see  it  then." 

It  took  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  look  about 
them ;  but  just  at  the  time  named  they  made  out  the 
land  on  the  port  bow.  To  you,  however,  it  was  a  matter 
of  course;  you  treated  the  annoimcement  as  one  that 
was  to  be,  and  you  knew  it  was  to  be,  and  there  was,  so- 
to  8ay,  nothing  in  it. 

Only  those  who  have  been  placed  in  a  similar  position 
can  imagine  the  relief  this  was,  and  how  thankful  and 
proud  you  were  to  find  you  were  a  good  navigator,  and 
that  you  really  could  conduct  a  vessel  across  the  ocean 
without  the  help  of  anyone.  You  found  it  rather  hard 
to  repress  feelings  of  joy  at  your  success,  because  if  yoi» 
had  been  out  of  your  reckoning,  and  not  on  the  exact 
spot  where  you  reckoned  the  vessel  to  be,  you  would  not 
have  known  wherever  she  could  be.  However,  that  feel- 
ing was  all  gone  to  the  four  winds.  You  were  assured 
that  now  and  for  ever  you  could  set  yourself  down  as  a 
navigator,  and  could  not  help  noticing  the  looks  of  ad- 
miration that  were  oast  towards  you  by  the  captain's 
wife  the  first  time  you  met  her  after  making  the  land. 

The  land  sighted  was  Cape  Finisterre,  the  southern- 
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most  point  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, which  is  on  the  Spanish 
-coast.  Tou  were  now  quite  happy,  and  of  course  had 
no  doubt  about  your  reckoning.  Tou  gained  as  much 
<K)nfidence  in  yourself  as  if  you  had  been  navigating 
ships  for  years. 

Sometimes  with  a  fair  wind,  sometimes  close-hauled 
and  turning  to  windward,  about  twelve  days  after  this, 
the  dark  and  high  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qut  of  Gib- 
raltar was  made,  and  in  two  days  more  we  passed  through 
the  Gut  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  usual 
manner  made  our  way  along  the  north  side  of  that 
sea,  sometimes  close  in-shore,  sometimes  out  of  sight  of 
land,  but  altogether  very  pleasant  sailing,  and  finally 
sighted  Cape  Gbta,  which  is  a  little  beyond  Almeria 
(which  will  be  afterwards  described),  the  port  at  which 
the  vessel  had  to  call,  to  enter  and  clear  out,  before 
^ing  to  and  after  leaving  a  place  called  Adra,  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  which  had  not  at 
iliat  time  any  custom-house. 

Almeria  lies  in  a  deep  bay,  and  is  not  easy  to  make 
out  imtil  the  vessel  is  close  to  it ;  and  even  then  there 
is  nothing  which  would  lead  a  stranger  to  believe  that 
it  was  a  port,  as  in  those  days  there  were  usually  only 
one  or  two  vessels  to  be  seen  in  it  at  one  time,  and  very 
often  there  were  none  at  aU.  At  the  time  you  sighted 
it  there  was  no  sign  of  a  vessel,  or  even  of  an  anchor- 
age, therefore  all  you  could  do  was  to  go  by  your  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  and  by  the  chart,  which  you  did, 
tmd  felt  confident  that  you  were  running  into  the  proper 
place.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  you  could  not  satisfy 
the  captain  that  you  were  right. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  day.      The  sky  was  with- 
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out  a  cloud ;  the  wind  was  strong  and  blew  jright  into 
the  deep  bay,  and  to  get  to  your  port  you  were  oUigad 
io  run  the  vessel  dead  before  the  wind,  and  thezsefbre 
dead  on  a  lee  shore.  Eveiy  now  and  then  the  captain 
would  say  to  you,  "0 — ,how  do  you  know  you  Arexight  P 
Areyou  quite  sure  jrou  are  going  right  P  Is  Almeria  in 
this  bay  P  Where  is  it,  I  cannot  sec  it  P  There  is 
nothing  like  a  harbour  ah(»d.  Do  you  know  where  you 
are  running  to  P  "  and  a  long  string  of  such  questions. 

The  only  rqply  you  couldgivo  him  was  that  you  wene 
confident  the  ship  was  running  into  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  place,  and  that  was  all  you  could  do. 

''  But  how  do  you  know  you  are  right  P  "  he  would 
say. 

''  I  know  that  if  the  books  and  the  sun  are  rights  I 
am  right." 

"But  how  do  you  know  the  books  are  right  P  "  he 
asked.  To  which  you  replied, — 

"  They  were  right  when  making  other  lands,  And  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  belieye  that  they  are  right  now.'' 

"  WeU,"  he  would  say,  "  as  long  as  you  are  sure  it  is 
'  all  right,  I  am  content ;  but  mind  we  are  running  oniao 
'  a  dead  lee  shore,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to  beat  out 
of  this  deep  bight  again." 

And  so  he  kqpt  bothering  you  until  noon  came,  when 
you  took  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sxm.  Youaaoer- 
tained  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  tassel,  which 
placed  you  seven  miles  irom  the  roadstead  you  were 
bound  to ;  and  after  consulting  the  chart  you  went  on 
deck,  where  you  found  the  captain  looking  out  ahead 
very  anxiously.  You  went  toliim,  and  pointed  out  the 
roadstead,  told  him  the  d^th  of  water  to  anchor  in. 
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"gapvemp'the'cfliarge-of  theTesael'to^mn,  anQ'tiien^'irent 
tHovward^oiid  fmnmeiieefl  *tD  *g^  %ilth  ^smduirs  TCMoSy  "te 

Wffr  <the  'hBndling  ^f  ^  ^Snp  tm  m  'he  Bhoxe  -or  ^sn^ 
other  shore,  in  a  riTor  <iir  mi  tfae«opeii  fsea,  'Ibere  cmlKl 
qidt)1ieia»lMtterihaaaEd'iir4)6ttonKdlor  *fliaii^Oiqitaiii'T — , 
€Bp«(»iflly'if4Le  knew  the  jdsoe;  %ut'B8^1ie<iiid«imt^laiow 
ittitet{flace,i8nd  astkeirMB  ooumare  *^howite  positian^waB 
determined,  lie  b«onne  *timid  ;Ba3id  MBKoited,  and  ^was 
rfhftrefove  vomewhiit  '%uttaf  flds'i^lemeiit. 

*''JEfive*yoa  teth  4lHiie<«ndhors'Ma%  liiBPe,  G — ^P*^ 
-liB'oallBdfOitt. 

''' Yas,  «ir,  **A^«ieVballi  quite  Teadsf.** 

'^  W«ll,iflQne^  hefe,^G— ^  I  ^aittycm  ;**  'so^ffftTou 

''Now/'  he  said,  ^'yoavre^qnlte  aare  Ifast^ihis  is^the 
right  place  you  are  running'iai*P** 

"  ¥e8,  >«iy,  all  right/'  you  replied. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "now  let  me  go  Xofwai'fl  and 
attend  to  the  anchors,  toandke  sore  that  mdflung  goes 
wrong,  and  you  see  her  s<»ered  ifight  tofheflpctt  you 
^ant  iiar,  «nd  I  will  bring  'h»r  up  *tiiere." 

At  this  time  all  sail  was  in  andfltowvd,  ftn  irwsdl 
running  dead  before  the  wind,  and  fast  closing  in  on  the 
land.  At  last  we  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it, 
the  vessel  was  rounded  to,  the  anchor  let  go,  and  with 
fifty  fathoms  of  cable  out  she  was  brought  to  a  standstill. 

Even  after  the  anchor  was  let  go  the  captain  did  not 
seem  sure  that  we  were  at  the  right  place,  and  as  there 
were  no  boats  coming  off  to  us,  he  became  more  fidgety ; 
but  after  looking  round  him  a  little,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  below  and  dress  for  going  on  shore. 
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He  had  not  been  very  long  below  wben  a  brig  hove 
in  sight.  She  had  just  rounded  the  inner  point  of  land 
which  somewhat  sheltered  the  roadstead,  and  ran  qnito 
-close  to  your  vessel,  rounded  to,  and  let  go  the  anchor 
near  to  where  your  ship  was  lying. 

The  captain,  still  in  doubt  whether  the  vessel  was  in 
the  right  place  or  not,  put  his  head  above  the  com- 
panion, and  said,  '^C — ,  go  and  ask  that  man,''  pointing 
to  some  one  on  the  brig,  "  what  place  this  is.'' 

The  blood  rushed  into  your  &ce  on  hearing  this 
^rder.  You  did  not  care  to  disobey  him,  nor  did  you 
like  to  do  as  he  bid  you.  To  please  the  captain,  how- 
ever, you  had  a  boat  put  over  the  side  and  sent  three 
men  in  her  to  ask  the  question.  The  men  were  soon 
within  speaking  distance  of  the  brig,  and  you  oould 
hear  them  call  out,  '*  Brig,  ahoy ! " 

"  Hullo ! "  was  the  reply. 

The  man  steering  the  boat  said,  "  What  place  is  this, 
if  you  please,  sir?" 

The  answer  was,  "  Where  are  vou  bound  to  P" 

'' Almeria,"  said  our  man. 

''Then  you  are  all  right,"  said  the  captain  of  the 
hmg,  and  that  settled  Ihe  matter. 


CnAPTER  VL 

HIS  FIRST  VOYAGE  AS   NAVIGATOR — HE  TAKES  TUB   SHIP 

SAFELY     TO     HER    PORT    OF    DESTINATION ALMERIA, 

ON   THE   NORTH   SIDE   OF   THE   MEDITERRANEAN. 

Writing  from  memory,  Almeria  is  situated  in  a  small 
corner  of  a  very  large  bay.  Whatever  it  might  have 
been  in  days  gone  by,  it  was  a  very  quiet  place  when 
the  "  M — "  arrived  in  its  port.  In  order  to  get  on 
shore  you  had  to  pass  round  a  small  point  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  anchorage,  and  land  on  a  shelly  or  sandy 
sort  of  beach,  which  faces  the  bight  of  the  bay.  After 
landing,  you  had  only  a  few  yards  to  walk  before  you 
were  quite  in  among  the  houses  of  the  city. 

On  the  beach  were  several  small  craft  in  various 
stages  of  construction,  but,  as  it  was  afternoon,  and  the 
sun  rather  hot,  it  appeared  as  if  the  workmen  were  all 
fast  asleep,  as  not  a  soul  could  be  seen,  and  the  streets 
of  the  city  itself  seemed  to  be  almost  deserted.  Perhaps 
Almeria  was  fast  asleep. 

This  charming  place  is  situated  in  latitude  36  51 
degrees  north,  and  longitude  2  37  degrees  west  of 
Greenwich.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  from 
which  the  city  takes  its  name,  and  is  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada.  Not  very  far  from  it  is  the  outlet  of  the 
river  Almeria,  and  the  distance  from  the  latter  to 
Madrid  is  253  miles.  20 
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As  there  was  no  doubt  now  in  the  mind  of  the  cap- 
tain as  to  whether  he  was  in  the  right  place  or  not,  the 
boat  being  made  ready,  he  was  taken  on  shore,  where 
he  remained  nearly  all  the  afternoon.  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  vessel  ho  announced  that  she  was  again 
ready  for  sea,  but,  as  the  wind  was  still  blowing  into 
the  bay,  it  was  not  considered  adAdsable  to  get  under 
weigh  that  night. 

Next  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  the  wind  being  off  the 
land,  and  a  leading  wind  out  of  the  bay,  the  anchor  was 
hove  up  and  all  sail  sot,  and  away  she  went  towards 
.Vdi-a,  where  we  arrived  the  same  evening. 

Sailing  about  this  Spanish  coast  waa  very  pleasant, 
and  off  the  little  town  of  ^Vdra  it  was  especially  so,  for 
in  the  calm  evenings  the  young  Spanish  girls  would 
come  off  in  their  picturesque  boats,  and,  making  thorn 
fast  under  the  stem,  they  used  to  pass  away  the  sun- 
down and  twilight  hours  playing  on  the  light  guitar 
and  singing  some  of  the  most  delightful  airs. 

In  this  pretty  little  place  the  vessel  lay  for  a  few 
days,  and  it  was  here  you  saw  some  of  the  prettiest 
Spanish  girls  you  over  saw  in  your  life ;  and  especially 
one,  who  came  on  board  as  often  as  the  weather  would 
peiTuit.  She  was  a  tall,  slender  girl,  about  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Her  skin  seemed  to  be  (excepting  her 
cheeks)  pure  white,  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  bronze 
over  it.  She  had  a  Grecian  nose,  magnificently  formed, 
and  well  placed  on  her  oval-like  face;  in  the  centre  of 
her  cheeks  was  a  red  rose-like  dash  of  deep  crimson, 
which  was  also  bronzed  over,  the  bronze  being  so  thin 
that  you  could  see  through  it  very  plainly.  She  had  a 
profusion  of  what,  at  a  distance,  seemed  jet  black  hair, 
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but  when  you  approached  her  you  saw  that  that  was 
also  bronzed,  and  was,  therefore,  of  a  rich,  dark-brown 
hue.  There  was  something  in  her  long  and  well-shaped 
neck  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  bend  forward  in  it ; 
but  still,  when  you  looked  more  closely,  you  could 
fiee  that  it  was  only  its  exquisite  shape  which  made  you 
imagine  there  was  a  slight  curve.  Her  eyes  were  large, 
and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  a  very  dark  brown,  in  fact 
nearly  black  where  they  were  not  a  pure  white. 
When  you  had  a  full  glance  from  them,  they  seemed  to 
pierce  you  through,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
of  melting  sweetness  as  they  sent  their  rich  and  loving 
glance  straight  through  you.  When  you  teased  her 
about  her  eyes,  as  you  were  privileged  to  do,  she  would 
shut  them,  and  while  she  kept  them  shut,  as,  for  fun, 
she  often  did  for  a  little  while,  she  seemed  quite  as  cap- 
tivating without  them,  for  her  beautiful,  long,  and 
curved  eyelashes  threw  out  a  delightful  contrast  to 
her  nearlv  white  skin. 

Then  her  evebrows  formed  on  artistic  cluster  which 
could  not  have  appeared  to  such  advantage  in  any  other 
position,  they  seemed  to  match  her  noble  forehead  so 
welL  The  little  scarlet  cap  she  wore  over  her  rich 
cluster  of  curLs,  and  which  was  trimmed  with  yellow, 
hung,  with  a  tassel,  a  little  behind  her  left  shoulder, 
and  seemed  as  if  it  really  naturally  formed  a  part  of 
her,  altl^ough  on  most  people  it  would  have  appeared 
very  ridiculous.  Altogether  there  was  something  so 
dashing,  so  unlike  anything  you  had  ever  seen  before, 
that  neither  you  nor  anyone  else  could  help  loving  this 
tall  Spanish  girL 

Besides  all  that  has  been  described,  there  was  some- 
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thing  extremely  graceful  about  her  every  movement  ;• 
her  step  was  firm,  yet  graceful,  and  withal  there  was  a 
maidenly  timidity  about  her  walk  which  only  added  to 
the  grace  of  her  sylph-like  form.  She  was  always 
ready  to  please,  and  her  smile  was  not  a  jot  less  touch* 
ing  than  her  voice,  especially  when  mingled  with 
the  sweet  sounds  she  called  forth  from  the  strings  of 
her  guitar. 

Then  the  little  scarlet  jacket  she  wore  was  of  rich 
velvet,  trimmed  with  yellow,  showing  a  row  of  small 
pearl-buttons  close  together  doTVTi  the  front  edge,  and 
only  meeting  at  her  tiny  waist.  The  jacket,  being  open 
in  front,  exhibited  a  quantity  of  richly-worked,  pure 
white  lace,  through  which  you  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
garments  that  were  more  richly  worked.  Altogether, 
her  dress  was  somewhat  fantastic,  but  seemed  to  suit 
her,  and  gave  you  an  impression  that  on  no  other  person 
would  they  look  so  well.  You  also  had  the  least  glimpse 
of  flesh  colour,  only  just  enough  to  m^ke  you  wish 
that  you  could  see  more  ;  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  fact  that  there  were  some  fascinating  straps  under 
that  lace  which  were  truly  feminine,  for  her  body  seemed 
so  well  balanced  that  she  could  turn  herself  in  anv 
direction  without  moving  her  feet,  never  appearing  in 
the  least  ungraceful.  The  manner  in  which  she  bent 
lierself  backwards,  while  dancing  and  playing  the 
castanets,  was  most  enchanting,  and  the  graceful 
gestures  of  her  amis,  body,  and  feet,  only  the  more 
helped  to  ^how  off  her  exquisite  form.  She  invited  you 
to  her  homo,  and  having  remained  one  night  there,  you 
saw  her  in  her  morning  attire,  which  threw  out  her 
real  boautv  a  tlioiisand  times  more  than  the  rich  di'ess. 
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her  plain,  unadorned  attire  serving  to  bring  out  her 
loveliness  into  stronger  relief.  In  short,  the  light  and 
unomamented  dress  that  veiled  her  own  natural  charms 
did  more  than  ornament  could  ever  do. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  you  were 
over  head  and  cars  in  love  with  this  beautiful  girl ; 
and  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  that  she  was  proud  of  the  yoimg  English 
sailor. 

Your  heart  was  heavy  when  you  left  the  dear  little 
place,  and  never  have  you  forgotten  the  fiery  and  melt- 
ing eyes  of  the  graceful  mountain  maid. 

Having  half  loaded  the  vessel  with  lead  at  Adra,  the 
next  place  you  were  bound  to  was  Carthagena,  p,  little 
further  along  the  same  coast.  Two  days  after  leaving 
Adra  your  ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Carthagena, 
and  there  the  vessel  finished  loading  with  lead,  and  a 
very  ugly  cargo  it  is  to  load  a  ship  with.  Most  of 
the  cargo  was  thrown  in  a  heap  do^^'n  the  main 
hatchway,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  high  up  in  the  vessel  as 
possible. 

One  day,  while  heaving  up  the  pigs  of  lead  in  the 
chain  sling,  the  lighter  that  brought  the  lead  alongside 
was  rolling  about  a  little,  and,  while  giving  a  rathrr 
heavy  roll,  the  sling,  full  of  lead,  caught  on  the  gun- 
wale, causing  it  to  unhook  and  fall  into  the  sea.  This 
was  the  first  disaster  which  had  befallen  you,  and 
brought  with  it  a  rebuke  from  the  captain.  You  were 
told  that  you  would  have  to  pay  the  loss  out  of  your 
wages,  and  thought  it  rather  hard  lines,  but  said  to 
yourself,  ''Well,  it  cannot  be  helped,"  and  made  up 
your  mind  that  you  would  pay  for  it. 
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The  following  Sunday  came — a  beautiful  day.  The 
sky  was  clear,  the  bay  as  smooth  as  the  face  of  a  mirror, 
and  the  water  as  clear  as  the  atmosphere.  Looking  over 
the  ship's  side,  you  could  distinguish  objects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  the  seaweed,  the  shells,  the  sand,  and 
the  pieces  of  sponge,  as  well  as  the  star-fish — in  fact, 
you  could  see  everj' thing.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  you 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  recover  the  lead,  and  you  lost 
no  time  in  procuring  volimteers  to  go  in  the  boat  to 
help  look  for  it.  The  boat  was  soon  manned,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  lead  was  recovered  and  gafelv  on 
board  the  ship.  Everyone  on  board  felt  glad  when  the 
lead  was  recovered,  more  especially  yourself,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  strength  of  recovering  the  lead,  you 
asked  for  liberty  to  go  on  shore,  and  the  request  being 
granted,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  merchant  sailor 
officer,  you  went  on  shore  in  company  with  an  officer 
belonging  to  one  of  the  other  ships. 

Of  course,  as  a  young  officer,  you  used  to  Fmoke,  and 
remained  behind  your  companion  in  order  to  light 
your  cigar,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so.  While 
walking  fast,  so  as  to  overtake  your  companion,  who 
had  sauntered  on,  you  were  stopped  by  a  Spanish 
militarj"  officer  in  full  uniform,  who,  in  the  Spanish 
language,  asked  you  for  a  light.  You  were  unable  to 
comply  with  his  request,  and  did  not  take  much  trouble 
to  explain  to  him  that  you  had  not  a  light,  but  walked 
on  (|uic'kly. 

You  had  not  proceeded  far  when  you  felt  a  hand  laid 
on  your  collar,  and,  turning  round,  found  yourself  face 
to  face  with  the  officer  who  had  asked  you  for  a  light. 
On  seeing  that  you  had  no  light  in  your  cigar,  he  made 
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some  remark  that  you  could  not  understand.  But  your 
English  blood  was  up ;  you  did  not  like  being  collared 
in  this  manner — so,  making  your  way  into  a  cigar  shop, 
you  purchased  a  cigar,  lit  it,  and  coming  out  again, 
placed  yourself  near  the  spot  you  had  before  been  stand- 
ing on.  Blowing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke,  just  as  you  ex- 
pected, the  same  officer  came  up  to  you  and  asked  for  a 
light.  You  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and  said 
"  No."  In  a  moment  with  his  open  right  hand  he  gave 
you  a  slaj)  on  the  left  cheek ;  the  next  moment  you 
gave  him  a  blow  in  the  face  with  your  closed  fist, 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  down  he  went  fuD 
length  on  his  back,  his  face  becoming  as  red  as  hib 
coat  with  the  blood  that  flowed  from  it. 

There  were  several  other  officers  standing  near,  and 
as  soon  as  they  saw  their  brother  officer  down,  they 
drew  their  swords,  and  thrashed  you  very  severely 
with  them.  You  tried  to  defend  yourself  in  the  best 
way  you  could  with  your  fists,  but  as  soon  as  you  lifted 
your  hands  they  were  knocked  down  with  the  flat  sides 
of  their  swords. 

They  were  not  satisfied  with  giving  you  a  good  sound 
thnishing,  but  continued  to  maul  you  till  you  could 
scarcely  stand  ;  so,  little  by  little,  you  backed  yourself 
up  against  a  wall,  where  they  could  only  get  at  you  in 
front,  and  as  you  had  something  to  prop  yourself  up 
against,  you  thought  you  would  be  able  to  keep  them 
at  bay.  But  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  as  soon  as  you  lifted 
3'our  hands  they  were  beaten  down  again,  so  that  your 
hands,  arms,  and  shoulders  became  fearfully  broiled, 
you  could  not  lift  up  your  hands  any  more ;  all  that 
you  could  do,  as  each  of  them  struck  you  a  cowardly 
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blow,  was  to  —  in  their  faces,  which  you  did  as  often  as 
they  struck  you.  This  enraged  them  much,  the  more 
80  as  some  of  the  bystanders  commenced  cheering  you 
as  the  officers  took  out  their  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  their 
faces.  Just  as  you  were  nearly  thrashed  to  the  ground, 
two  or  three  English  sailors  came  along  and  saw  what 
was  going  on.  They  deliberately  stepped  in  between 
you  and  your  assailants,  and  said,  in  real  Anglo-Saxon, 

"Come,  Vast  heaving  there,  you  lobster-backed , 

are  you  going  to  kill  the  poor  young  fellow  ?  "  and  two 
of  them  threw  off  their  jackets  forthwith,  and  were 
preparing  for  a  fight.  Behind  the  sailors  you  managed 
to  get  your  jacket  off,  but  it  was  a  most  painful  opera- 
tion. You  did  get  it  off,  however,  and  right  glad  yoiu 
were  to  see  your  defenders  joined  by  three  or  four  more. 
By  this  time  you  had  rolled  up  your  shirt- sleeves, 
preparing  to  help,  for  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
going  to  be  a  regular  fight. 

At  this  stage  the  officers  put  their  swords  in  their 
sheaths  and  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
British  tars. 

You  were  now  very  sore  all  over,  and  found  you  could 
hardly  lift  up  your  arms,  when  you  felt  a  gentle  touch 
from  behind,  or  rather  on  the  right  side  of  you.  You 
looked  in  the  direction  from  which  the  touch  came,  and 
•  to  your  utter  astonishment  beheld  the  beautiful  Spanish 
young  lady  from  Adra.  She  had  noticed  a  crucifix 
that  had  been  tattooed  on  your  arm.  It  was  a  good 
representation  of  our  Saviour  bleeding  on  the  cross. 
She  put  her  beautiful  face  down  to  the  crucifix  and 
kissed  it  rejKjatedly,  keeping  her  hand  in  yours  and 
holding  up  your  right  aim  with   the  crucifix   on   it 
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41  s  well  as  she  could,  for,  besides  the  imitation  of 
blood  flowing  from  the  representation  of  our  Saviour, 
the  real  blood  was  flowing.  The  young  lady  had  not 
led  you  far  before  you  were  stopped  by  three  officers  in 
-another  sort  of  uniform.  They  were  about  to  lay  hands 
on  you,  when  your  fairy  guide  lifted  up  the  bleeding 
arm  and  pointed  to  the  crucifix,  and  spoke  some  words 
to  them  in  Spanish  which  caused  them  to  step  on  oiie 
side,  when  she  and  you  were  allowed  to  pass. 

Carthagcna,  like  other  Spanish  cities,  is  walled  in, 
and  the  gates  are  closed  after  a  certain  hour.  The 
houses  are  very  high,  and  the  streets  very  narrow.  It 
was  down  one  of  these  narrow  streets  the  Spanish 
maiden  led  you,  still  holding  your  arm.  She  then 
turned  up  a  small,  or  rather  a  narrow  court,  and,  after 
threading  it  for  some  distance,  stopped  before  a  large 
pair  of  folding- gates  and  rang  a  bell.  The  gate  was 
quickly  opened,  and  she  led  you  through  a  courtyard, 
then  in  by  the  back  door  of  a  well-furnished  house. 
♦Several  people  came  out  to  meet  her,  and  at  first  were 
startled  at  the  sight  of  you  in  your  half  imdressed,  and 
bruised  and  nearly  fainting  condition. 

The  crucifix  on  your  right  arm  seemed  to  be  your 
j)as8port,  and  you  felt  many  a  warm  lip  settle  on  it  for 
jx  moment — lips  mostly  belonging  to  the  young  of  the 
iiofter  sex. 

You  were  now  taken  into  a  magnificently  furnished 
apartment,  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  chamber  of  repose 
within  it.  You  wore  laid  on  acouch  which  stood  under 
the  windows,  and  a  glass  of  sweet  wine  and  some.grapes 
were  placed  within  your  reach,  with  a  decanter  to  re- 
plenish your  glass ;  it  was  clearly  indicated  to  you  that 
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you  were  to  help  yourself,  or  that  you  were  to  rest 
first,  whichever  you  pleased.  In  short,  every  comfort 
was  placed  at  your  disposal,  and  cverj^  precaution  was 
taken  against  your  being  disturbcni. 

You  had  no  idea  that  you  were  so  tired  mitil  you  lay 
down,  and  when  vou  realised  the  luxuriousness  of  every- 
thing  around,  you  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep. 
'  How  long  you  lay  there  you  could  not  tell,  but,  on 
waking,  daylight  had  passed  away,  and  darkness  had 
come  on.  Still  you  were  not  quite  in  darkness,  as  here 
and  there  in  the  large  apartment  small  wax  taper? 
emitted  tiny  gleams  of  light  which  fluttered  in  the  gentle 
breeze  or  mild  current  of  fresh  air  that  was  passing 
through  the  chamber.  In  the  chamber,  mixed  up  with 
the  current  of  fresh  air,  you  became  aware  of  a  most 
delicious  odour,  and  when  quite  awake  you  wondered 
where  you  were.  Tou  could  not,  for  the  life  of  you, 
recollect ;  you  could  only  see  a  portion  of  the  room,  and 
the  lights  you  saw  might  ]iave  been  half  a  mile  off,  or 
they  might  be  close  to  you.  Then  you  thought  you 
heard  the  rustling  of  a  dress  near  jou,  which  made  you 
start,  and  when  you  did,  every  bone  in  your  body 
refused  to  let  you  move.  You  were  in  the  greatest  of 
agony  for  a  moment ;  but,  after  lying  still  for  a  short 
time,  the  pains  left  you,  and  you  felt  a  desire  to  cast 
your  eyes  round  and  try  to  pierce  the  darkness,  but 
could  not ;  vou  could  only  see  the  outline  of  some  of 
the  hangings,  and  they,  like  the  lights,  might  have 
been  far  away  or  close  to  3'ou.  Quite  helpless,  and 
having  not  the  slightest  idea  where  you  were,  and 
without  being  able  to  help  yourself,  there  you  lay, 
bewildered. 
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At  last  you  heard  a  voice  in  Spanish,  a  voice  youliad 
heard  before,  but  you  had  heard  it  in  Adra.  Surely 
you  were  not  in  Adra  again!  No,  you  remembered 
leaving  Adra  too  well — yes,  too  well.  Then  you  recol- 
lected the  arrival  of  your  vessel  at  Carthagena ;  you 
remembered  taking  in  lead,  and  losing  the  slingful 
overboard. 

"  Yes,"  you  thought  to  yourself,  "  it  is  all  coming 
back  now."  You  remembered  grappling  for  the  lead 
and  hooking  it,  taking  it  on  board,  and  then  asking  for 
liberty  to  go  on  shore.  You  remembered  landing, 
the  slap  in  the  face  you  received  shortly  after,  and  the 
blow  you  gave  in  return.  Then  you  felt  the  blood  rush 
into  your  face,  you  felt  the  English  lion  in  your  breast, 
and  instinctively  tried  to  move,  but  your  bones  refused 
duty.  So  there  you  lay  ;.  one  thought  after  the  other 
came  to  you  and  passed  away,  while  others  followed  in 
their  turn,  until  the  time  the  Britisli  tars  came  and 
.  took  your  part.  You  recollected  taking  off  your  jacket, 
and  then  came  the  remembrance  of  the  beautiful 
Spanish  girl  of  Adra,  the  soft  and  warm  lips  on  your 
ann,  the  tender  caresses  you  received  as  she  led  you 
away,  the  entrance-gates,  and  the  room,  all  came  to 
mind.  You  wondered  where  she  had  gone,  and  the 
thought  of  your  losing  sight  of  her,  not  even  able  to 
thank  her  for  all  her  loving  kindness,  made  you  draw 
a  long  breath  and  give  a  long  sigh,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  half  suppressed  groan. 

The  moment  the  groan  had  unintentionally  been 
uttered,  you  heard  the  rustling  of  a  dress,  a  small  gong 
being  sounded,  and  in  an  instant  an  attendant  appeared 
with  a  long  wax  taper,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
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of  the  candelabras  were  lighted,  and  you  immediately 
recognised  the  room  you  were  first  placed  in. 

The  attendant,  who  was  an  old  woman,  asked  you,  in 
broken  English,  if  there  was  anything  she  could  do  for 
you,  and  you  requested  her  to  give  you  something  to 
drink.  She  ofiered  you  some  wine ;  but  you  told  her 
that  you  required  a  long  draught,  upon  which  she 
brought  you  a  tankard  of  light  wine. 

When  the  old  woman  had  left  you,  after  arranging 
your  coverings,  then  entered  the  young  Spanish  lady  of 
Adra.  You  had  long  known  her  by  the  name  of 
Roseardo,  at  least  that  was  how  her  people  pronounced 
it  when  they  used  to  call  her  at  her  mountain  home. 
She  walked  slowly  up  to  the  couch  on  which  you  were 
lying,  and  stood  near  to  you.  She  wore  a  low  evening 
•dress,  and  her  hair  was  highly  ornamented  ;  but  over 
the  low  dress  she  wore  a  rich,  and  very  long  scarf, 
thrown  first  over  one  shoulder,  then  cleverly  passed 
round  the  waist,  and  finally  thrown  carelessly  over 
the  other  shoulder.  She  asked  you  how  you  felt,  and 
you  told  her,  as  well  as  you  could,  that  you  were  very 
ill  indeed.  She  tried  to  lift  your  arm,  but  you  could 
not  bear  its  being  moved.  The  bruises  had  now  all 
come  out  in  their  full  dark  masses,  and  in  some  places 
had  been  bleeding.  She  asked  if  you  would  like  a 
•wash,  and  j'ou  indicated  that  you  would,  upon  which 
she  brought  you  a  change  of  underclothing,  as  well  as 
a  suit  of  Spanish  clothing,  and  a  very  richly  made 
dressing-gown.  She  requested  that  you  would  put 
them  on,  and  you  said  you  would.  A  warm  bath  was 
brought  into  the  room  and  placed  by  the  front  of  your 
•couch.     Roseardo  then  put  the  clothes  down  on  the  end 
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of  the  couch,  drew  your  attention  to  them,  and  indicated 
that  she  would  very  much  like  to  see  you  dressed  in 
them,  and  then,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  left  the 
chamber. 

The  aged  female  attendant  again  made  her  appear- 
ance, saying  that  she  had  come  to  assist  you  in  taking 
your  bath.  You  told  her  you  were  very  glad  of  her 
aid,  as  you  felt  it  impossible  to  move  without  help* 
With  the  aid  of  the  attendant  you  managed  to  get  your 
clothing  off,  and  tumbled  into  a  bath,  the  water  in 
which  was  kept  as  warm  as  you  could  bear  it.  While 
getting  into  the  bath  the  old  woman  handed  you  a 
looking-glass,  and  the  first  glance  at  yourself  caused 
you  to  give  such  a  start  that  it  made  your  bones  and 
bruises  pain  you  fearfully.  You  saw  that  your  jet-black 
hair,  which  always  hung  in  a  profusion  of  ringlets 
round  your  neck,  was  matted  with  blood  and  in  great 
disorder ;  your  shoulder  was  a  mass  of  black  and  blue 
stripes.  In  some  places  the  blood  had  been  oozing  out,, 
in  others  there  were  narrow  stripes  of  white  skin,  and 
in  many  places  the  marks  of  the  swords,  crossing  and 
reerossing  each  other,  could  be  seen.  Your  face,  how- 
ever, was  untouched ;  it  was  pale  in  some  parts,  but 
the  brightness  of  youth  and  the  glow  of  health  was  still 
apparent  on  the  rounded,  but  not  full  cheeks. 

You  remained  in  the  bath  for  some  time,  and  the  old 
woman  carefully  washed  your  head  and  combed  out 
your  curls,  which  she  seemed  very  pleased  to  do  ;  and 
while  so  engaged  she  said  that  Miss  Boseardo  would  be 
enchanted  with  them,  and  also  remarked  that  all  your 
bruises  would  be  hidden  when  you  put  on  the  Spanish 
dress,  adding  that  Miss  Boseardo  was  delighted  that 
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your  features  had  not  been  much  damaged,  and  also 
8he  had  remarked  that  none  of  your  teeth  had  been 
knocked  down  your  throat. 

When  you  had  been  well  cleansed,  your  garments 
were  put  on  one  by  one.  After  the  underclothing,  with 
assistance  you  drew  on  a  pair  of  white  silk  socks,  and 
placed  on  your  feet  a  pair  of  patent  leather  pumps. 
You  then  put  on  a  pair  of  pure  white  trousers,  wide 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  legs,  and  tight  round  the  waist. 
The  attendant  placed  a  red  striped  shirt,  of  fine  linen, 
over  your  head,  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  arranged 
inside  your  pants,  wound  round  you  a  long  sash  of 
scarlet  silk.  This  was  passed  many  times  round  the 
waist,  and  the  fringed  ends  were  allowed  to  hang  down 
by  your  side,  but  rather  in  front;  the  collar  of  the 
shirt  was  laid  open,  just  enough  to  show  the  scarlet 
mider-vest,  and  over  this  was  thrown  a  rich  Cashmere 
dressing-gown,  with  yellow  velvet  facings.  A  white 
satin  necktie  made  up  the  dress,  and  as  soon  as  you 
were  thus  attired,  the  old  attendant  commenced  to 
dance  around  you,  saying  that  Miss  Roscardo  would  be 
enchanted  when  she  saw  you. 

The  bath  was  t:iken  away,  the  apartment  was  made 
tidy,  and  the  old  woman  gave  you  to  understand  that 
she  was  going  to  call  Roscardo,  but  that  you  were  not 
to  expect  her  until  you  had  had  time  to  rest  after 
the  fatigue  of  bathing. 

You  were  now  able  to  sit  in  an  easy  chair,  but  could 
not  lift  your  arms  without  causing  much  pain,  and 
almost  every  bone  in  your  body  was  aching. 

You  sat  in  the  chair  patiently  waiting  for  Roscardo 
to  come,  but,  as  she  did  not  make  her  appearance,  you 
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began  to  wonder  whether  she  would  come  at  all.  You 
imagined  she  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  you  in 
her  own  country's  garb.  While  you  were  thus  think- 
ing you  happened  to  look  into  a  mirror  that  was  hang- 
ing on  one  of  the  walls.  This  mirror  reflected  another 
door  which  gave  entrance  to  this  extensive  chamber. 
Standing  just  inside  this  door  were  four  maidens,  one 
of  whom  was  Roseardo ;  the  other  three  you  had  not 
seen  before,  but  they  were  magnificently  dressed  and  of 
exquisite  beauty.  It  appeared  from  what  you  saw 
reflected  in  the  mirror,  that  Roseardo  had  brought 
them  to  have  a  look  at  the  young  English  sailor  in  the 
Spanish  costiune.  You  could  very  plainly  see  their 
gestures  of  admiration,  such  as  putting  their  finger- 
ends  all  of  a  bunch  to  their  lips,  and  throwing  them 
away  in  a  half -circle  till  they  could  not  reach  further ; 
then  they  would  carry  them  to  their  lips,  and  do  the 
same  thing  over  again,  but  not  a  sound  did  they  utter. 
After  a  good  survey  of  you  they  disappeared,  and  it  was 
not  long  ere  Roseardo  entered,  alone,  by  the  other  door, 
and  commenced  congratulating  you  on  your  appear- 
ance. She  more  than  once  hinted  that  she  was  sure 
you  had  Spanish  blood  in  your  veins,  and  made  repeated 
allusions  to  your  curly  locks,  your  white  teeth,  and 
your  well-formed  nose!  She  brought  a  glass,  and 
requested  that  you  should  look  at  yourself  in  it,  which 
you  did,  and  were  compelled  to  say  that  she  had  made 
quite  a  handsome  fellow  of  you — indeed,  you  felt  proud 
of  yourself  and  your  personal  appearance. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  think  of  communicating 
with  your  ship,  and  you  intimated  to  Roseardo  that 
you  were  a  little  anxious  on  that  score.     She  seemed 
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quite  prepared  for  that,  and  said  her  friends  had  been- 
speaking  of  it,  and  that  a  letter  had  been  written  to  the 
captain.  She  took  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  a  little 
l)ouch  hanging  by  her  side  and  handed  it  to  you,  and 
which  you  found  was  written  in  plain  English.  It  ran 
thus : — 

"  To  the  Captain  of  the  British  vessel  "  J/—/'  Hotel  de 

Ville,  Carthagena, 

"  Sir, — The  young  officer  belonging  to  your  vessel 
has  been  very  much  hurt  during  an  altercation  with- 
K)uie  Spanish  officers,  and,  unfortunately,  your  officer 
dealt  one  of  the  Spanish  officers  a  heavy  blow  in 
tlio  face  which  has  disfigured  the  latter  very  much, 
and  as  the  officer  so  disfigured  is  of  high  rank,  ven- 
geance is  vowed  against  your  countryman,  who  is  almost 
unable  to  move.  Therefore  pray  don't  make  any 
inquiries  after  him ;  be  assured  that  he  is  with  friends, 
and  above  all,  don't  admit  to  the  British  Consul  that 
you  have  missed  an  officer.  If  you  do,  your  ship  will 
be  held  responsible  for  his  acts,  and  the  Spaniards 
have  vowed  they  will  have  his  life  for  what  he 
did  in  defence  of  himself.  It  is  a  pity  that  your 
officer  went  so  far  as  he  did ;  but,  although  we  are 
Spaniards,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  he  was  to  a  great 
extent  justified,  and  only  showed  the  andaunted  pluck 
of  a  British  tar. 

**  We  arc,  with  the  greatest  respect  to  you, 

"  His  Fkiends." 

After  rending  this  epistle,  you  thanked  Iloseardo  for 
her  though tfulness ;  but  still  you  could  not  help  feeling 
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somewhat  vexed  at  the  contents ;  you  felt  sorry  that 
they  should  have  thought  you  hasty,  while  you  could 
not  admit  that  you  were  to  blame.  You  did  not  feel  a 
bit  sorry  for  what  you  had  done,  and  did  not  trouble 
yourself  much  about  the  consequences. 

You  expressed  your  gratitude  to  Roseardo,  and  said 
that  you  hoped  you  had  not  given  her  pain.  She  put 
her  tiny  little  hand  on  your  face  as  a  signal  for  you  to 
-stop  talking,  and  intimated  that  your  dinner  would  bo 
sent  in  presently,  and  that  you  were  to  eat  well.  You 
promised  to  do  your  best,  and  with  a  pleasing  smile  of 
approval  on  her  pretty  face,  she  skipped  out  of  the  room. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  kindness  that  was  heaped 
upon  you,  you  felt  sore  at  heart,  and  could  not  but  feel 
that  it  was  mingled  with  rebuke.  The  danger  of 
losing  your  life  did  not  seem  to  alarm  you  half  so  much 
as  the  rebuke  made  you  unhappy ;  you  woiJd  have 
given  the  world  if  that  had  been  left  out.  But  when 
you  remembered  the  act  you  had  been  guilty  of, 
you  felt  that  you  deserved  it  and  more;  still  you 
could  not  help  justifying  yourself  to  some  extent, 
inasmuch  as  they  continued  beating  you  so  immerci- 
fuUy. 

After  dinner  you  felt  refreshed,  and  the  old  woman 
and  Broseardo  remained  with  you  until  it  was  time  to 
retire.  Shortly  after  getting  into  bed  you  fell  into  a 
long  and  refreshing  sleep.  On  awaking  you  heard 
simdry  noises  in  the  streets,  and  the  voices  of  peoplo 
who  were  taking  their  goods  round  for  sale  made  you 
remember  where  yon  were ;  so,  with  much  difficulty, 
jou  managed  to  get  out  of  bed  and  dress  yourself. 

In  the  apartment  in  which  you  were  located  there 
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was  every  kind  of  luxury.  Fresh  fruits  of  all  kindfl, 
and  oranges,  hanging  on  the  trees  in  large  quantities, 
8o  near  that  you  could  reach  them  from  the  folding- 
doors  of  the  balcony.  On  the  sideboard  stood  every 
kind  of  wine,  and  also  sweets  of  many  kinds.  You  had 
not  long  finished  your  toilet  when  the  old-woman 
attendant  entered  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  smaU  roD 
of  bread,  which  lay  in  a  plate  by  the  side  of  a  large 
bunch  of  grapes,  the  latter  having  on  them  the  dew  oi 
the  summer  morning.  You  were  indeed  in  lavender  now, 
every  wish  you  could  form,  and  more,  was  anticipated. 

As  the  day  rolled  on  you  were  better  able  to  move 
about,  but  you  suffered  a  great  deal  at  times  from 
pains  in  your  bones,  and  some  of  the  wounds  were  very 
sore. 

Still  almost  every  hour  brought  a  change  for  the 
better  in  your  condition,  and  you  felt  that  you  were 
soon  going  to  get  over  it.  About  mid-day  you  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  vessel,  saying  that  they  had 
heard  of  your  trouble,  and  that  it  had  been  confiden- 
tially communicated  to  them  that  you  were  in  good 
hands,  and  that  you  were  to  stay  where  you  were  imtD 
asked  to  leave,  when  all  preparations  would  be  made 
for  you  to  be  put  on  board  the  ship  as  soon  as  she 
passed  outside  the  fort.  You  were  also  warned  above 
all  not  to  attempt  to  join  the  vessel,  or  even  communi- 
cate with  her,  until  requested  to  do  so  by  the  friend 
who  first  took  you  by  the  hand. 

Ill  this  luxurious  home  day  after  day  passed. 
Roscardo  and  yourself  were  constant  companions,  and 
you  were  fast  beeommg  like  brother  and  sister,  or  at 
any  rate  you  taught  each  other  to  love  in  some  way. 
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Koscardo  used  to  feci  delighted  to  take  you  to  the  glass 
in  your  Spanish  dress  and  compare  notes.  She  nsed 
to  declare  that  you  must  have  come  from  a  Spanish 
father  and  mother,  or  she  would  add  that  you  were  a 
very  handsome  sample  of  an  Englishman* 

About  four  days  after  the  thrashing  you  were  well 
enough  to  walk  about,  and  were  formally  introduced  to 
the  three  young  ladies  who  were  staying  in  the  same 
house,  and  you  recognised  them  as  being  the  same 
three  that  were  looking  through  the  mirror  at  you. 
They  could  talk  a  few  words  of  English,  and  you  could 
manage  a  little  Spanish,  so  that  somehow  you  managed 
to  malvc  yourself  understood.  Two  of  these  young 
ladies  used  to  half  dress  themselves  like  young  Spanish 
gentlemen  and  dance  the  Spanish  dances  to  the  playing 
of  Roseardo's  guitar;  many  hours  of  the  day  were 
passed  in  this  way. 

In  due  course  the  sad  tidings  came  that  the  vessel 
was  ready  for  sea,  and  that  you  must  hold  yourself  in 
readiness  to  join  her  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

When  Roseardo  announced  that  you  would  soon  have 
to  go,  you  thought  you  would  be  brave.  You  saw  a 
large  tear  gathering  in  her  eye,  and  as  you  brushed  it 
away  from  her  eye,  you  could  not  prevent  one  gather- 
ing in  your  own ;  so  you  both  burst  out  into  what  you 
wished  each  other  to  believe  was  a  laugh. 

As  the  evening  drew  near  you  were  told  that  your 
vessel  was  getting  under  weigh,  but  as  there  was  but 
little  wind,  she  would  not  get  far  ofif  the  land ;  a  boat 
would  be  ready  to  take  you  oflf  when  the  proper  time 
came,  and  you  must  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Sitting  in  the  splendid  apartment  where  you  had 
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enjoyed  so  much  happiness  and  received  so  much  kind 
hospitality,  you  had  ample  time  to  think.  Uppermost 
in  your  mind  was  the  thought  of  leaving  Roseardo,  the 
generous,  good,  and  unselfish  girl  who  had  for  days 
risked  her  own  liberty,  and  perhaps  her  life  for 
you. 

While  sitting  thinking  over  the  past  you  heard  a 
great  noise  in  the  courtyard  below.  There  seemed, 
from  the  stamping  of  horses,  the  rattling  of  accoutre- 
ments, and  the  many  voices  in  various  parts  of  the 
building,  inside  and  out,  that  a  strong  force  was  sur- 
rounding the  front  and  back  of  the  house.  You  won- 
dered what  it  could  mean.  "  Was  it  possible,"  you 
said  to  yourself,  "  that  you  had  been  discovered  after 
all ;"  and  if  so,  what  would  become  of  Roseardo  P  She 
would  have  to  suffer  also.  You  did  not  seem  to  fear 
being  arrested,  in  fact  in  your  own  heart  you  seemed 
to  wish  for  that,  but  then  if  it  involved  Roseardo  in 
difficulties,  that  would  break  your  heart. 

As  you  were  thus  thinking,  the  sound  of  voices,  the 
rattling  of  metal  or  steel  gear,  and  the  heavy  tramping 
of  horses  and  men's  feet  puzzled  you  much  as  you  sat 
there  alone.  You  felt  quite  sure  at  times  that  Roseardo 
must  have  been  arrested,  or  she  would  have  been  with 
you  long  ago,  and  you  could  not  help  working  your 
feelings  up  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  excitement,  eveiy 
moment  expecting  a  great  rush  up  the  staircase  in 
search  of  you.  You  felt  sure  that  Iloseardo  had  been 
taken  already,  and  there  was  no  alternative  for  you  but 
to  wait  patiently.  Feeling  quite  sick  and  tired  of 
the  suspense,  you  sat  down  on  the  couch  and  rested 
your  foi*ehead  on  both  hands.     You  uttered  a  shor 
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prayer  for  Roseardo,  and  made  up  your  mind  for  the 
worst,  but  hoped  for  the  best. 

You  had  not  been  so  resting  for  many  minutes  when 
you  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  feet,  and  the  rattling  of 
cteel  and  what  you  thought  was  sword-sheaths  on  the 
staircase,  fast  approaching  the  door  of  your  apartment, 
and  felt  relieved  when  they  came  closer,  because  you 
thought  all  would  soon  be  over. 

Just  as  they  were,  as  you  supposed,  quite  close  to  the 
main  door,  a  side-door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  as 
it  did  so,  there  burst  into  the  room  twelve  of  the  most 
beautiful  Spanish  girls  that  ever  you  saw  in  your  life, 
either  before  or  since.  They  were  all  in  dancing,  out- 
door costume,  each  with  castanets,  and  as  they  entered 
they  struck  up  some  of  the  most  delicious  music  you 
had  ever  heard.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  instruments 
the  twelve  young  beauties  set  off  into  a  graceful 
Spanish  dance,  throwing  about  their  hands,  arms, 
heads,  and  feet  especially,  in  the  most  graceful  atti- 
tudes, and  making,  at  the  same  time,  each  of  their  cas- 
tanets almost  talk,  or  rather  chatter,  in  delicious 
harmonv  with  the  music. 

Pale,  and  nearly  overwhelmed  with  fear  for  the  fate 
of  Roseardo,  you  uncovered  your  face,  and  there,  quite 
close  to  you,  with  bow  and  arrow  in  her  hand,  stood 
Roseardo  in  tlie  sort  of  picnic  dress  you  had  so  often 
seen  her  in  at  Adra. 

You  could  feel  your  fcice  turning  from  pale  to  red  as 
you  looked  into  her  face  for  an  explanation,  and  she 
also  looked  at  you  for  an  explanation.     In  a  few  words 
you  made  her  understand  what  your  fears  had  been 
She  seemed  to  comprehend,  and  very  soon  made  yo 
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aware  that  all  was  right ;  and  in  order  that  you  should 
not  attract  any  notice  going  out  through  the  gates  of 
the  city,  a  moonlight  picnic  on  a  very  large  scale  had 
been  arranged  to  come  off  that  evening,  and  you  were 
to  be  one  of  the  party,  which  was  going  some  little  dis- 
tance along  the  coast 

The  whole  arrangements  were  explained,  and  you 
were  told  to  keep  close  behind  Boseardo  wherever  she 
went ;  no  matter  where  she  was,  or  what  she  was  doing, 
you  were  to  accompany  her,  and  whatever  you  did  you 
were  to  keep  close  to  her,  and,  above  all,  you  were  not 
tx)  speak  a  word  to  anyone,  not  even  if  they  spoke  to 
you. 

Roseardo  said,  with  one  of  her  sweet  femiles,  "  I  will 
do  uU  the  talking  for  you ;  '^  and  after  placing  a  set  of 
castanets  on  each  of  her  pretty  little  hmids,  she  said, 
"  Come  along,"  and  stepped  in  among  the  dancers.  An 
opening  was  made  for  her,  and  in  a  graceful,  dancing 
attitude,  she  passed  through  the  opening,  and  you  fol- 
lowed, at  the  same  time  moving  your  body  sb'ghtly  to 
the  tune  of  the  band  As  soon  as  Roseardo  had  passed 
through  the  line  of  dancing  girls,  they  all  drew  round 
you  and  followed  in  close  order,  dancing  and  playing 
on  the  castanets  all  the  time,  until  they  came  to  the 
landing  of  the  staircase,  when  they  descended. 

At  the  front  door  of  this  grand  establishment,  for  as 
far  as  could  be  seen,  there  stood  a  row  of  carriages. 
Those  to  the  right  of  the  door  were  all  filled,  and  those 
to  the  left  were  drawing  up  in  their  turn,  taking  as 
many  persons  as  would  fill  them,  when  they  imme- 
diately passed  on.  You  did  as  you  \Yere  bid,  kept  close 
beliind  Roseardo,  and  kept  your  toi)*^uc  still  at  the 
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same  time.  Your  party  had  not  stood  at  the  door  long 
ere  several  carriages  were  placed  at  its  service,  in  the 
first  of  which  you  were  seated  with  Boseardo  and  the 
two  young  ladies  you  had  seen  in  your  room,  and  whom 
you  had  often  met  before. 

There  were,  besides  carriages,  many  horsemen,  and 
here  and  there  sedan-chairs — ^in  &ct  the  whole  street, 
as  far  as  could  be  seen,  was  lined  with  conveyances  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  numbers  were  being  added  to  from 
every  by-street.  Every  here  and  there  in  the  line  of 
carriages  was  a  band,  which  kept  playing  soft  and 
pleasing  airs,  while  some  of  the  young  ladies  would  sing 
and  keep  time  with  the  castanets. 

Some  time  before  the  daylight  had  disappeared  the 
party  were  on  the  road,  had  passed  outside  the  city 
gates,  and  were  soon  clear  of  the  houses.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  Boseardo  was  more  herself  after  the  houses 
were  left  behind,  as  she  then  commenced  to  join  in  the 
songs.  Once  well  on  the  road  you  could  see  better  what 
sort  of  a  party  it  was.  There  were  in  all  about  two 
hundred  carriages  and  about  three  hundred  horsemen, 
which  included  most  of  the  aristocracy  of  Carthagena. 
Here  and  there  along  the  line  of  carriages  were  bands 
of  music,  and  in  ahuost  every  carriage  a  guitar ;  and  as 
Uie  daylight  faded  and  the  moon  appeared,  all  the 
bands  joined  in  one  soft  and  slow  time,  wliich  was 
taken  up  by  the  guitars,  and  as  time  was  kept  by  means 
of  the  castanets,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  most  deli- 
cious notes.  There  was  but  a  soft  and  gentle  breeze 
Uowing,  just  enough  to  cool  the  atmosphere,  and 
everybody  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoj-ing  them- 
selves.    So  on  they  went  for  two  hours,  amidst  the 
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greatest  mirth  and  glee,  judging  from  the  merry  hiugh- 
ter  which  might  be  heard  mingled  with  the  songs  and 
music.  It  was  quite  certain  that  every  one  there  wae 
bent  on  enjoyment. 

As  soon  as  the  carriages  stopped  a  signal  was  sounded 
along  the  line  of  the  party  ;  that  signal  was  for  refresh- 
ments— wines,  sweets,  cakes,  and  fruits,  which  were 
handed  round.  When  these  had  been  passed  round, 
the  whole  of  the  company  began  to  alight,  and  the  real 
fun  of  the  evening  commenced.  The  horsemen  dis- 
mounted, gave  their  chargers  into  the  care  of  servants, 
and  were  soon  among  the  ladies.  Cloths  were  spread 
on  the  grass  for  the  musicians,  circles  were  soon  formed, 
and  dance  after  dance  followed  in  quick  succession ;  at 
a  short  distance  several  largo  fires  were  lighted,  and  the 
waggons  disburdened  of  their  loads.  Everj^  here  and 
there  tents  were  pitched,  beautifully  furnished  and  weU 
illuminated,  while  all  the  luxuries  the  world  could  pro- 
duce were  displayed  on  the  tables.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away,  dance  after  dance  was  gone  through,  and 
youth  and  beauty  of  both  sexes  were  well  represented 
on  that  gay  and  festive  evening. 

Besides  the  dancing,  card,  and  drinking  parties  there- 
were  many  strolling  about,  in  single  couples  and  in 
groups  of  four  or  more,  who  strayed  far  away,  seeking 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  their  own  particular  way. 
Two  of  your  companions  often  joined  in  the  fun,  while 
Roseardo  kept  charge  of  you,  and  when  any  one  spoke- 
to  you,  Roseardo  would  either  answer  for  you,  or  avoid 
giving  any  answer  at  all.  So  on  went  the  evening  until 
midnight,  at  which  hour  an  exhibition  of  fireworks 
commenced,  which  were  very  grand,  and  lasted  about 
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haK  an  hour,  during  which  time  Rosoardo  and  yourself 
were  joined  by  the  two  other  lady  friends.  All  four 
wallced  down  towards  the  sea-coast,  and  as  you  were 
nearing  the  beach  a  Spanish  sailor  came  up  to  Eoseardo 
and  informed  her,  in  Spanish,  that  all  was  ready.  Her 
reply  was,  "  Very  good."  The  man  then  asked  if  he 
should  make  the  signal,  and  she  replied,  "  Yes."  Im^ 
mediately  afterwards  two  rockets  went  flying  into  the 
air ;  at  the  same  time  a  blue  light  was  shown  and 
allowed  to  burn  out.  As  soon  as  the  blue  light  burnt 
out,  Eoseardo  took  out  her  walch  and  said,  "  Now,  look 
to  the  southward  for  a  light  to  flash  three  times  in  five 
minutes.  The  five  minutes  had  no  sooner  passed  than 
Eoseardo  said  to  the  man,  "  Now,  down  to  the  boat,  we 
will  follow  after." 

For  a  short  time  you  found  yourself  quite  alone  with 
Eoseardo.  She  bade  you  a  farewell  such  as  you  could 
not  describe,  and  as  you  took  the  parting  salute  from 
her,  she  bade  you  always  be  as  brave  as  you  were  while 
the  soldiers  were  thrashing  you ;  she  also  gave  you  to- 
imderstand  that  the  boatmen  were  well  paid  to  take 
you  ofi"  to  the  vessel,  and  that  it  was  quite  likely  the 
ship  would  be  pursued ;  but  she  said  the  cajjtain  had 
been  put  on  his  guard,  and  knew  well  what  to  do.  You 
'  were  also  told  that  your  clothes  were  in  the  boat,  and 
anything  else  you  found  in  addition  to  them  she 
begged  you  to  accept  as  a  present  from  her  family,  and 
for  her  sake.  It  was  hard  for  you  both  to  bid  farewell, 
but  the  time  had  come,  and  go  you  must. 

Under  a  perpendicular  clifl",  and  just  round  a  bluff 
point,  up  in  a  little  nook  or  corner,  lay  a  large  fishing- 
boat,  with  all  her  fishing  gear  on  board.     Besides  the- 
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crew  there  were  two  or  three  extra  men,  enough  to  pull 
live  oars  on  each  side,  and  as  aoon  as  you  put  your  foot 
on  board  the  order  was  given  to  shove  o£  On  opening 
out  the  bluff  headland  the  sea  was  a  little  rough,  and 
a  few  rather  heavy  rollers  had  to  be  passed  through. 
The  oars  were  muffled ;  their  blades  were  cautiously 
put  into  the  water  and  as  cautiously  taken  out  again, 
so  as  not  to  make  any  noise.  The  men  pulled  long 
and  strong  strokes,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  get 
the  job  over.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  during  the  first 
half  hour,  the  men  continued  pulling  long  and  strong 
strokes,  when  there  camue  a  sound  from  the  man  steer- 
ing the  boat  which  for  the  moment  alarmed  you.  The 
steersman  simply  gave  one  clap  of  his  hands,  but  the 
moment  the  boat's  crew  heard  the  clap  they  lay  on 
their  oars ;  not  a  word,  not  a  sound  from  any  of  them 
wax  heard.  The  man  at  the  after  oar  stooped  down  and 
took  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  a  large  keg,  from 
which  be  poured  wine  into  a  large  flagon.  He  handed 
it  to  you,  and  requested  you  to  drink  freely,  which  you 
did,  and  found  it  to  be  most  delicious  wine.  After  you 
had  drank  as  much  as  you  wished  he  emptied  the 
remainder  overboard,  refilled  the  flagon,  and  pa^ssod  it 
to  the  steersman,  and  so  on  all  roimd  until  every  one  in 
the  boat  had  taken  a  hearty  drink.  Then  came  one  clap 
of  the  hand  from  the  coxswain,  the  men  set  to  pulling 
again  with  a  will,  and  in  about  one  hour  after  the  boat 
was  run  alongside  of  a  brig.  This  brig  had  a  white 
lull-length  figure-head,  while  your  vessel  was  bripfan- 
tine  rigged,  and  had  no  figure-head  of  any  kind.  You 
were,  however,  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  vou  took 
things  as  they  came,  and  made  up  your  mind  not  to 
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make  any  inquiries,  as  you  were  sure  Roseardo  had 
arranged  everything  for  the  best;  whether  it  was 
brig,  barque,  or  ship  you  were  taken  to,  you  resolved 
to  do  just  as  they  told  you ;  so  at  their  bidding  up  you 
jumped,  and  soon  landed  yourself  on  the  deck  of  the 
brig.  Just  fancy  your  astonishment  when  you  found 
yourself  surrounded  by  your  old  captain,  his  wife,  and 
the  whole  of  the  crew,  who  all  welcomed  you  on  board. 
You  were  much  pleased  at  the  kind  reception  you  met 
with  from'  all  on  board,  and  especially  from  the 
captain's  wife.  You  saw  that  everything  on  the 
vessel's  deck  was  the  same,  and  she  appeared  to  be  the 
same  vessel ;  but  her  figure-head  and  the  change  in 
her  puzzled  you  much. 

After  you  had  been  some  time  on  board  it  was 
explained  to  you  that  the  captain  had  received  warning 
that  it  was  probable  that,  after  he  was  out  at  sea,  the 
vessel  would  be  pursued  by  a  man-of-war  steamer  and 
searched,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  of  him  to  take 
every  precaution  to  disguise  his  vessel.  A  large  sum 
of  money  had  been  sent  on  board  to  defray  any 
expense  he  might  be  put  to  on  your  accoimt,  and 
for  any  detention  arising  from  the  vessel  being  put  out 
of  her  course,  &c. 

After  the  captain  received  this  warning,  and  know- 
ing that  the  vessel  would  be  held  liable  for  the  decep- 
tion practised,  he  not  having  reported  that  one  of  his 
officers  was  missing,  set  to  work  and  made  preparations 
for  the  disguising  of  the  ship.  The  old  figure-head 
was  obtained  from  another  vessel,  and  the  after-yards 
with  which  he  rigged  his  vessel  into  a  brig  were  formed 
out  of  the  spare  foreyard,  topsail,  and  topgallant  yards, 
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and  he  made  the  spare  square  sails  do  the  same  duty  aft 
as  they  did  forward.  In  this  way  the  captain  had 
made  an  entire  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  ship. 
You  ascertained  that  during  the  last  two  days,  whilo 
lying  in  harbour,  the  captain,  preferring  to  keep  hifr 
own  counsel,  had  told  the  men  that  as  the  vessel  was- 
loaded  with  lead  he  might  want  more  square  sail  on 
her  to  keej)  her  from  rolling,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
get  the  yards  ready  to  send  aloft.  As  to  the  purchase 
of  the  old  figure-head  he  made  no  remark  about  thut, 
but  merely  had  it  trimmed,  so  as  to  be  fitted  in  it:* 
place  at  an  hour's  notice. 

Having  made  everything  ready,  he  passed  the  fort  as- 
a  brigantine  with  a  white  streak  round  her,  but  soon 
after  he  passed  the  fort  he  commenced  disguising  the 
ship.  The  first  thing  he  ordered  to  be  done  was  to  rub 
out  the  white  streak  roxmd  the  outside  of  the  a  cssol, 
next  to  get  the  white  figure-head  well  secured  in  its 
place,  and  then  to  send  the  after-yards  aloft  and  bend 
the  sails. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  man  more  competent 
for  his  work  than  Captain  T — ,  es2)ecially  where  his^ 
own  interest  was  concerned.  He  was  an  honest,  hard- 
working fellow,  and  if  anything  connected  with  his  own 
ship  had  to  be  done,  there  was  no  one  better  able  to 
carry  it  out  than  he  ;  and  as  for  securing  anything  iu 
the  shape  of  masts,  yards,  rope,  and  canvas,  if  he  took 
it  in  hand  it  was  sure  to  be  done  well.  "  (Juick  was  Lis 
word  and  sharj)  was  his  motion,'*  and  therefore  it  wus 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  so  comi^letcly  altered  the 
api)oarancc  of  his  vessel. 

liy  the  time  you  got  on  board  and  the  boat  clear  oi 
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the  ship  it  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  there 
was  therefore  no  time  to  be  lost.  Up  to  this  time  the 
vessel  had  been  hove  to.  The  wind  was  dead  aft  if 
she  had  been  put  on  her  homeward-bound  course, 
but  that  was  not  the  captain's  plan.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  an  outward-bound  vessel  of  her,  and 
lost  no  time  in  putting  her  dead  on  a  wind,  and  com- 
menced to  stand  right  off  the  land,  just  as  if  she  were 
turning  to  windward. 

Every  sail  was  therefore  set,  the  yards  were  braced 
well  forward,  but  not  too  sharp  up,  so  that  the  ship  might 
go  through  the  water,  as  with  the  daylight  there  came 
a  fresh  breeze.  As  soon  as  everything  was  ready,  and 
all  the  ropes  laid  clear  for  going  about,  the  captain  gave 
up  charge  to  you,  and  said, 

"  Now,  C — ,  I  have  had  charge  all  night  and  now 
want  some  rest,  therefore  I  shall  go  and  turn  in.  Wc 
shall  be  sure  to  have  a  steamer  after  us,  therefore  don't 
be  surprised  if  you- see  it  giving  chase  as  soon  as  day- 
light sets  in.  We  are,  however,  pretty  safe,  because,  if 
they  know  the  vessel  again  it  is  more  than  I  should,  so 
I  think  we  need  not  be  uneasy  about  the  result.  Re- 
member, if  you  are  asked,  that  j  ou  are  from  Cardifi"  to 
Constantinople  with  coals  and  merchandise." 

**  All  right,  sir,"  you  said,  and  the  captain  was  soon 
below  and  in  bed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  clear  morning,  somewhat  cold  and 
damp,  as  there  had  been  a  heavy  dew  falling  during 
the  night.  The  dew  had  settled  on  the  ends  of  your 
hair  where  it  was  not  covered  by  your  cap,  also  on  your 
shirt  collar,  as  well  as  the  wristbands  of  your  shirt,  just 
enough  to  make  you  feel  slightly  imcomfortable  for  a 
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time;  but  you  were  soon  too  much  engaged  to  care 
about  that,  as  daylight  had  now  fairly  set  in,  and  you 
could  plainly  see  a  long,  dark  line  of  smoke,  quite  low 
down,  throwing  out  its  gloomy  contrast  to  the  bright 
sky  and  obscuring  the  clear  and  fresh  atmosphere  of 
the  early  morning. 

There,  sure  enough,  was  a  steamer's  smoke  straight 
in  the  direction  of  the  entrance  to  Carthagena ;  and 
although  you  were  standing  right  away  from  it,  it  was 
plainly  seen  that  the  steamer  was  fast  overhauling  your 
vessel.  You  were,  however,  quite  easy  in  mind.  First 
of  all  you  felt  certain  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
detect  the  vessel,  so  thoroughly  had  the  captain  disguised 
her ;  and  if  they  did,  then  you  would  be  sure  to  see 
Iloseardo  again,  and  you  felt  that  you  would  rather  be 
shot  where  she  was  than  live  at  a  distance  from  her. 

The  Sim  rose  in  all  his  glory,  sending  his  rays  far  and 
wide,  lighting  up  the  ocean  waves,  causing  them  to 
shoot  forth  glittering  coruscations,  making  them  dance, 
as  if  for  joy  that  the  newly-risen  sun  was  once  more 
sending  his  warm  beams  along  their  surface.  You  could 
also  see  the  fish  leaping  about  in  a  most  lively  manner, 
as  if  they  also  were  glad  ;  but  on  watching  them  more 
attentively,  you  found  they  were  not  leaping  for  joy, 
but  from  fear;  indeed,  they  were  not  much  imlike 
yourself  at  that  moment — ^they  had  a  larger,  a  swifter, 
and  more  powerful  enemy  after  them.  At  all  events, 
as  the  sun  arose  and  shone  brightly  on  the  different 
objects  aroimd,  so  did  the  steamer's  masts  and  funnel 
rise  above  the  horizon  fast  enough  to  show  that  the 
steamer  was  going  at  double  the  speed  of  your  vessel. 

Yourself  and  the  watch  on  deck  kept  yourselves  cm- 
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ployed  making  everything  as  ghipshape  as  you  could, 
and  you  had  also  a  good  look  at  the  outside  of  the 
vessel,  and  found  that  she  was  as  black  as  black  could 
be,  there  not  being  a  vestige  of  the  white  streak 
remaining. 

The  steamer,  now  under  full  sail  and  steam,  being 
far  to  windward,  bore  right  down  on  your  weather  beam, 
and  when  near  enough,  she  fired  off  a  gun  as  a  signal 
to  heave-to,  which  you  would  not  understand,  but 
hoisted  the  English  ensign  instead.  As  soon  as  that  was 
seen,  there  came  the  booming  of  another  gun,  but  of 
that  also  you  took  no  notice ;  then  they  fired  off  another, 
but  this  time  the  gun  was  shotted,  and  as  the  ball  danced 
over  the  edge  of  the  water,  making  ducks  and  drakes, 
you  could  plainly  see  they  were  in  earnest  on  board  the 
steamer.  Instead  of  heaving  your  vessel  to,  you  went 
alxjut  on  the  other  tack,  and  stood  right  towards  her, 
and  as  soon  as  you  came  near  to  her  you  threw  your 
iRainyard  aback,  and  eased  off  the  head-sheet.  This 
quite  stopped  the  vessel,  and  the  war  steamer  was  soon 
::loiigside  of  you. 

When  within  hail,  there  came  from  the  bridge  of  the 
steamer,  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  the  demand — 

"  What  brig  is  that  ?  "  in  pure  English. 

**  The  *  Hannah,'  "  was  the  answer. 

"  Where  are  you  from  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

**  Cardiff,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Where  are  vou  bound  to  P  " 

"  Constantinople.'* 

**  Did  you  pass  a  brigantine  with  a  white  streak 
round  her,  otherwise  painted  black,  and  rather  deep, 
bound  to  the  northward  ?  " 
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**  Yes,"  was  the  reply, "  she  was  in-shore  this  morning, 
i-unning  before  the  wind,  and  bearing  N.X.E.  of  us 
about  twenty  miles.* 

"  Thank  you/'  was  the  answer.  "  I  am  much  obliged^ 
and  wish  you  a  pleasant  voyage." 

"  Thank  you,  the  same  to  you/'  was  your  reply,  and 
right  glad  were  you  to  see  him  put  his  mouth  to  the 
tube  and  give  an  order  to  go  ahead.  You  were  delighted 
to  see  the  paddles  move  ahead ;  and  away  went  the 
Spanish  man-of-war,  as  hard  as  ever  she  could  steam, 
on  a  N.N.E.  course.  You  filled  on  vour  vessel  and 
hauled  her  close  on  a  wind  until  the  steamer  had 
increased  her  distance,  then  put  her  on  the  other  tack 
and  stood  quite  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in 
which  the  steamer  was  going. 

In  the  course  of  three  hours  not  only  was  the  steamer 
•out  of  sight,  but  the  smoke  had  also  disappeared  ;  and 
then  you  squared  away  the  yiards,  set  studding-sails  on 
both  sides,  and  away  you  went  towards  the  Gut  of 
Gibraltar. 

^\nicn  all  was  clear,  and  the  vessel  fairly  on  her 
'Course,  the  captain  came  on  deck  and  said, 

**  Well,  C — ,  you  deserve  credit  for  the  way  you 
handled  that  fellow.  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  wish  him 
a  pleasant  voyage." 

Still  lying  near  the  gangway  were  the  several 
packages  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  for  we  had  not  yet  had  time  to  open  them  to  see 
what  they  contained. 

The  captain's  wife,  with  womanly  curiosity,  was 
especially  anxious  to  find  out  their  contents.  We  were 
not  long  in  satisfying  her  curiosity.     On  opening  them 
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the  packages  were  found  to  contain  presents  for  every 
one  on  board,  especially  for  the  cabin-boy,  who  had 
been  largely  remembered.  For  the  captain's  wife  there 
were  many  valuable  gifts,  as  well  as  for  the  captain 
himself.  You,  of  course,  had  not  been  forgotten ; 
and  every  one  of  the  sailors  received  a  packet  contain- 
ing articles  both  for  use  and  ornament.  For  all  these 
gifts  the  whole  ship's  company  w^ere  highly  delighted, 
and  the  captain's  wife  made  the  remark  that  it  was  a 
lucky  thing  for  them  that  they  had  such  a  handsome 
sailing  master. 

During  the  passage  home  nothing  happened  out  of 
the  ordinary  way.  After  the  vessel  passed  through 
the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  her  brig  rig  was  done  away  with 
and  her  figure-head  unshipped ;  and  when  the  vessel 
was  made  to  look  like  herself  again,  a  holiday  was  kept 
on  board  in  honour  of  the  generous  girl  Roseardo. 

A  cargo  of  lead  is  not  the  best  of  cargoes  to  carry ; 
but  still,  when  the  vessel  is  well  built,  and  the  owner  is 
an  honest,  good  sailor,  who  goes  to  sea  with  a  view  to 
earn  an  honest  living,  of  course  it  is  as  easy  to  carry  a 
cargo  of  lead  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  as  it  would  be 
to  carry  a  cargo  of  feathers.  It  does  not  matter,  if 
the  vessel  is  faithfully  built  and  well  handled,  what 
she  is  loaded  with — ^it  is  how  she  is  loaded  that  is  the 
question.  Great  care  had  been  taken,  in  loading,  to 
distribute  the  weight  equally  all  over  the  vessel,  and 
in  that  manner  she  carried  the  lead  as  easily  as  she 
would  have  carried  the  feathers. 

After  the  adventures  of  this  short  voyage  you  were 
in  some  degree  a  wiser  man,  or  rather  a  wiser  large 
^7  9  you  were  scarcely  a  man  at  that  time,  being  still 
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under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Of  course  yon  could 
not  help  thinking  of  your  Spanish  beauty,  and  often 
used  to  wonder  whether  you  would  ever  meet  her  again. 
Sometimes  yon  felt  a  sort  of  regret  that  you  had  met 
her ;  you  had  been  taught  to  love  her  and  forget  poor 
Biddy.  You  remembered  that  the  young  Spanish  girl 
was  far  above  you  in  station,  still  you  knew  that  she 
loved  you ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  you  would  not 
dare  to  show  your  face  in  Spain  again — ^you  were 
branded  there.  At  times  you  felt  a  little  sorry  that 
you  had  ever  seen  Roseardo,  g^ood  as  she  was.  Then 
you  said  to  yourself,  ''  The  sailors  are  said  to  have  a 
sweetheart  in  every  port,  why,  therefore,  should  I  not 
keep  up  the  name  of  the  British  tar?"  and  it  more  than 
once  occurred  to  you  that  you  were  managing  that  port 
of  a  sailor's  duty  pretty  well.  Perhaps  you  commenced 
to  rebuke  yourself  a  little  at  first ;  then  you  wouhl 
make  exciLses  for  yourself,  and  say,  '*  How  can  I  help 
it,  if  people  will  fall  in  love  with  me?  It  is  no  u.sc? 
trying  to  help  it.  They  say  it  is  a  sailor's  privilege  to 
love  the  girls ;  and  since  the  privilege  is  so  much  to 
your  taste,  why  not  enjoy  it  ?"  In  this  way  you  per- 
suaded yourself  that  you  were  doing  everything  that 
was  right  and  just.  Everybody  knows  how  easy  it  is 
to  persuade  oneself  that  you  are  doing  right,  when 
what  you  are  doing  is  exceedingly  agreeable. 

In  due  course  the  vessel  arrived  in  London  river 
and  made  her  way  up  to  the  London  Dock-gates.  It 
being  after  tide  time,  the  vessel  had  to  lay  at  the  buoy 
all  night,  to  wait  for  the  next  day's  tide. 


CHAPTER  Tn. 

YOU   PASS    AN    EXAMINATION    AT    THE    TRINITY    HOUSE, 

AND     BECEIVE     A    MASTER's    CERTIFICATE ^VOYAGB 

TO    ST.     HELENA MISTAKEN     FOR    A    SLAVER,   AND 

CHASED  BY  A  MAN-OF-WAR. 

In  the  dead  of  winter,  the  deck  covered  with  frozcu 
snow,  the  air  from  the  fresh  water  bitter  cold,  and 
you,  so  to  say,  neither  on  board  nor  on  shore,  the  cabin 
full  of  other  Goole  captains,  who  had  come  on  board  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  captain  and  his  wife,  the  table 
strewed  with  bottles,  the  kettle  boiling  on  the  cabin 
fire,  long  yams  about  the  voyage,  much  boasting,  and 
much  drinking  and  smoking — so  passed  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  after  arrival  home.  Several  boats  were 
lying  alongside,  manned  by  one  or  two  shivering  little 
boys,  half  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  waiting 
hour  after  hour  for  their  several  captains.  After  a 
hard  day's  work,  perhaps,  they  have  been  hurried  away 
from  their  ship  without  even  a  jacket — there  they  must 
remain  without  a  murmur,  for  if  they  uttered  a  word 
of  complaint  they  would  perhaps  get  a  blow  in  the  mouth 
from  a  heavy,  cowardly  fist,  the  owner  of  which  had 
possibly  been  enjoying  himself  at  a  well-filled  table, 
and  when  asked  what  he  did  that  for,  his  reply  would 

be,  "Why  it's  only  that,"  with  another  blow  "you 

of  a  boy,"  &c. 

Thanks  to  the  laws  of  England/  there  is  but  little  ef 
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sacli  bmtality  allowed  now ;  such  bmtes  are  soon 
pounced  upon  and  punished,  as  they  richly  deserre 
to  be. 

Hour  after  hour  passes,  bat  the  nest  of  captains  are 
still  huddled  together  in  the  cabin,  smoking,  drinking, 
and  boasting,  and  as  the  grog  goes  in,  the  honesty  they 
possess  goes  out,  and  they  commence  to  blaster  at  each 
other  fearfally. 

The  wisest  of  them,  seeing  that  it  is  becoming  hot, 
sneak  away,  stagger  to  the  ship's  boat,  and  the  poor 
little  urchins  who  have  been  waiting  in  the  cold,  hoping 
every  minute  that  their  captains  might  come  up.  are 
ordered  to  be  nimble  and  get  into  the  boat  and  pull 
away.  Perhaps  one  poor  little  fellow's  fingers  are  so 
benumbed  that  he  can  hardly  grasp  the  icy  oar  or 
even  feel  it,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  be  quick,  in  order 
to  please,  he  makes  a  mess  of  it  by  missing  the  water 
with  the  oar  and  falls  backward  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  nearly  breaking  his  poor  little  head.  There  in 
his  grief  and  agony  he  gets  a  punch  and  an  oath,  and 
must  very  quickly  recover  himself,  or  he  will  get 
another. 

MeanwhQe  the  drinking  is  still  going  on  in  the  cabin^ 
There  are  three  others  besides  the  skipper  of  the  vessel, 
and  all  are  talking  and  arguing  about  matters  connected 
with  ships.  They  contradict  each  other;  they  are 
drunk,  and  call  each  other  liars,  and  are  on  the  point 
of  fighting,  when  the  captain's  wife  makes  her  appear- 
ance in  her  half-dress.     She  says  in  a  sorrowful  tone  i 

"I  knew  it  would  come  to  this,  it  is  always  the  way. 
Oh  !  that  cursed  drink.  You,  who  are  such  good  friends 
when  sober,  insulting  and  bullying  each  other  like  this. 
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Pray  give  over  drinking;"  and  then,  turning  to  one 
whom  she  had  known  from  boyhood,  she  says,  "  George, 
why  don't  you  go  on  board  your  ship  ?  You  see  what 
is  coming.  It  is  the  old  story — every  voyage,  when  you 
meet,  drink,  drink,  drink,  imtil  you  hate  yourselves  in 
the  knowledge  that  you  are  doing  wrong.  You  first 
despise  yourselves,  and  then,  as  if  two  wrongs  would 
make  one  right,  you  commence  to  despise  each  other, 
and,  as  always  is  the  case,  it  ends  in  a  serious  row. 
Pray  go  to  your  ship,  if  only  for  my  sake." 

Lying  in  your  berth  you  can  see  her  in  her  hastily 
thrown  on  garments.  While  she  is  thus  talking,  the 
half-cowed,  drunken  men  look  at  her  with  a  stupid 
gaze,  they  feel  through  their  foggy  mind  the  truth  of 
what  the  appealing  woman  says.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  such  scenes  have  happened;  they  can  hardly 
gather  sense  enough  together  to  remember  where  they 
4ire  at  the  time.  They  become  frightened  at  first; 
the  groggy  mist  that  has  gathered  over  their  eyes 
causes  them  to  imagine  they  see  several  women  con- 
fronting them ;  it  takes  them  several  minutes  to  re- 
cover themselves.  Then  they  look  from  one  to  the 
other,  then  at  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  wonder  what 
he  is  going  to  say  to  the  interference.  The  husband  of 
ihe  poor  woman  is  perhaps  more  stupified  than  the 
others  for  a  short  time,  and  his  rage  is  only  kindling, 
but  he  soon  breaks  out  in  his  drimken  frenzy.  Yes,  he 
who  when  sober  is  a  good,  honest,  hard-working  sailor, 
now  becomes  worse  than  a  savage  brute,  and  the  other 
drunkards  only  urge  him  on. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  liquor  has  taken  a 
firm  hold  of  the  brain,  and  the  savage  man  gives  full 
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play  to  bis  passions.  He  begins  with  a  fearful  ootb,  af 
coarse,  and  folloning  it  up  by  uttering  all  die  beaady 
names  that  can  be  coneeiTed  by  an  arrant  comard,  be 
assails  his  poor  wife,  at  the  same  time  looking  at  Us 
drunken  companions  for  their  approraL 

You  lay  in  your  berth,  from  whence,  although  it  was 
drrk.  you  could  see  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  cabin 
where  they  were  sitting,  though  they  could  not  see  you. 
Tlierc  stood  the  poor  woman  receiTing  all  the  abuse 
that  the  mind  of  a  gniliy  and  drunken  man  could  think 
of,  and  when  she  could  no  longer  stand  and  listen  to  it, 
in  a  frantic  manner  she  rushed  past  her  husband  into 
her  own  little  stateroom,  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hunds,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  I  my  God,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 
Her  supplications  seemed  only  to  enrage  her  husband 
more  and  more,  and  erery  horrible  name  that  he  eoold 
think  of  (and  he  thought  of  a  great  many)  was  hurled 
at  his  poor  wife.  You  thought  to  yourself,  "What 
shall  I  do  ?  Can  I  do  anv  ffood  ?  No ;  "  vou  said  to 
yourself,  "  I  know  him  too  well ;  if  he  sees  me,  and 
knows  that  I  have  heard  his  bad  language,  his  poor  wife 
will  have  to  suffer  for  it.*'  You  therefore  thought  it  beat 
to  let  him  talk  himself  tired.  You  thought  it  eouM  n&t 
lost  much  longer,  but  it  did  last  a  long  time,  until  the 
bad  names  were  so  heaped  upon  the  poor  woman  that 
she  groaned  in  her  helplessness,  and  in  Tery  shame  tor 
him  and  herself,  until  she  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  stateroom  she  ^"as  in 
there  was,  as  before-mentioned,  a  sail  and  bread  locker. 
In  this  there  stood  the  ship's  little  medicine  chest.  The 
poor  woman  made  a  rush  across  the  cabin  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  startled  the  four  brutes  as  she  passed 
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tfaem,  and  they  seemed  so  stupified  at  her  proceedings 
that  they  gazed  on  her  with  a  vacant  look,  and  thd.r 
dull  and  half-sleepy  eyes  followed  her  movements  with 
a  most  unintellectual  expression.  She,  however,  not 
heeding  them,  made  for  the  medicine  chest,  opened  the 
lid,  took  out  one  of  the  small,  long  bottles,  and 
deliberately  emptied  its  contents  into  a  tumbler,  and 
swallowed  the  whole.  You  were  looking  at  her  all 
the  time,  and  thought  she  was  going  to  take  a  sleeping 
draught.  It  never  occurred  to  you  what  she  had  really 
taken  at  the  moment ;  you  were  in  part  stupified, 
until  she  threw  both  arms  up  and  said, 

"  Oh  !  God  protect  my  children,  it  will  soon  be  over 
now.     I  have  poisoned  myself." 

In  an  instant  you  realised  what  she  had  done,  and 
remembered  the  shape  and  size  of  the  laudanxun  bottle, 
and  remembered  also  the  dark  colour  of  the  liquid  it 
contained.  You  saw  that  she  had  swallowed  the  whole 
of  it,  but  to  make  sure  of  what  had  been  done,  you 
rush^  into  the  cabin  and  looked.  Sure  enough  the 
bottle  was  marked,  in  plain  letters,  ''Laudanimi — 
Poison."  You  cast  your  eyes  round  at  the  stupified, 
drunken  men,  and  said, 

"  You  cowardly  brutes,  do  you  see  what  you  have 
done  ?  You  have  caused  this  poor  woman  to  take  her 
own  life ! " 

In  a  moment  her  husband  came  more  or  less  to  his 
senses  and  began  to  roar  like  a  bull  with  drunken  grief. 
He  cried  aloud  and  wrung  his  hands,  calling  out,  "  Oh, 
save  her,  C — ;  oh,  save  her,  saVe  her !  "  and  his  griet 
seemed  as  strong  as  his  abuse.  The  other  three  cap- 
tains were  by  this  time  a  little  sobered,  and  when  asked 
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by  you  for  the  loan  of  their  boat  to  go  on  shore  to  pro- 
cure medical  assistance,  they  said,  ''  We  must  get  on 
board  our  own  ships  now/'  and  sneaked  away  towards 
the  gangway,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  scrape.  You 
saw  there  was  no  help  to  be  had  from  them,  so  made 
your  way  to  the  forecastle  hatch,  and  putting  your  head 
down,  called  out,  "  Below  there !" 

"  Sir,"  was  the  answer,  and  before  you  had  time  to 
reply  another  voice  said,  "  What's  the  matter,  sir  ?  " 

In  a  hurried  accent  you  said,  "The  captain's  wife 
has  poisoned  herself ;  come  up  here,  all  hands,  man  the 
boat,  and  pull  on  shore  for  a  doctor;  don't  stay  to 
dress,  bring  your  clothes  in  your  hands."  Instantly 
all  hands  were  on  deck,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
relate  it,  they  were  in  the  boat  and  ready  to  start.  Just 
as  you  were  getting  into  the  boat,  one  of  the  captains 
came  to  you  and  put  his  hands  on  your  shoulder,  say- 
ing, ''  You  needn't  say  I  was  in  the  cabin  when  it  hap- 
pened." You  felt  the  bad  odour  from  his  breath,  the 
blood  flew  into  your  face,  and,  enraged,  you  dealt  •him 
a  hea\'y  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  which  sent  him 
staggering  backwards  to  the  gangway,  and  the  next 
moment  heard  a  heavy  splash  in  the  water.  He  had 
fallen  overboard.  Luckily  for  him,  as  well  as  for  you, 
your  boat  was  hanging  on  alongside  with  the  men  in 
her,  and  they,  seeing  him  fall,  made  a  grab  at  him, 
caught  him  by  the  coat-tails,  and  held  his  head  above 
water.  Naked  as  you  were,  you  spi*ang  into  the  boat, 
took  hold  of  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  gave  him 
several  dips  over  head  and  ears,  then  passed  him  along 
to  his  own  boat,  and  gave  the  order  for  yours  to  sheer 
four  oars  were  immediately  put  out,  and  with 
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a  quick  stroke  the  boat  was  pulled  ashore,  still  with 
your  clothing  iu  your  hands,  and  the  boat's  crew  in 
much  the  same  state.  You  jumped  ashore,  ran  up  the 
fiteps,  and  along  a  dark  alley  into  the  streets  of 
Wapping. 

Three  o'clock  on  a  winter  morning,  just  in  from  sea, 
and  a  stranger  to  that  part  of  London,  you  did  not 
know  which  way  to  go,  so  took  the  turning  where  the 
most  lights  were  burning,  though  there  was  not  a  soul 
to  be  seen.  With  two  of  the  crew  following  behind, 
on  you  ran  as  hard  as  ever  you  could.  At  last  you  saw 
a  red  lamp,  and  '^  Thank  goodness,''  you  said  to  your- 
self, "  here  is  a  doctor's." 

You  were  soon  at  the  door,  and  pulling  like  mad  at 
the  bell,  which  made  a  frightful  noise ;  the  rattling  at 
the  door  at  the  same  time  woke  up  a  policeman^  who 
made  his  appearance  from  somewhere. 

Now  for  the  first  time  you  had  a  chance  of  putting 
on  your  pants.  You  had  not  brought  your  monkey- 
jacket,  shoes,  or  stockings,  but  you  kept  your  feet 
moving,  and  therefore  did  not  feel  the  cold  much ;  nor 
had  you  time  to  feel  anything  but  anxiety  for  the  life 
of  the  captain's  wife.  After  ringing  and  hammering 
at  the  door  you  could  hear  by  the  voice  that  it  was  u 
half-asleep  servant  you  had  roused  up.  First  of  all 
she  wished  to  know  who  was  there,  what  you  wanted^ 
then  what  was  the  matter,  and  several  other  questions ; 
to  which  you  replied  that  a  woman  had  poisoned  her- 
self, and  that  the  doctor  was  wanted  with  his  stomach- 
pump  at  once.  She  very  quietly  inquired  who  the 
woman  was,  what  was  her  name,  where  she  was,  what 
she  had  taken  and  how  much,  how  long  since  she  had 
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takeoi  the  poison,  and  what  she  took  it  for ;  then,  after 
saying  what  a  stupid  the  woman  must  be  to  take  it  at 
that  time  of  the  morning,  she  unbolted  the  door,  opened 
it  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  chain  would  allow,  and 
putting  her  nose  and  thin  face  through  the  opening, 
said,  "  I  want  to  see  what  sort  of  people  you  are," 
and  added,  ''  let  me  see  you  one  at  a  time/'  First  she 
had  a  good  look  at  you,  and  said,  "  You'll  do,''  then  at 
each  of  the  sailors,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  they 
would  do.  She  then  caught  sight  of  the  policeman, 
and  said  to  him,  "Is  that  you.  Carroty  BiUP"  to 
which  he  replied,  "  AU  right,"  and  she  then  opened 
the  door. 

You  saw  it  was  no  use  getting  out  of  temper, 
although  you  folt  your  blood  boiling  over,  so  you 
appeared  to  be  calm,  and  said,  "Is  the  doctor  at 
home  ?  "    She  took  a  good,  look  at  you,  and  said, 

"  I  will  go  and  see."  She  then  passed  through 
several  doors,  and  shortly  after  you  heard  a  knocking 
at  one  of  the  doors.  Then  you  heard  her  say,  "  A  case  of 
poisoning ;  a  paying  case,  sir,  it's  a  captain's  wife  on 
board  of  ship." 

<*  Who's  come  P  "  he  asked. 

"All  right,  sir,  a  swell  in  gold  laoe." 

"Call  him  here,"  said  the  doctor. 

You  did  not  wait  to  be  called,  but  rushed  after  her, 
and  said,  "  For  God's  sake,  sir,  come  along,  the  cap- 
tain's Tv-ife  has  swallowed  a  small  bottle  of  laudanum." 

"  Who's  to  pay  me  P"  said  the  doctor. 

"  The  captain  will,  I  am  sure ;  he  is  the  owner  of 
the  ship  also,"  you  said.  The  doctor  then  (juietly  threw 
the  bedclothes  off  his  person,  and  after  a  ^ood  stretch. 
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put  his  legs  out  of  bed.  You  could  see  he  was  not 
altogether  unprepared,  for  he  was  clothed  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  flannel  suit.  He,  however,  pulled  on  some 
warm  clothing,  wrapped  his  throat  well  up,  took  up  his 
instrument  box,  and  said,  "  Now,  I  am  ready." 

You  said  to  him,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  have  you 
your  stomach-pump  with  you  ?" 

He  said,  "  No,  what  do  you  want  that  for  ?  '* 

You  replied  that  the  woman  had  taken  laudanum. 

"  Oh,  indeed,**  he  said,  "  then  I  had  better  take  it.'' 
Bo  he  put  down  one  case  and  took  up  another,  and  then 
said, 

"  Come  along,"  and  quietly  led  the  way  out  at  the 
door.  "When  outside  he  looked  at  the  sky,  then  at  the 
policeman,  and  said  to  the  latter,  "Where's  your 
sergeant  ?  " 

"  Round  at  the  office,"  replied  Carroty  Bill,  as  the 
girl  called  him. 

**  Let  us  go  round  to  him,"  said  the  doctor,  and  this 
<»used  another  delay.  The  office  not  being  far  off  we 
soon  got  there.  At  this  point  matters  seemed  to  move  a 
little  more  quickly,  for  the  sergeant  of  police  was  soon  on 
his  way  to  the  boat,  and  no  more  time  was  lost  in  getting 
on  board.  When  you  arrived  the  captain  was  sitting  on 
one  end  of  the  lockers  crying  drunk,  and  his  wife  at  the 
other  end,  with  her  chin  resting  on  her  breast,  her 
liaiids  hanging  by  her  side,  in  a  heavy  doze,  neither 
asleep  nor  awake. 

The  first  thing  the  doctor  did  was  to  undo  her  dress 
and  set  her  on  a  low  seat.  He  then  made  an  attempt  to 
get  the  stomach-pump  down  her  throat ;  but  she  insisted 
on  keeping  her  teeth  clenched  together.     For  some  time 
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the  doctor  tried  to  open  her  mouth,  but  without  success. 
At  length  he  put  somethiu^  to  her  nose,  which  made 
her  forget  to  hold  her  mouth  tight,  and  the  doctor 
seized  the  opportunity  of  opening  it.  He  put  the  handle 
of  a  heavy  hammer  between  her  teeth,  and  by  this 
means  kept  her  mouth  open.  He  then  put  the  pump 
down  her  throat,  and  first  pumped  a  lot  of  water  into 
her,  and  shortly  after  pumped  it  up  again.  With  the 
water  came  some  of  the  laudanum.  Several  times  he 
injected  large  quantities  of  water  into  her  stomach, 
and  then  took  it  up  again  by  means  of  the  pump,  until 
there  was  no  sign  of  laudanum.  He  then  ordered  her 
to  be  taken  on  deck  and  made  to  walk  about.  If  she 
would  not  walk  she  was  to  be  dragged  about,  but  on  no 
4iccount  to  be  allowed  to  fall  asleep.  The  policeman 
and  the  doctor  then  had  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and 
water,  which  they  well  deserved,  and  left  the  ship. 

Here  was  a  nice  little  amusement  for  you  to  lead  the 
-captain's  wife  about  the  decks  for  the  remainder  of  the 
morning.  She  was  heavy,  and,  of  course^  very  sleepy ; 
but  the  doctor  warned  you  that  if  she  was  allowed  to 
fall  asleep  she  would  most  likely  never  wake  again. 
The  idea  of  what  the  result  of  her  falling  asleep  would 
be  frightened  you  so,  that  you  took  care  to  keep  her 
awake,  and  made  yourself  quite  warm  by  pulling  and 
dragging  her  about  the  decks  for  the  following  three 
hours. 

You  had  sent  all  the  crew  below,  and  the  captain  had 
turned  in  and  fallen  fast  asleep.  You  called  him  to 
breakfast  about  eight  o'clock.  When  he  awoke  he  did 
not  seeui  to  be  much  concerned  about  what  had  passed, 
.and  you  did  not  care  to  say  anything  about  it.     He 
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merely  looked  round  and  asked  where  his  wife  was. 
You  pointed  to  her  and  left  the  cabin.  That  morning- 
you  took  your  breakfast  in  the  galley,  as  the  cabin  had 
the  odour  of  everything  that  was  disagreeable. 

A  good  wash  soon  freshened  you  up ;  moreover,  the 
vessel  was  going  into  dock.  You  would  soon  be  able 
to  get  on  shore,  and  as  the  captain  and  his  wife,  who 
had  both  come  to  their  senses,  were  quite  ashamed  to 
look  yoH  in  the  face,  they  were  very  glad  to  give  you 
two  or  three  days*  liberty  on  shore,  and  you  were 
equally  glad  to  get  away. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  repay  a  sailor  for  all  the 
hardships  he  has  been  compelled  to  endure  at  sea. 
WTien  he  gets  on  shore  again  a  feeling  of  onjoymeni 
comes  over  him  that  a  landsman  never  can  feel.  A 
landsman's  everyday  life  on  his  own  element  leads  him 
to  think  nothing  of  it.  When  a  landsman  gets  up  in 
the  morning  he  begins  to  wonder  what  he  shall  do  witli 
himself,  and  whether  he  has  anything  to  do  or  not. 
Most  of  them  wish  the  morning  was  past,  and  when 
the  morning  is  past  they  wish  it  was  evening,  and  when 
the  evening  comes,  then  they  wish  it  was  time  to  go  ta 
bed.  Many  go  to  bed  fearing  they  will  not  be  able  to 
sleep,  and  some  can't  sleep,  and  even  if  they  can  sleep, 
they  wish  it  was  time  to  get  up,  and  so  on ;  they  arc 
wishing  their  whole  existence  away,  and  never  enjoy 
any  part  of  the  day.  But  a  sailor  just  home  from  sea 
drinks  in  long  draughts  of  enjoyment  from  daylight  to 
dark,  and  then  inhales  that  sweet  drink  of  midnight  rest 
that  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  landsman.  Therefore, 
although  there  are  many  drawbacks  to  a  sailor's  life  at 
sea,  still  it  has  its  pleasures  and  advantaj?es. 


•>M 
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You  lost  no  time  in  getting  among  your  Mends;  tibe 
short  time  you  could  remain  on  shore  passed  £ur  too 
quickly,  and  the  days  seemed  ever  .so  much  too  short. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  going  on  board  again,  yoa 
went  cheerfully,  or  at  least  as  cheerfully  as  you  oould 
under  the  following  circumstances. 

It  happened  that  a  sister  of  your's  was  staying  in 
London  at  that  time,  and  you  being  a  great  favoarite 
and  fast  rising  in  your  profession,  a  party  was  given 
on  the  occasion  of  your  last  night  on  shore.  There 
were  many  young  ladies  present,  and  altogether  it  was 
very  enjoyable.  You  were  to  be  on  board  your  ship  in 
the  morning,  as  she  was  to  sail  early  next  day  ;  and  as 
the  party  did  not  break  up  until  nearly  time  for  you  to 
go  on  board,  you  did  not  think  of  going  to  bed,  you 
thought  you  would  be  aU  right,  and  would  be  aUe  to 
have  a  long  sleep  after  you  got  on  board. 

After  being  at  an  evening,  or  rather  a  momii^ 
party,  eating  and  drinking  all  sorts  of  stuff,  tuming-to 
to  work  on  board  of  ship  on  a  cold  winter  morning  is 
not  pleasant,  especially  after  drinking  stuff  you  had 
not  been  used  to,  and  stuff  you  would  have  been  much 
better  without.  So  there  you  were  with  such  a  head- 
ache  that  you  could  hardly  hold  your  head  up.  You 
wished,  as  you  had  often  wished  before  and  since,  that 
the  drink  had  been  somewhere  else  before  you  had 
touched  it,  as  you  foimd  it  nearly  impossible  to  attend 
to  your  duties,  but  too  proud  to  own  that  driiilc  had 
interfered  with  your  being  able  to  do  your  duty.  So 
YOU  crawled  about  the  decks  as  miserable  as  ever  vou 
could  feel,  wishing  it  was  meal  time,  so  that  you  could 
lie  down  for  half-an-hour ;  but  when  the  meal  time  did 
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come  you  found  it  impossible  to  steal  a  moment's  rest. 
During  the  morning  the  vessel  was  hauled  out  of  dock 
and  taken  to  one  of  the  tiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  captain,  seeing  that  you  were  a  little  dull,  lent 
a  hand  and  made  the  vessel  fast  to  one  of  the  other  ships 
moored  in  the  tiers.  When  he  had  made  her  fast,  he 
s^id  he  was  going  on  shore,  and  told  you  to  keep  a  look 
out.  You  were  delighted  to  see  him  go  over  the  side, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  went  forward  to  one 
of  the  men  and  told  him  you  felt  so  unwell  that  you 
must  lie  down,  and  requested  him  to  keep  a  good  look  out 
for  you.  Having  taken  that  precaution,  you  thought 
you  would  steal  a  sleep,  and  went  to  your  berth. 

In  a  short  time  after  laying  your  head  on  your  pillow 
you  were  fast  asleep.  You  could  not  tell  how  long  you 
had  been  asleep  before  you  heard  the  cry  down  the 
companion  that  the  ship  was  all  adrift. 

At  this  time  the  vessel  was  lying  with  her  stem 
towards  London  Bridge,  and  the  flood  tide  was  running 
up.  On  hearing  the  cry  you  jumped  out  of  your  bed, 
and  were  on  deck  in  a  moment.  There  were  no  anchors 
ready  to  let  go,  your  boat  was  on  shore,  and  half  the  crew 
with  her.  There  ypu  were,  all  adrift,  going  helplessly 
with  the  tide  towards  London  Bridge,  and  all  you  could 
do  was  to  rush  frantically  up  and  down  the  deck,  first 
looking  over  the  stern,  then  over  the  bow,  and  could  do 
nothing  more. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  a  ship's  boat  darted  out  from 
one  of  the  tiers  with  two-  men  in  her,  who  were  putting 
their  captain  on  shore.  The  eaptain  immediately  saw 
the  danger  the  vessel  was  in,  and  called  out,  "  GKve  ua 
the  end  of  the  warp,  we  will  run  it  away  for  you.** 
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There  was  a  warp  coiled  at  your  feet,  so  you  took  the 
end  and  threw  it  into  the  boat.  It  was  caught,  and  by 
a  smart  pull  across  the  tide  they  were  in  time  to  take  a 
turn  with  it.  As  soon  as  they  called  out,  "  All  right !  '* 
vou  took  a  turn  round  a  bit-head ;  the  strain  came  on 
quicker  than  you  expected,  it  ran  through  your  hands 
until  they  were  so  hot  that  you  were  almost  compelled 
to  let  go.  Tou  called  to  the  man  to  come  and  lend  you 
a  hand  to  take  another  turn.  He  ran  to  your  assistance,, 
and  with  his  help,  you  got  another  turn  round  the  bit* 
head.  Fathom  after  fathom  was  yeered  away,  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  warp ;  you  cast  your  eye  on  the  deck 
where  the  coil  had  been  lying,  and  saw  it  was  nearly 
all  run  out ;  little  by  little  you  took  more  strain,  until 
the  very  end  was  under  your  feet.  You  took  another 
half  turn,  and  with  the  help  of  the  man,  held  on  to  the 
end  of  the  rope  with  all  your  strength.  It  gave  surge 
after  surge,  which  sent  the  water  flying  out  of  it ;  it 
became  as  taut  and  strait  as  a  bar  of  iron ;  it  stretched 
to  nearly  a  third  of  its  size,  but  did  not  break;  it 
brouffht  the  vessel  up  just  as  the  masts  were  comini;  in 
conti^t  with  one  of  Z  arches  of  I.ndon  Bridge.  A» 
soon  as  she  was  brought  up,  the  vessel  began  to  spring 
ahead,  and  the  warp  became  slack;  but  you  took 
another  turn,  and  the  vessel  was  safe.  Had  the  rope 
had  a  sore  place  in  it,  it  must  have  broken,  and  the 
vessel  would  have  been  dismasted  in  London  river,  and 
caused  you  lasting  disgrace,  for  allowing  drink  to 
interfere  with  your  duties.  Although,  so  to  say,  you 
were  not  to  blame,  as  you  did  not  make  the  ship  fast, 
still  you  could  not  have  denied  that  you  were  in  your 
bed  when  the  vessel  broke  adrift. 
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The  ship  had  not  been  very  long  made  fast  again, 
when  the  captain  came  on  board.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing until  he  was  fairly  landed  on  the  deck ;  then  he 
commenced  to  abuse  you  in  real  good  earnest,  saying, 
over  and  over  again,  what  the  consequences  might  have 
been  if  the  vessel  had  not  been  brought  up  as  cleverly 
as  she  had.  It  was  a  habit  with  the  captain,  that 
when  he  commenced  with  a  round  of  abuse,  he  would 
go  on  with  it,  and  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  round  of  abuse  when  a  boat  came  alongside. 

Up  to  this  you  had  uot  said  a  single  word,  because 
you  felt  guilty,  and  thought  you  deserved  all  you  were 
getting ;  but  when  you  looked  over  the  side  and  saw 
that  it  was  your  sister  and  brother-in-law,  you  turned 
to  him  with  a  sort  of  pitiful  look,  which  he  saw  at 
once. 

He  then  said,  "  Who's  that  alongside  P  '*  You  replied, 
^*  It  is  my  sister  and  her  husband  come  to  see  me."  As 
soon  as  you  told  him  that,  he  changed  his  time,  and 
while  handing  your  sister  over  the  ship's  side  and  on  to 
the  deck,  began  to  praise  you  and  denounce  himself  as 
a  thick-headed,  lubberly  fellow,  because  he  had  not 
properly  made  the  ship  fast,  and  wound  up  by  saying 
that  it  woidd  have  served  him  right  if  the  vessel  had 
lost  her  masts.  He  continued  telling  your  sister  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  cleverness  of  her  brother,  who 
was  one  of  the  smartest  feUows  in  the  world,  it  might 
have  lost  him  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds. 

With  all  his  bullying,  this  captain  had  a  good  heart, 
especially  when  there  was  no  drink  about ;  but  when 
saturated  with  drink — which  was  seldom  the  case — he 

23 
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was  like  a  bmte,  as  in  the  case  of  bis  wife  poiaoaing 
herself,  therefore  he  was  one  of  the  many  who  never 
ought  to  tonch  grog.  He  made  himsrff  very  agreeable 
to  Tonr  brother-in-hnr  and  his  wife,  and  they  q)ent  a 
Terr  jdeasant  evening  on  board. 

Much  to  your  disappointment  the  vessel  was  new  put 
in  the  coasting  trade,  and  you  were  offered  the  chief 
officer's  berth,  which  you  accepted,  bong  told  that  it 
was  likely  the  vessel  might  be  chartered  again  to  go  a 
foreign  voyage. 

The  next  trip  you  made  was  to  Goole.  The  ship  was 
in  ballast,  and  being  winter  time,  you  did  not  much 
like  the  mud-larking  up  the  Humber.  Tou,  however, 
stuck  to  the  vessel,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be  char- 
tered for  a  long  voyage,  when  you  woidd  still  hold  the 
dignified  post  of  sailing-master.  You  had  become  far 
too  great  a  man  to  be  the  mate  of  a  coaster,  although 
you  could  not  be  in  a  better  portion  for  learning  to  . 
handle  a  vessel  properly.  After  being  in  Ooole  for 
some  days,  where  you  were  very  kindly  treated  by  the 
captain  and  his  wife's  fEonily,  the  vessel  was  chartered 
for  several  coasting  voyages.  But  this  you  did  not  care 
for,  and  asked  Captain  T —  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  look  for  another  mate,  as  you  were  deter- 
mined to  go  in  the  foreign  trade.  About  a  week  after- 
wards another  mate  was  foxmd,  and  after  saying  good- 
bye to  the  captain,  his  wife,  and  a  very  interesting 
daughter  whose  acquaintance  you  had  made,  you  left 
the  ship  and  put  up  at  the  hotel  at  Ooole,  where  you 
remained  a  few  days. 

From-  Goole  you  made  your  way  to  London  by 
steamer  from  HulL  On  retunung  to  London  you  again 
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attended  the  Naval  Academy,  to  finish  your  studies  in 
navigation. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  masters  in  the  merchant 
service  were  required  to  pass  an  examination,  although 
it  was  not  then  compulsory,  bat  voluntary,  and  as  yon 
thought  that  the  holding  of  a  master's  certificate  would 
be  advantageous,  you  made  application  at  the  Trinity 
House  in  London  to  be  examined.  The  rules  were  that 
you  must  have  served  a  given  time  as  seaman  and  alsot 
as  mate,  and  be  able  to  produce  certificates  for  sobriety 
and  good  conduct.  Having  complied  with  the  rules^ 
and  paid  a  fee  of  two  guineas,  you  were  allowed  to  be 
examined,  and  if  you  passed,  a  certificate  was  granted, 
which  enabled  you  to  take  oommand  of  a  ship  and  navi- 
gate her  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  184 —  such  a  oertificate  was  granted  you,, 
and  armed  with  that  you  looked  out  for  a  ship,  and 
were  not  long  in  getting  employed. 

The  vessel  you  had  now  engaged  in  was  called  the 
"  J — ."  She  was  a  brig  of  about  260  tons  register,  and 
was  what  would  be  known  among  sailors  as  a  clipper 
brig,  not  a  "  poor  man's  "  ship.  She  was  of  handsome 
appearance,  and  very  heavy  rigged,  with  tall  rakish 
masts  and  rather  square  yards.  She  carried  a  jolly 
sailor  at  her  figure-head,  and  had  painted  ports.  Alto- 
gether she  was  not  much  unlike  a  man-of-war,  and 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  slaver ;  at  any  rate  she 
was  not  like  an  ordinary  merchant  vesseL  When  you 
joined  her  she  was  lying  in  the  London  Docks,  with 
only  a  shipkeeper  on  board. 

She  belonged  to  the  very  eminent  firm  of  L.,  C,  and 
W.;  all  three  had  been  old  shipmasters,  and  well  under- 
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stood  the  management  of  their  ships.  Their  tcsscIs 
were  sent  to  sea  in  good  order  and  were  sailed  to  leaye 
a  profit.  They  were  excellent  judges  of  what  a  ship 
could  do ;  that  is  to  sa j,  they  knew  how  she  woold 
maif  what  she  would  carry,  what  her  expenses  would 
be,  and,  above  all,  what  freight  she  would  leave.  They 
were  a  class  of  men  who  would  not  take  a  poor  freight, 
and  would  never  allow  any  of  their  ships  to  pass  out  of 
the  dock-gates  on  an  outward  bound  voyage  without  a 
cargo  that  would  realise  a  profit,  and  insured  their 
vessels  m  their  own  office.  Having  been  sailors 
themselves,  they  well  knew,  when  they  were  engaging 
a  man,  whether  he  was  a  sailor  or  not ;  they  knew  by 
the  shape  of  the  face,  the  hardness  of  the  hands,  tho 
general  build,  and  the  answers  to  one  or  two 
questions,  whether  the  applicant  was  a  competent 
sailor. 

This  firm  was  not  in  the  habit  of  sailing  such  small 
vessels  as  the  brig  "  J — ."  The  ships  they  owned  were 
generally  of  a  large  size,  often  employed  by  (Govern- 
ment for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores, 
imd  many  a  fat  job  used  to  be  secured  by  them 
because  they  were  men  who  understood  their  business. 
Whatever  they  tmdertook  to  do  they  did  welL 

It  so  happened  that  about  this  time  a  small  detach- 
ment of  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  St.  Helena,  and  the 
Oovemment  advertised  for  tenders  to  take  them  there. 
This  advertisement,  as  a  matter  of  course,  met  the  eye 
of  the  firm  of  L.,  C,  &  W.,  and  they  sent  in  a  tender 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  same.  The  vessel  was  sur- 
veyed, passed,  and  accordingly  fitted  out  for  troops, 
was  laid  on  the  berth  in  the  Hermitage  Basin, 
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London  Docks,  to  receivo  cargo  for  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  there  was  no 
regulation  as  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  required  for 
troops,  as  was  made  later  on.  Moreover  a  vessel  of 
250  tons  register  was  not  considered  a  small  ship 
in  those  days,  and  so  long  as  she  could  give  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  and  the  proper  height  between 
decks  she  was  eligible  for  troops. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  your  life  you  began  to  be 
aware  that  you  were  of  some  importance,  that  you  had 
responsibilities,  and  that  your  receipt  for  goods  received 
for  shipment  and  delivery  at  the  port  of  destination 
was  duly  honoured,  and  felt  very  proud  indeed  to 
see  written  on  a  board  which  was  hanging  on  the  main 
rigging — **No  bills  of  lading  will  be  signed  without 
the  mate's  receipt." 

The  carpenters  were  set  to  work  to  fit  the  vessel  up 
for  the  troops,  the  cargo  began  to  arrive,  and  you  were 
up  to*  your  eyes  in  work,  but  as  happy  as  the  days  were 
long. 

One  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  used  to  visit  the 
ship  regularly  every  day,  in  order  to  see  that  all  went 
right.  They  left  nothing  to  chance,  and  therefore 
everything  went  on  smoothly. 

All  this  time  you  were  in  full  charge,  as  no  captain  had 
yet  been  appointed.  Of  course  you  were  anxious  lo  learn 
what  sort  of  a  skipper  you  were  likely  to  have ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  vessel  was  nearly  ready  for  sea  that  a 
captain  joined  her,  and  when  he  did  so  you  thought 
him  a  quiet  sort  of  man.  He  was  a  good  sailor,  but 
beyond  that  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  about 
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Vun,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  He  did  his  work  and 
you  did  yours,  and  such  being  the  case  everything  went 
well. 

In  due  course  the  cargo  was  put  on  board,  the  troops 
embarked,  and  everything  made  ready  to  sail,  for  which 
purpose  she  was  hauled  into  the  outer  basin  so  as  to 
leave  the  docks  with  the  morning  tide. 

On  a  cold  winter  morning,  the  decks  covered  with 
snow,  every  rope  which  had  been  used  for  hauling  the 
ship  about  frozen  as  stiff  as  an  iron  bar,  no  fires  alight, 
no  hot  coffee,  only  half  the  crew  on  board,  and  they 
not  quite  sober,  high  water  nigh  at  hand — for  tide  will 
wait  for  no  man — the  pilot  asking  for  the  mate,  and 
the  mate  saying  *'  Here  am  I" — the  ship  was  moored 
outside  the  dock-gates. 

The  pilot  wants  to  know  where  the  men  are ;  the 
men  are  not  to  be  foimd,  and  when  found,  not  of  much 
use.  So  there  is  no  help  for  it,  what  has  to  be  done 
you  must  do  yourself.  The  owner  is  standing  on  the 
quay  looking  on,  and  you  say  to  yourself,  "  If  I  were 
he  I  should  be  at  home  and  in  bed." 

At  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  out  in  the  cold  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
momingy  but  it  is  especially  nasty  work  when  outward 
bound.  Moreover,  instead  of  standing  by  and  ordering 
this,  that,  and  the  other  to  be  done,  you  had  to  do  it 
yourself;  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  buckle  to, 
take  hold  of  the  frozen  end  of  the  warp,  pass  it  along, 
and  not  stand  snivelling,  because  the  crew  either 
would  not  or  could  not  lend  a  hand.  The  thing  had 
to  be  done,  so  it  was  no  use  standing  looking  at  it,  and 
once  well  at  work  you  soon  bcj^^an  to  get  warm. 
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One  by  one  the  crew  termed  np,  «i^  little  by  little 
the  ship  was  moved  towsrdfi  Hie  dock-gate,  when  the 
warp  was  passed  to  the  steam-tug ;  and  away  wont  the 
good  and  smart  brig  "  J — "  down  London  river. 
Having  troops  on  board,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  at 
WoolwicSi  to  receiTe  Government  stores.  When  we 
asTived  there  the  ebb  tide  was  fast  running  down,  and 
the  vessel  had  to  be  turned  round  in  order  to  make  her 
fast  to  the  buoy,  so  as  to  avoid  letting  go  the  anchor. 

The  buoy  the  vessel  was  to  be  made  fast  to  was  listed 
weH  over  by  the  strength  of  the  tide^  and  the  splashes 
of  water  flying  over  it  had  fix)zen  and  left  a  glassy-like 
snrfiice.  In  order  to  make  the  vessd  fast,  some  one 
had  to  spring  on  to  the  buoy  and  reeve  a  rc^  through  the 
ring  iixed  in  it.  This  task  required  a  smart  fellow  for 
its  performance,  the  vessel  being  held  by  the  steam- 
tug  and  the  buoy  rolling  and  yawing  about.  You 
looked  aroxmd  for  some  one  to  jump  down  on  the  buoy, 
and  called  out, 

^  Now,  some  smart  fellow,  jump  down  there  on  that 
buoy,  and  pass  the  rope  through  the  ring."  No  one 
seemed  to  move,  so  you  called  out, 

**  What's  the  matter  with  you,  are  you  frightened  of 
it,  or  what  'f  " 

One  of  them  growled  out,  "  That's  no  place  to  send 
a  man."  You  took  a  look  at  the  buoy,  and  said  to  your- 
self, **  By  George,  that  is  rather  an  ugly  place  to  send 
a  man,"  and  while  thus  thinking  the  pilot  called  out, 

^*  Now,  Mr.  Mate,  are  you  going  to  give  it  up  for  a 
iMid  job  ?  "  Those  wcwrds  nettled  you,  and  you  colkd  out, 

"Give  it  up,  no.  Who  are  you  talking  to?"  at  the 
same  time  you  sprang  over  the  bon's,  took  hold  of  the 
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standing  port  of  the  cat-fall,  and  waa  down  on  the  icy 
baoy  in  a  moment.  The  pilot  saw  yon  do  this^  and 
perhaps  feeling  sorry  that  he  had  riled  you,  he  sprang 
forward  and  said, 

"  Look  out  that  the  mate  does  not  get  overboard." 
While  the  words  were  coming  out  of  his  mouth  both 
feet  went  from  under  you,  and  the  next  instant  yoa 
were  over  head  and  ears  in  the  river. 

''  One  hand  for  yourself  and  the  other  for  the  Queen'* 
is  an  old  saying,  one  that  is  never  forgotten  by  good 
sailors,  and  especially  when,  in  a  rage,  you  spring  on  to 
a  slippery  buoy.  The  words,  however,  were  fresh  in 
your  mind,  and  you  had  taken  care  to  retain  your  hold 
of  the  standing  part  of  the  cat-fall  while  you  rove  the 
ropo  through  the  ring  with  the  other,  and  as  soon  as 
you  found  yourself  going  you  held  on  to  both. 

After  the  first  sousing  you  gave  your  head  a  shake, 
to  throw  the  water  out  from  among  the  curls  that  were 
hanging  round  your  neck ;  you  found  it  warmer  in  the 
water  than  out  of  it,  so  you  stopped  in  it  until  you  had 
moored  the  vesseL  There  was,  however,  an  idea  in 
your  mind  that  you  were  very  nearly  gone,  and  it  sug- 
gested to  you  the  necessity  of  being  more  careful,  or  you 
would  make  a  mess  of  it  some  day. 

The  vessel  being  moored  and  the  stores  taken  on 
board,  with  the  last  of  the  ebb  tide,  sail  was  set,  and 
with  a  fresh,  fair  wind  the  ship  started  on  her  voyage. 

It  is  a  saying  among  sailors,  that  once  well  started 
on  your  voyage,  half  the  outward  bound  passage  is  over, 
and  this  is  true,  because  one  thing  and  the  other  often 
happens  to  detain  a  vessel,  and  there  is  often  much 
bother  and  trouble  to  get  out  of  port ;  but  once  fairly 
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started,  everything  in  a  well-conducted  ship  is  put 
right  and  made  comfortable,  and  you  feel  quite  at 
home. 

A  quick  run  down  the  English  Channel,  a  fair  wind 
imtil  you  get  into  the  north-east  trades,  then  a  fort- 
night's run  before  the  wind,  and  you  are  in  the 
doldrums,  not  far  from  the  line.  It  was  when  your 
vessel  .arriyed  there  that  the  captain  informed  you 
he  was  going  to  try  the  eastern  passage  to  the  Island 
of  St.  Helena. 

The  eastern  passage  from  England  to  St.  Helena 
means  that  your  vessel  crosses  the  line  one  or  two 
degrees  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  From  tha 
former  you  make  your  way  along  the  TVest  African 
coast,  where  you  meet  with  calms,  squalls,  rains,  fever,, 
and  everything  else  that  is  uncomfortable  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  which  at  times  makes  only  irom  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  half-scorched 
by  the  sun  during  many  hours  of  the  day.  The  brig, 
however,  being  a  fast  sailer,  did  better  than  most  vessels 
would  have  done,  and  was  soon  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  men-of-war  that 
were  looking  after  the  slavers. 

Early  one  morning,  when  a  light  breeze  was  blow- 
ing on  the  beam,  and  the  vessel  going  about  five  knots 
an  hour,  a  sail,  which  was  fast  overhauling  the  brig, 
was  seen  from  the  mast-head  on  the  weather-quarter, 
and  as  she  neared  your  vessel,  you  could  see  that  she 
carried  an  extraordinary  amount  of  canvas.  For 
some  reason  or  other  your  captain  clapped  every  stitcli 
of  canvas  he  could  muster  on  to  his  vessel,  and  then* 
commenced  a  chase. 
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The  other  vessel  seeing  tiiat  more  xsanyas  had  been 
s3t  on  yours,  sent  up  sliding  gunter-masts  fore  and 
:ift,  and  light  sail  after  sail  was  set  on  them  until  she 
appeared  twice  as  large  as  she  really  was.  But  the 
brig  **  J —  "  was  verj'^  fast,  and  it  took,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  faster  vessel  to  catch  her.  The  chase  con- 
tinued all  that  day,  and  as  night  came  on  the  man-of- 
war  was  still  hull  down  on  the  weather^quarter,  and  of 
course  was  soon  lost  sight  of. 

During  the  night  your  brig  was  kept  on  her  course, 
her  head  being  pointed  direct  for  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena,  and  the  breeze  continued  so  as  to  cause  the 
vessel  to  make  six  knots  per  hour. 

Next  morning  the  man-of-war  could  be  seen  almost 
in  the  same  position  on  the  {K>Tt  quarter,  but  towards 
eight  bells  the  wind  slackened  and  gradually  died 
away  to  a  three-knot  breeze,  and  not  long  after  this 
three  boats  were  seen  pulling  towards  your  vessri. 

As  the  boats  approached  the  English  ensign  was 
hoisted,  but  not  a  sail  was  taken  in.  One  of  the  military 
officers  on  board  the  "J — "  remonstrated  with  thecaptain, 
saying  that  out  of  compliment  he  ought  to  heave-to,  as 
tlio  man-of-war  had  evidently  taken  our  vessel  for  a 
slaver.  The  captain,  however,  like  many  other  English 
captains  when  they  are  in  a  bilious  mood,  was  pig-headed. 
He  stood  on  his  dignity  and  would  not  heave-to. 

The  boats  continued  to  gain  on  us,  while  the  ships 
kci)t  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  As  the  lx»ats 
i'losed  on  the  brig  they  iired  a  gun  as  a  signal  to 
heave- to.  Then  the  Ciiptain  condescended  to  lay  the 
muinyard  aback.  As  the  vessel's  way  ^va<i  stopped,  the 
lightest  and  fastest  boat  was  soon  alougside. 
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There  was  no  mistaking  the  disappointment  oa  tHe 
faces  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  man-»of-war.  ISiey 
had  seen  the  heads  of  the  troops  over  the  ship's  rail, 
and  as  they  wore  black  Scotch  caps,  appeared  like  a 
crowd  of  slaves  on  the  brig's  deck.  As  soon  as  the  first 
boat  ascertained  that  the  vessel  was  not  a  slaver,  the 
jolly  Jack-tars  laughed  good-natoredly  at  the  "sell," 
and  were  soon  on  deck  fraternising  with  the  troops,  and 
having  some  breakfast.  The  officers  of  course  were 
asked  into  the  cabin  to  breakfast,  but  one  of  the 
younger  officers  was  on  the  look-out  with  yourself  on 
deck,  and  you  got  into  conversation  with  him,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  do  me  a 
favour  when  you  arrive  at  St.  Helena." 

You  replied,  "  I  shall  be  most  happy." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  must  tell  you  that  one  of  our 
young  officers  died  the  other  day,  and  he  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  in  St.  Helena.  She  is  a 
very  beautiful  girl,  and  we  call  her  Penel(^>e,  afber  the 
name  of  our  ship  ;  but  some  of  the  people  on  the  island 
call  her  the  '  Mountain  Maid.'  "  Having  told  you 
that  much,  he  said  you  would  easily  find  her.  "  What 
I  wish  you  to  do  is  to  go  to  "  T —  Hall,"  ask  to  see 
her,  and  break  the  sad  news  gently,  then  give  her  this 
letter,  which  her  lover  wrote  on  his  dying  bed." 

You  promised  to  do  as  he  desired. 

After  the  man-of-war's  men  had  refi^eshed  themselves 
and  rested,  they  again  took  their  boats  and  made  for 
their  ship. 

A  few  days  after  this  incident  the  vessel  had  a  steady 
breeze  from  the  south-east,  and  in  a  short  time  aiTivcd 
at  the  pretty  little  island  of  St.  Helena. 
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Landing  tlie  troops  and  the  (JoTemment  stores  was 
only  the  work  of  a  couple  of  days,  bat  the  vesad  having 
on  board  about  150  tons  of  merchandise,  it  took  some 
time  to  get  rid  of  that.  During  the  time  the  cargo  was 
Ijeing  discharged,  you  had  an  opportunity  of  going  on 
shore  and  viewing  the  place,  as  well  as  enjoying  your- 
self among  the  kind-hearted  people  of  that  ever  to  be 
remembered  inland. 

You  went  on  shore  the  very  first  Sunday,  and  went 
to  flee  the  soldier's  daughter  who  had  come  out  in  the 
nhip.  Although  she  had  only  one  eye  she  was  very 
pretty,  especially  if  you  did  not  get  on  the  blind  side 
of  her,  and  if  you  did  do  so,  she  was  not  to  be  despised. 
Having  paid  her  a  visit,  in  the  course  of  which  her 
friends  entertained  you,  as  a  matter  of  course,  you 
went  up  the  hill  to  Longwood,  to  get  a  sight  of 
Napoleon's  grave,  and  also  the  house  in  which  he 
lived.  The  g^ve,  however,  was  first  visited,  and  in 
order  to  get  to  it  you  had  to  pass  down  a  steep  hill 
from  a  small  hotel,  caUed  Fuller's  HoteL  The 
pathway  down  the  hill  was  winding  and  overgrown 
with  various  kinds  of  trees.  It  was  your  good  fortune 
to  be  shown  down  to  the  grave  by  one  who  knew 
the  place  well,  a  real  Yamstock  (t>.)  bom  in  St. 
Helena.  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  say  that  she  was  a 
half-caste,  because  she  was  not.  She,  however,  had  a 
very  good  dash  of  the  tar-brush  in  her  blood — ^not  on 
her  Hkin,  mind,  that  was  white,  but  the  black  blood 
would  shine  through  it,  and  of  course  there  was  the 
tint  of  red  in  her  face,  but  the  black,  or  rather  tar- 
brush blood  shone  throup^h  that  also.  Her  hair  did  not 
grow  on  the  two  ends  and  leave  the  bight  upwards. 
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Oh,  dear,  no;  it  was  long,  naturally  wavy,  and  jet 
black.  Any  person  who  has  seen  these  girls  will  know 
that  their  eyes  are  dark,  large,  and  sparkling.  This 
girl  was  so  jolly  that  you  could  not  help  looking  into 
her  face,  and  while  doing  so  your  eyes  caught  hers  and 
for  a  moment  you  felt  a  little  stupid,  and  she  seemed 
more  so.  You,  however,  went  on,  keeping  her  in  roars 
of  laughter  all  the  way.  There  was  something  so  pure 
and  innocent  about  her,  that  you  could  not  help  liking 
her.  You  sat  down  on  the  roadside  together  and  had 
a  long  chat.  A  very  short  time  after  that,  you  were 
going  down  the  hill  hand  in  hand  together,  and  became 
very  good  friends  indeed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
you  met  her  father  and  mother.  You  were  astonished 
to  see  how  much  darker  than  their  daughter  they  were; 
but  it  was  explained  that  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  was 
noted  for  containing  many  different  specimens  of  the 
human  race,  and,  of  course,  various  tints  of  skin,  but 
the  mixture  did  not  seem  to  degenerate  the  softer  sex, 
but  the  reverse. 

On  aiTiving  at  the  grave  of  Napoleon,  of  course  you 
had  to  write  your  name  in  a  book,  and  you  might  write 
a  verse  under  it,  but  not  being  of  a  poetical  turn  of 
mind,~you  did  not  do  that.  You  saw  that  some  hod 
done  so;  and  among  the  little  notes  were  samples 
of  the  mind  of  some  of  the  visitors.  For  instance 
there  was  a  notice  from  a  sailor,  and  he  was  content  to 
write  the  following : 

"  I  belong  to  a  schooner." 

TTnder  that  some  other  fellow  had  ^mtten  : 

**  Oh,  indeed,  then  I  don't ;  I  belong  to  a  barque !" 

Next  there  followed : 
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**  Oh,  dear  me,  I  hmre  seen  B'l^deoa's  gniTe !" 

Then  f oUoved : 

'' And  there  imot  much  in  that;  hope  yon  ere  grati- 
fied.'' 

Xext — ^"By  Jore  I  am,  finom  May  bound  to  Juij^ 
AnguBt,  and  September,  and  hopes  as  how  I  shall  gel 
there  safe  and  sound ;  then,  Polly,  you  may  look  out 
for  sqnalla." 

Then  comes  a  wag,  who  writes : 

''  The  above  old  coon  looks  more  like  December  and 
Januanr.    m  have  his  PoUvI  I" 

■r  • 

Under  this,  in  a  good  handwriting — 

•  I  hare  «eeQ  the  \rarriorV  ^^n^rt ; 
How  Will  tbcT  (lid  behave 

« 

To  pot  him  there. 
So  let  OS  stare." 

*So  long  as  Mi&  B has  tea  and  bread  and  batter. 

Hang  me  if  I  will  ever  cut  her.'^ 


^Oh.  at  this  j^vv  one  stands  and 
Becaii%  he  ha?  missed  the  girl 
With  the  Luv'e  bhick  eyea." 

"  I  belong  to  a  full-rigged  ship,  hove  down  with  a 
hole  in  her  bottom.     Can  find  it,  and  don't  want  to.'' 

Then  under  the  above  was  written : 

"  I  have  been  dining  off  one  of  Solomon's  lame  ducks, 
one  of  Tommy  Ward's.  He  is  gone  ;  God  bless  him, 
let  him  go." 

"  I  belong  to  a  brig  just  arrived  from  the  Straits 
of  Bala — Gam-Cbm — where  the  river  was  so  narrow 
that  the  ship's  mainyard  could  not  be  swung  for  the 
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monkey's    tails    getting  in  the  sheaTe-holes  of   the 
blocks/' 

^  And  after  turning  the  sheaves  round  and  round. 
On  this  craggy  isle  I  am  found 
Looking  at  Napoleon's  grave.'' 

There  were  a  large  number  of  jottings,  all  of  ther.i 
displaying  some  sort  of  kindly  feeling  for  the  greut 
warrior. 

After  visiting  the  grave,  you  went  and  had  a  look  at 
the  house  at  Longwood,  which  was  visited  by  almost 
every  person  who  came  to  the  island.  There  was 
nothing  of  interest  about  the  place,  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  great  man  had  lived  and  died  there.  The 
distance  from  Longwood.  to  "  T —  Hall "  was  not  great, 
whore  the  mountain  maid  lived,  and  you  thought  this 
a  good  time  for  delivering  the  letter  and  message  to  the 
young  lady. 

On  your  way  to  the  house  you  began  to  think  of  the 
awful  message  you  had  to  deliver,  and  wondered  what  the 
young  lady  you  .were  about  to  meet  would  be  like,  and 
how  she  woidd  receive  your  news.  For  her  sake  you 
had  put  on  a  solemn  look ;  you  commenced  to  think  about 
dead  people,  and  how  different  they  looked  when  dead,  as 
compared  to  what  they  did  when  alive.  You  recollected 
seeing  dead  bodies  floating  up  and  down  the  river  dur- 
ing the  time  your  vessel  was  lying  at  Calcutta.  All  the 
doleful  things  you  could  bring  to  mind  passed  before  your 
mental  vision,  and  you  succeeded  in  working  up  a  very 
sorrowful  feeling. 

You  felt  quite  deserted,  and  thought  yourself  in  a 
proper  state  {dr  delivering  the  message^— so  on  you 
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went,  looking  ss  doll  ss  erer  yoa  eonld,  all  tlie  time 
thinking  of  dead  people. 

On  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  hall,  and  seeing  the 
honse,  you  ranked  it  among  the  first  dwellings  on  the 
isbnd.  It  was  a  long,  low  building,  only  <me  storey 
high,  standing  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  which  was 
surrounded  by  higher  hills.  Round  it  were  dusters  of 
trees,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  grow  too  dose  to 
the  house,  a  garden  space  being  left  all  round,  which 
was  filled  with  the  most  choice  {danta.  Altogether  the 
pLice  had  the  appearance  of  being  occupied  by  persons 
of  refined  taste. 

Having  taken  a  good  look  at  the  house  outside,  yon 
said  to  yourself,  ''  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is 
inside?"  Tou  felt  a  little  strange  as  you  walked 
past  the  lodge  and  up  through  the  grounds,  but  at 
length  arrived  at  the  hall  door,  and  rang  the  visiUns* 
bell.  The  summons  was  answered  by  a  servant,  who 
a.«kcd  whom  vou  wished  to  see.  You  told  her  that 
you  had  a  letter  from  the  coast.  She  seemed  pleased, 
of  course,  thinking  it  was  <70od  news,  and  asked  if  you 
would  walk  in.  You  did  so,  and  after  xou  were  in,  she 
closed  the  hall  door,  showed  you  into  the  drawing-room, 
requested  you  to  take  a  seat  on  the  8ofi^  and  as  soon  as 

Tou  were  seated  she  said  there  was  no  one  in  the  house 

• 

but  herself^  but  that  the  young  lady  you  wished  to  see 
would  be  in  very  shortly.  While  she  was  telling  you 
this  she  looked  in  your  face  with  a  pair  of  the  largest 
and  bri<rhtest  black  eves  that  vou  ever  saw  in  vour  life. 
She  seemed  to  fasten  her  eyes  so  intensely  upon  you,  that 
you  felt  quite  confused,  and  when  she  saw  that  you  were 
so,  she  said,  **  pray^  don't  be  firightened,*  I  am  not  going 
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to  hurt  you.  You  did  not  care  to  take  your  eyes 
away,  being  sure  she  would  give  way  first,  so  you  let 
her  have  the  full  force  of  your  gazo,  which  caused  her  1 3 
look  down  on  the  floor.  You  then  approached  her, 
and  as  she  made  no  attempt  to  get  away;  sailor-like,  you 
put  your  hand  under  her  chin,  and  thought  there  was 
no  harm  in  doing  so.  She  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  in 
the  leasty  but  stood  with  one  hand*  on  the  couch,  with 
her  back  towards  it^  and  continued  to  look;  down  on  the 
floor. 

Her  name  was  Le  Andeni*  She  was  about  the  age 
of  seventeen^  iond  tall,  round,  but  far  from  stout; 
her  shoulders  were  round  and  somewhat  broad,  but  her 
waist  was  very  slender.  In  complexion  she  wos  what 
might  be  called  a  very  bright  mulatto.  Her  hair  was 
jet  black,  and  not  only  was  it  so,  but  it  sparicled  and 
shone  as  if  it  had  been  polished,  and  would<  give  some 
trouble  to  spoil  its  lustra.  It  was  long  and  wavy,  just 
pleasingly  so^  as  if  a  breeze  was  blowing  upon  it  strong 
enough  to  make  a  wave,  but  not  to  create  a  breaker. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  black,  but  not 
that  the  other  part  of  them  was  pure  white.  Still  it 
was  so,  the  black  and  white  forming  a  delightful  con- 
trast, and  they  were  so  melting  that  you  could  not  help 
watching  them  as  they  moved  slowly  about,  without  a 
flash  in  them  or  anything  like  a  rebuke.  You  could 
see  there  was  a  touch  of  the  negro  about  her  nose,  but 
the  mixture  with  the  negro  nose  must  have  been  an 
awful  Roman,  because  hers  was  nearly  straight,  but 
still  a  little — just  a  little — spread  over  her  face.  Had 
it  not  been  for  one  thing  she  would  have  been  a  perfect 
beauty,  as  a  mulatto.      Her  defect  tras  not  so  disagree- 

24 
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able  either  when  you  became  a  little  used  to  it^  because 
it  was  such  an  outrageous  defect,  namdy,  she  had  over 
her  face  many  sun-freckles,  not  yery  small  either,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  indeed,  they  would  have  passed 
for  black  had  it  not  been  for  her  jet  eyebrows  and  long 
eyelashes,  the  latter,  when  dosed,  making  a  graceful 
mark,  half  a  match  for  her  eyebrows.  The  sun-freckles 
seemed  to  disfigure  her  face  at  first  sights  but  the  latter 
was  so  very  pretty  that,  after  looking  at  her  a  while,  yon 
would  say,  "  Never  mind  the  freckles ;  had  it  not  been 
for  them  she  would  have  been  too  pretty/' 

Her  disposition  was  extremely  feminine,  very  kind 
and  gentle.  A  strange  feeling  came  over  you  in  her 
presence,  and  you  told  her  that  she  need  not  leave  tho 
drawiDg-room  imtil  her  mistress  came  home.  Of  course 
YOU  knew  it  was  verj*  wrong,  but  as  you  were  a  stranger^ 
and  there  were  many  valuables  in  the  room,  you  thought 
she  might  like  to  remain  and  watch  them.  She  seemed 
to  think  so  too,  as  she  did  not  want  much  persuading. 

After  remaining  in  the  room  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  the  young  lady  for  whom  you  had  the  letter 
came  home.  She  was  on  horseback,  and  had  evidently 
been  riding  hard.  Her  long  brown  hair  had  fallen 
loose,  and  as  she  rode  pa^it  you  could  see  that  she  had 
the  ends  of  it  under  the  seat  of  her  dress  between  her 
ridiiig-babit  and  the  saddle.  She  lifted  her  knee  over 
the  crutch  and  slipped  down  from  the  saddle  gcnth% 
turning  her  face  towards  it  as  she  touched  the  ground 
with  hor  feet.  You  had  time  to  look  at  her  as  she 
gathered  up  her  riding-habit  from  under  her  feet.  She 
was  tall  and  ladylike,  and  the  freshness  of  the  rose  was 
on  her  well-formed  face,  only  a  little  more  beautiful 
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iliaa  her  pure  white  and  clear  skin.  Her  maid^  Le 
Andeniy  went  up  to  her  while  she  was  thus  gathering 
«p  her  dress  and  spoke  with  her.  You  saw  her  look 
sharp  round  towards  the  window  where  you  were ;  it 
was  evident  that  she  saw  you,  for  she  at  once  dropped  her 
riding  whip  and  rushed  into  the  hall.  You  expected 
that  she  was  coming  straight  into  the  room,  but  in  this 
you  were  mistaken.  You  could  hear  her  go  into  another 
^apartment  and  shut  the  door. 

Shortly  after  Le  Andeni  passed  the  window  in  her 
hat  and  scarf.  ''  Goodness  me/'  you  thought  to  your- 
self, *'  here  I  am  alone  again  in  the  house  with  one  of 
the  young  ladies  this  time.  What  shaU  I  do  P  How 
shall  I  tell  her  the  fearful  news  P"  And  while  you  were 
thus  thinking,  you  heard  footsteps,  and  in  another 
moment  the  drawing-room  door  opened  gently  and  in 
stepped  the  picture  of  an  English  beauty.  The  riding- 
habit  had  been  cast  off,  and  in  lieu  of  it  a  blue  and 
white  muslin  dress  had  been  placed  oyot  that  exquisite 
form,  with  only  a  little  rich  lace  round  the  neck  and 
wrists  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  blue  and  white. 

As  she  entered  you  stood  up  and  faced,  her,  and  felt 
your  face  growing  hot.  You  thought  of  Le  Andeni, 
4md  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  yourself.  She,  seeing  your 
face  get  hot^  seemed  to  take  the  reflection  firom  it,  and  the 
^hite  of  her  charming  face  became  a  little  pink,  as  did 
that  of  her  neck.  You  became  so  confused  that  you 
<»uld  not  utter  a  word.  She  was  quite  collected,  and 
.came  xxp  to  you  with  a  sweet  smile,  aaying, 

**  I  imderstand  you  are  £ram  the  coiwt.  You  hay^ 
news  for  meP  How  very  kind  of  you  to  wait  so  loiDg<^ 
I  hope  Le  Andeni  attended  to  you.^' 
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At  the  mention  of  that  name  you  became  mor& 
oonfosed.    She  noticed  your  confusion,  and  said, 

''  I  fear  you  have  bad  news.  Oh,  pray  tell  me ;  da 
not  hesitate.     Tell  me,  did  you  see  him  P" 

She  put  her  tiny  hand  on  yours,  and  with  beseeching 
looks,  said,  orer  and  over  again,  ^'  Bid  you  see  him  P" 

For  a  while  you  could  not  answer,  but  at  length  you 
replied,  "  I  did  not.*' 

"Then,  pray  tell  me,  is  he  wellP" 

All  this  time  you  were  so  bewildered  that  you  could 
scarcely  open  your  mouth. 

''  Oh,"  she  said,  "you  have  the  look  of  an  English 
sailor  ;  you  must  be  brave  ;  tell  me  the  worst.  He 
is  dead,  is  he  not  P  Oh,  tell  me."  She  took  one  of 
your  hands  in  both  of  hers,  and,  looking  up  in  your 
face  imploringly,  said, 

"  If  it  is  so,  say  the  dreadful  word.  Is  he  dead  P 
Say  yes  or  no.  I  can  bear  the  suspense  no  longer ; 
for  mercy's  sake  say  one  or  the  otHer."  She  had 
turned  deadly  pale.  You  saw  her  agony  and  were 
terrified  at  her  earnest  look.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  be 
piercing  you.  At  length  you  said,  "  Yes,  he  is  dead." 
She  lifted  her  hands  above  her  head,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  falling  forward  on  the  floor  with  her  face  downwards, 
but  you  caught  her  under  both  arms  and  turned  her 
face  gently  towards  you.  Her  head  lay  on  your 
shoulder,  her  long,  thick  hair  hung  over  your  arm, 
her  warm,  sweet  breath  was  felt  against  your  cheek 
as  she  lay  in  a  swoon,  and  shortly  afterwards  Le  Andeni 
entered  the  room.  In  about  an  hour  the  young  lady 
came  to  her  senses,  when  you  delivered  the  letter^  and 
left  the  room.  ^ 
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St.  Helena  in  those  days  was  a  jolly  little  place,  it  was 
full  of  life.  Under  the  lee  of  that  dear  little  island  there 
could  always  be  seen  a  small  fleet  of  slavers  being  broken 
up  and  destroyed.  At  one  part  might  be  seen  a  newly 
arrived  slaver  full  of  slaves.  These  slaves  were  landed 
in  Rupert's  Valley,  there  to  be  taken  care  of.  Near  to 
the  latter  lay  an  empty  slaver  unbending  sails,  sending 
down  yards  and  masts,  in  fact  undergoing  the  operation 
of  dismantling  previous  to  being  condenmed,  never  to  be  ^' 
allowed  to  go  to  sea  again  in  order  to  carry  on  her 
brutal  trade. 

There  could  also  be  seen  the  same  sort  of  craft  cut  in 
two  or  three  places  through  the  main  body  of  the  hull, 
by  order  of  the  Government,  so  that  they  could  never 
be  used  again  for  any  purpose,  while  others  had  their 
decks  lifted,  and  their  planking  torn  off  right  down  to 
the  water's  edge ;  in  fact  you  often  saw  nothing  but 
the  very  shell  left  at  anchor,  and  that  doomed  soon  to 
go  on  shore  to  be  broken  up  into  fragments.  In  the 
-above  mentioned  Rupert's  Valley  were  large  herds 
of  poor  slaves  basking  in  the  sun,  washed,  fed,  and  well 
x^lad,  and,  above  all,  free  to  go  where  they  chose,  to  do 
what  they  pleased,  with  Old  England's  flag  of  freedom 
£ying  over  their  heads,  defying  all  nations,  and  in  spite 
of  all  opposition. 

St.  Helena  was  a  port  of  call  for  ships  of  all  nations 
and  of  all  classes,  &om  a  line-of-battle  ship  to  a  small 
coast  cruiser,  from  the  large  and  clumsy,  though  safe 
''  East  Indiaman"  to  the  neat  little  palm-oil  trader. 
Every  hour  in  the  day  might  be  seen  vessel  after  vessel 
heaving  in  sight  on  the  far-off  horizon,  when  each  would 
xise,  as  it  were^  inch  by  inch,  until  first  the  royal  and 
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royal  studding-sailsy  thefn  the  topgallant  and  topgallant 
ftadding-sails  wonld  eiiow  themselves,  followed  hy  the 
topsails  and  lower  sa3s ;  finally  Hie  hull  would  heare 
in  sight,  and  the  ship  eome  so  close  that  you  couM  telL 
by  the  flag  of  what  nation  the  ship  was.  Then  they 
would  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  island,  where  tke- 
royal  studding-sails  would  be  taken  in,  and  sail  after  sftil 
furled  until  abreast  of  the  point,  when  the  helm  woidd 
be  put  a-starboard,  and  each  ship  would  follow  out  the 
eourse  of  thousands  of  others,  run  close  under  the  lee  of 
the  little  island,  let  go  the  anchor,  and  passengers,  as 
well  as  some  belonging  to  the  ship,  would  go  on  shore, 
either  take  a  carriage  or  a  horse,  go  up  to  Longwood,. 
see  Napoleon's  graye,  and  otherwise  enjoy  themselves ; 
and  after  a  day,  or  perhaps  two,  when  the  vessel  had 
been  supplied  with  water  and  water-cresses,  all  would 
once  more  get  on  board,  the  ship  would  weigh  anchor 
and  proceed  on  her  long  voyage,  the  more  pleasing  by 
this  little  run  on  shore. 

How  extremely  jolly  it  used  to  be,  after    having^ 
been  perhaps  seventy  days  at  sea  on  a  voyage  home 
from  India,  to  **pull  up  "  jfor  a  day  or  so  at  this  hospi- 
table little  place.     The  touching  at  St.  Helena  used  to* 
form  a  pleasing  subject  of    conversation  for  weeks^ 
beforehand,   and    of  course  there  were    many    little 
incidents  that  made  up  a  conversation  for  many  days- 
mher  leaving  the  island.     Many  vessels   of  different 
nations  would  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  day,  all  having 
a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  passengers  on  board, 
komeward-bound  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
all    in   high    glee    at   the   thought  of    being  so  near^ 
home — only  another    four  thousand  miles — and    only. 
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SIX  weeks  more  at  sea.  The  St.  Helena  Hotel,  Solo- 
mon's house,  Godwin's  House,  as  well  as  others,  used 
to  be  full  of  life  in  those  days,  and  many  a  small  and 
cheerM  gathering  would  muster  at  the  tables  of  the 
above-mentioned  hotels  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year — meeting  for  that  once  to  enjoy  each  other's 
•ociety,  never,  in  all  likelihood,  to  meet  again. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

VOYAGE    FROM     ST.     HELENA    TO    THE     CAPE     OF     GOOD 

HOPE A  VISIT  TO  THE  MALDIVE  ISLANDS — STRANGE 

IDEAS   AMONG   THE   NATIVES. 

The  day  you  left  this  dear  little  island  was  for  you  a 
sad  one.  You  left  it  with  a  very  heavy  heart.  There 
had  been  an  impression  made  on  it  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten  ;  in  fact,  it  made  you  wish  that  some  one  on 
the  island  had  sold  vinegar,  and  that  you  had  stopped 
on  shore  to  bottle  it  off.  Such,  however,  was  not  your 
lot ;  the  vessel  was  soon  discharged,  and  all  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  beat  the  vessel  up  against  the  south* 
east  trades  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  passage  from  St.  Helena  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  a  sailing  vessel,  although  the  distance  is  under 
two  thousand  miles,  is  a  tedious  one.  You  have  to  go 
a  very  long  way  out  of  your  course  to  get  there,  as  it  is 
a  dead  beat  to  windward.  The  voyage,  however,  had 
to  be  made.  The  vessel  was  a  smart,  weatherly  one, 
and  after  leaving  the  island  she  made  a  long  stretch  to 
the  westward,  keeping  clean,  full,  and  bye. 

There  is  nothing  so  hard  for  a  sailor  to  bear  as  the 
first  two  or  three  days  at  sea  after  a  little  bit  of  a  spree 
on  shore,  and  especially  if  (as  was  the  case  with  you) 
you  had  fallen  in  love.  There  is  a  dulness  about  you 
that  at  first  you  cannot  shake  off,  and  don't  wish  to.  You 
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•tbink  of  the  "  girl  you  left  behind  you  "  as  you  pace 
the  deck  at  midnight,  you  build  up  hopes,  and  make 
TOWS  in  your  own  mind  that  you  solenmly  mean  to 
keep ;  you  declare  that  the  moment  you  arrive  at  the 
Cape  you  will  leave  your  ship  and  work  your  passage 
Ixick  to  St.  Helena,  and  there  throw  yourself  at  her 
feet  and  stay  with  her  for  ever,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens. The  thought  of  your  love  passes  away  many  a 
dull  hour,  and  amid  your  grief  you  are  happy  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  again.  So  on  goes  the  ship ;  you 
have  your  duty  to  do,  which  is  pretty  hard.  When 
your  watch  on  deck  was  over  you  would  turn  in  and 
•drop  into  one  of  those  sleeps  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
lionest  hard-worker.  Of  course  you  would  dream  of 
the  mulatto ;  her  sun-freckles  would,  in  your  midnight 
•dreams,  turn  into  stars,  and  you  would  dream  of  her  and 
her  lady-mistress,  the  mountain  maid  of  St.  Helena. 

One  of  the  most  redeeming  portions  of  a  sailor's  life 
is  when  he  is  arriving  at  a  new  land,  at  least  at  a  land 
that  is  new  to  him.  These  kind  of  sights  repay  liim 
for  some  of  his  hardships.  Landsmen  know  not  the 
icind  of  pleasure  there  is  in  store  for  one  who  has  been 
•Bailing  about  the  open  sea  for  any  length  of  time ;  there 
is  something  in  the  very  sight  of  land,  even  though  it 
Ixj  twenty  miles  off,  that  to  a  sailor  is  like  a  holiday  to 
•a  landsman,  especially  when  it  is  the  land  he  is  bound 
to  ;  therefore  a  sight  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  Cape 
•of  Good  Hope  was  to  you  a  pleasing  sight,  and  you  felt 
as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  holiday,  and  as  you  neared  it  the 
^y  seemed  more  and  more  of  a  pleasure  day. 

Entering  Table  Bay  for  the  first  time  is  something 
like  a  very  grand  holiday.     First  of  all  you  see  the 
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craggy  shores  with  the  sea  breaking  against  the  rocks 
furiously,  and  you  wonder  how  people  managed  to  land 
on  such  a  rough  coast,  and  also  where  they  live,  as  you 
could  see  nothing  but  black,  or  rather  blue,  looking 
mountains,  brown  rocky  shores,  blue  water,  and  a  bluer 
sky,  but  as  you  approach  the  land  you  see  a  few  white 
specks  Y)n  it,  and  wonder  what  they  are,  and  as  you  get 
still  nearer  there  are  more  and  more  of  them.  They 
seem  to  be  springing  up  from  somewhere,  but  as  you 
close  in  with  the  land  you  see  that  they  are  houses 
scattered  about  all  over  the  land;  you  observe  that 
they  are  built  in  among  clusters  of  trees,  that  there  is 
cultivated  fields  all  round  them,  and  you  long  more  and 
more  to  see  what  kind  of  places  they  are,  and  what  sort 
of  people  live  in  them.  So,  looking  at  the  different 
points  of  land,  changing  in  appearance  as  your  ship  sails 
past,  is  a  pleasing  recreation  for  a  sailor. 

The  ship  having  no  cargo  on  board,  and  therefore 
not  drawing  much  water,  was  able  to  go  into  the  inner 
anchorage  and  lie  close  to  the  landing-place  at  Cape 
Town. 

Tr\Tiat  a  sight  is  presented  to  your  view  here  !  How 
different  to  the  every-day  life  on  shore  is  a  sailor's ! 
What  strange  sights  there  are  for  him  to  see,  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  spend  the  whole  of  their  life  in 
a  village,  only  doing  as  they  arc  told  all  their  days,  and 
know  nothing,  and  care  as  little,  about  what  is  going  on 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  IIow  much  wiser  and 
better  would  some  of  them  be  if  they  were  to  see  a  little 
more  than  their  own  village,  their  own  fields,  their  own 
hedgerows,  and  their  own  firesides. 

Lying  close  to  the  land  in  Table  Bay,  your  vessel  is 
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more  sheltered  than  the  large  vessels  that  have  to  lie 
out  in  the  offing.     Ton  are  quite  close  to  Gape  Jown,. 
and  Cape  Town  itself  lies  close  under  Table  Mountain ;. 
altogether  the  place  seems  as  strange  as  most  of  the 
people  about  it.     There  are  many  Malays,  who  in  their 
attire  are  half  Oriental,   half  European.     The  Hot- 
tentots are  only  half-oiyilised,  as  well  as  being  half 
man  and  half  monkey,  and  very  often  more  than  halT 
drunk.     Tben  there  are  the  Kaffirs,  semi-barbarous^ 
and  half  naked ;  while  the  Fingoes  are  as  much  civi- 
lised as  ever  they  will  be.   Besides  these  there  are  the^ 
Dutch  and  the  English,  the  former  of  the  same  square 
build  that  they  are  in  Holland,  the  latter  buflinefl8- 
like,  and  as  money-getting  as  they  were  when  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  brig  "  J —  *'  was  for  sale,  and  of  course  it  was 
imcertain  where  she  would  go  to  next,  in  faot  every- 
thing was  imcertain  about  her ;  so  all  that  was  to  be 
done  in  the  shape  of  work  was  to  clean  her  up,  make 
her  masts  and  rigging  look  trim  and  ship-shape,  and  the 
hull  look  preity ;  and  as  there  was  no  cargo  going  on 
shore  and  just  as  little  coming  on  board,  you  had 
greater  opportunities  of  getting  ashore  than  you  would 
have  had  imder  other  circimistanoes.  You  were  just 
the  fellow  that  did  enjoy  yourself  when  you  were  on 
shore,  and  so  long  as  your  duty  was  done,  you  never 
lost  an  opportimity  of  having  a  cruise  ^^  all  among  the 
Hottentots."  Moreover  Oape  Town  is  a  very  jolly 
place,  and  if  you  will  only  keep  out  of  the  horrid  back 
slums  to  be  foimd  there,  as  well  as  in  all  other  seaports, 
you  will  find  very  mudi  to  enjoy  in  every  way.  Everj*^ 
class  of  society  was  to  be  found  there,  and  the  people 
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iKrere  exceedingly  kind  and  hospitable.  You  would 
be  a  .  cold-hearted  fellow  indeed  if  you  were  not 
touched  by  some  of  the  pretty  girls  of  Cape  Town  and 
*the  surrounding  villages. 

There  are  not  many  places  in  the  world  that  are 
more  enjoyable  than  in  and  about  Cape  Town.  The 
climate  is  good,  provisions  and  wine  are  cheap,  and 
fruit,  especially  the  grape,  is  cheap  and  delicious,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  pretty  girls,  many  hundreds  of  whom 
have  been  chosen  by  passers-by,  and  have  made  the 
best  and  dearest  of  wives.  There  are  many  more  left 
behind,  who  in  their  turn  will  only  be  too  happy  to  go 
imd  do  likewise. 

During  the  time  the  negociations  were  going  on  for 
the  sale  of  the  vessel  you  frequently  went  on  shore,  and 
made  many  acquaintances  there.  You  were  in  great 
hopes  that  when  the  vessel  was  sold  you  would  get  the 
command.  On  the  strength  of  this  you  almost  per- 
suaded yourself  that  you  icerc  the  captain,  and  in  some 
respect  acted  accordingly. 

In  due  course  the  vessel  was  sold  to  a  Cape  Town 
merchant,  and  captain  H — ,  the  old  captain,  left  the 
vessel,  but,  much  to  your  disappointment  and  disgust, 
another  captain  was  appointed,  and  he,  as  you  thought, 
had  the  impudence  to  come  on  board  and  order  you 
about,  after  making  up  your  mind  that  you  were  to  be 
the  captain.  You,  of  course,  thought  yourself  ever  so 
much  a  better  man  than  he  could  be.  Youngsters  gene- 
rally do  think  themselves  better  than  any  other  fellow, 
especially  youngsters  who  had  risen  as  rapidly  as  your- 
self. You  formed  the  idea  that  the  vessel  could  not  be 
-navigated  without  you ;  'so  that  when  the  new  captain 
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came  on  board  and  told  you  what  was  to  be  done,  you 
thought  to  yourself,  "  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you 
know  about  this  ship  P  "  &c.,  &c. ;  and  of  coiirse,  like  a 
fool  that  you  were  (only  you  did  not  know  it  at  the  time)r 
you  gave  him  notice  to  look  out  for  another  chief  officer, 
which  he  did,  and  very  soon  found  one  who  was  perhaps 
a  better  hand  than  you  were,  when  you  were  paid  off. 

Ashore  in  Cape  Town  on  your  own  hook,  with  about 
a  dozen  pounds  in  your  pocket,  you  went  to  a  lodging- 
house.  You  must  take  a  ride  on  horseback,  you  must 
go  to  Constancia,  you  must  go  to  Simons  Bay,  you  must 
ride  round  the  Lion's  Rump  to  the  Bound-house,  and 
go  about  just  as  if  twelve  pounds  would  last  for  ever. 

There  was  one  good  feature  in  all  this,  and  that  was 
that  you  did  not  drink.  What  enjoyment  you  took  was 
real  enjoyment ;  you  got  up  at  early  mom  and  went  out 
to  enjoy  the  air  on  the  hill-sides  all  round  Cape  Town. 
As  a  matter  of  course  your  funds  began  to  get  low, 
and  you  had  to  look  out  for  another  ship. 

There  is  one  thing  with  a  sailor — ^that  is,  if  he  be  a 
sober,  steady  feUow  he  never  need  bo  long  out  of  a  berth. 
Only  let  him  keep  a  good  name  for  doing  his  duty  well, 
while  at  all  times  ho  keeps  clear  of  drink,  he  can  always 
ensure  being  engaged. 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way ;"  and  so  you 
were  soon  down  among  the  shipping  inquiring  if  any- 
one knew  of  a  vessel  in  want  of  an  officer.  You  learned 
that  the  coasting  steamer  "  P —  "  was  in  want  of  a 
second  mate,  that  the  captain  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
Parade  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  if  you  inquired 
for  Captain  H — ,  anyone  there  would  point  him  out  to 

you. 
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and  taking  stock  of  the  fint  steamer  yoa  ever 
shipped  in. 

She  was  one  of  those  hardwood  vessels  that  had 
been  built  to  run  from  the  Clyde  up  and  down  the  Irish 
Ohannely  or  what  would  be  better  known  as  an  Irish 
coasting  steamer.  She  was  the  first  permanent  steamer 
which  had  ever  rmi  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  coast| 
and  both  captain  and  officers,  as  well  as  the  vessel  her- 
self, were  great  favourites.  She  was  looked  iot  coming 
into,  and  gazed  at  going  out  of,  Table  Bay  iois  if  she 
belonged  to  all  hands  on  shore,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  at  Mossel  Bay  and  Port  Elizabeth.  She  carried 
the  mails,  and  all  travellers  took  their  passage  in  her. 
The  captain  was  a  great  favourite  among  the  women 
and  children,  and  the  men  used  to  let  him  liave  his 
own  way  because  he  was  the  pet  captain  of  the  pot 
craft  of  the  coast.  He  felt  that  ho  was  a  great 
commander,  and  thought  it  necessary  that  he  should 
be  heard  all  over  the  ship.  Under  all  circumstances 
his  heart  was  as  large  as  his  head  and  shoulders,  but  he 
thought  it  beneath  a  great  captain  like  himself  to  bo 
caught  being  kind ;  but  still  he  could  not  help  it.  His 
kindness  would  ooze  out  in  spite  of  his  trying  with  all 
his  might  to  hide  it. 

Reverting  to  your  joining  the  vessel.  About  half- 
an-hour  after  your  arrival  on  board  you  were  introduced 
to  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  G — ,  who  received  you  very 
kindly,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  breakfast  was 
announced,  and  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  took 
a  seat  at  a  good  breakfast-table  on  board  ship. 

You  soon  found  out  the  difierenco  between  the  coast- 
ing steamer  and  the  long- voyage  sailing  brig.    When 
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the  steamer  was  in  port  the  officers  messed  in  the 
saloon,  but  when  at  sea,  only  the  captain  and  chief 
officer  messed  there.  You,  as  second  officer,  used  to 
sit  at  the  head  of  the  second-class  table,  but  the  food 
was  quite  as  good  in  the  second-class  cabin  as  in  the 
'first,  the  only  difference  being  that  one  was  served  up 
in  a  grander  style  than  the  other. 

In  order  to  understand  the  coasting  trade  of  those 
days,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  description  of  the 
vessel,  her  officers,  the  work  there  was  to  do,  and  how 
it  was  done. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  little  more  about 
the  ship.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  she  was 
what  would  be  known  as  a  hardwood  Irish  Channel 
boat.  Her  gross  register  would  be  about  600  tons, 
with  about  ninety-horse  power.  In  a  calm  sea  she  was 
a  good  eight-knot  boat,  and  would  bum  as  many  coals 
as  could  be  put  into  the  furnaces,  without  going  an 
inch  faster,  and  in  order  to  make  her  go  at  that  speed, 
it  required  twenty  tons  of  coals  per  four-and-twenty 
hours,  if  they  were  of  good  quality,  but  if  inferior,  it 
required  one  ton  per  hour. 

With  respect  to  her  accommodation,  she  was  grandly 
fitted  up  for  those  days,  and  ever  so  much  a  safer 
vessel  than  most  of  those  of  the  present  day,  but  with 
half-a-gale  of  wind  and  a  lumpy  sea  ahead  she  would 
dimb  over  it  at  the  rate  of  two-and-a-half  knots  per 
hour,  and  if  it  blew  a  gale  ahead,  she  would  put  into 
aome  of  the  few  anchorages  along  the  coast. 

The  captain,  as  before  hinted,  was  a  good-natured 
bully.  The  moment  he  put  his  foot  on  board  in  port 
he  would  begin  to  roar  out  his  orders  at  some  one,  or 
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for  some  one  to  go  and  do  Bomething.  No  matter  hov 
things  were  going  on,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  Urn* 
self  heard,  both  at  sea  and  in  port  He  was  alwmja 
fretting  himself  about  the  vessel  b«ing  bdund  her  timi^ 
in  sailing,  and  always  used  to  be  ready  for  sea  befove 
the  time  advertised  for  d(»n^  so.  fie  would  order  tW 
steam  to  be  ready  an  hour  bef(»re  the  time,  and  thoa 
would  buUy  everybody  because  the  vessel  was  not 
under  weigh,  so  as  to  use  it,  but  with  all  his  b«lly]]ig> 
he  used  to  be  continually  looking  after  the  real  oomfort 
of  everyone,  even  those  he  was  bullying.  The  passage 
money  in  those  days  was  very  high,  even  for  a  seeond- 
class  passage,  and  for  that  reason  there  used  to  be 
many  deck  passengers  at  times,  and  when  it  waa  blow* 
ing  and  raining,  and  the  sea  perhaps  fljring  over  the 
vessel,  the  captain  would  go  round  the  deck  and  bully 
the  female  passengers  for  getting  their  children  and 
themselves  wet,  and  end  by  ordering  the  officer  of  tlie 
watch  to  take  them  down  below  and  make  them  ooa^ 
fortable,  and  give  the  poor  things  something  to  eat  and 
drink  to  warm  them. 

The  chief  officer  was  a  very  smart  fellow,  did  hia 
work  well,  and  was  so  accustomed  to  the  captain's 
noisy  manner  that  he  never  would  hear  him,  and 
although  the  captain  might  be  giving  loud  orders  (doee 
to  the  chief  officer,  the  latter  would  carry  on  the  work 
just  as  if  the  captain  was  not  on  board,  but  at  times^ 
when  he  was  compelled  to  hear  the  captain,  would  call 
out  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  in  a  very  loud  and  cheerful  voice, 
while  in  a  very  low  and  wicked  voice  he  would  say, 
"  Go  to  Jericho,"  or  perhaps  something  else  more 
peppery. 
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As  to  yourself,  you  soon  fell  into  their  ways.  You 
were  Tery  hard  worked — day  and  night  at  times — and 
80  was  everybody  on  board,  but  what  did  that  matttf, 
because,  when  you  had  a  chance  of  resting,  you  were 
allowed  to  take  it  to  your  heart's  content ;  there  waa  a. 
good,  comfortable  cabin  for  you  to  go  to — above  all^ 
you  were  well  fed,  and  who  cared  about  hard  work 
when  the  treatment  was  so  good  P 

The  third  officer  was  also  a  smart  young  fellow^, 
always  ready  and  willing  to  go  at  the  work,  either 
night  or  day.  The  crew  were  generally  kept  rather 
hard  at  work,  and  went  about  it  pretty  williugly, 
unless  when  there  was  an  overdose  of  ''Gape  smoke'' ' 
among  them.  Altogether  she  was  a  happy  ship.  Tou 
remember  the  short  time  you  spent  on  board  of  her 
with  pleasure— plenty  to  eat,  plenty  of  Work,  good  pay,, 
and  a  comfortable  place  to  go  to  rest  when  the  work 
was  over.  Working  in  the  rain,  either  by  night  or 
day,  going  into  a  boat  in  any  weather,  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  was  nothing  to  you,  or  to  anyone  else  on 
board;  you  were  all  allowed  rest  when  possible,  and 
were  all  ready  for  work  when  it  was  necessary  to  be 
done— unnecessary  work  you  were  never  asked  to  do. 

It,  however,  seemed  to  be  your  lot  that  you  were  not 
to  remain  long  in  this  happy  ship. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  vessel  you  left  Eng- 
land in  was  purchased  by  a  Captain  H —  and  a  Cape 
Town  merchant ;  the  former  was  a  passenger  on  board 
the  steamer  while  you  were  second  officer,  and  seeing 
how  you  carried  on  the  work,  he  asked  if  you  would! 
like  to  go  back  to  your  old  ship  again  at  an  in- 
oreafl^  of  pay,  and  to  act  as  sailing-mftster  of  her,  as 
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he  was  going  on  a  long  cruise.  At  first  you  told  him 
that  you  were  very  happy  where  you  were ;  but  the 
inducement  seemed  promising,  and  at  last  you  con- 
sented to  go  back  to  your  old  ship  at  an  increase  of 
pay,  and  to  act  as  sailing-master  of  the  vessel. 

A  cargo  of  horses,  bullocks,  fowls,  goats,  and  mon- 
keys is  rather  a  curious  one,  but  such  was  the  nature 
of  the  cargo  the  brig  "  J —  *'  took  in  for  Mauritius, 
from  Table  Bay.  The  part  owner  was  also  captain; 
he  carried  his  bride  with  him,  and  the  vessel  was  much 
more  comfortable  than  when  she  belonged  to  London. 
The  provisions  and  pay  were  better,  and  she  also  was  a 
very  happy  ship  ;  you  were  more  like  captain  than 
sailing-master,  for  at  sea  you  had  full  charge,  but  in 
port  you  did  mate's  duty. 

There  was  nothing  very  particular  about  carrying 
such  a  cargo  to  Mauritius ;  the  vessel  being  light,  made 
very  good  weather  of  it,  even  in  a  gale,  and  we  were 
careful  to  keep  her  under  easy  sail  for  the  convenience 
of  the  cattle  and  horses.  We  made  a  fair  passage  to 
Mauritius,  and  instead  of  going  on  the  long  voyage 
contemplated,  we  ran  a  cargo  of  sugar  back  to  the 
Gape,  and  then  took  another  cargo  on  to  Mauritius, 
after  which  preparations  were  made  for  a  long  trip  on 
what  is  known  as  a  seeking  voyage,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  call  it  half  a  trading  and  half  a 
pleasure  voyage. 

Leaving  Mauritius  the  second  time,  instead  of 
making  for  the  Gape  again,  we  shaped  our  course  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  BengaL  This  voyage,  as 
above  hinted,  was  intended  to  be  half  a  pleasure  trip, 
therefore,  instead  of  steering  for  the  bay  direct^  the 
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owner  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
Maldive  Islands  as  we  passed  them,  and  about  three 
weeks  after  leaving  Mauritius  we  sighted  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Madou  Attol.  The 
Maldives  are  a  cluster  of  islands  not  very  far  from 
Ceylon ;  the  southernmost  of  them  are  on  the  Une,  and 
they  run  in  a  northerly  direction  for  about  eight  or 
nine  degrees.  Altogether  there  are  about  one  thou- 
sand islands.  They  are  of  various  sizes ;  some  of  them 
are  several  miles  in  circumference,  while  others  are  so 
small  that  it  is  not  worth  while  inhabiting  them. 
These  islands  are  all  thickly  covered  with  trees  and 
undergrowth  right  down  to  the  water's  edge  ;  in  fact, 
the  bush  is  so  thick  that,  unless  where  it  has  been 
cleared,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  it,  and 
when  once  in  it  you  are  so  likely  to  get  entangled  with 
the  creepers  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  out  again.  Some 
portion  of  the  beach  is  covered  with  leaves  to. a  depth 
of  about  three  feet,  while  other  parts  are  lined  with 
pure  white  sand,  so  white  that  to  look  on  it  when  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly  would  distress  the  eyes.  It 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  describe  these  islands  when 
making  for  them  from  seaward,  in  early  morning. 

Early  morning  on  the  Equator  means  about  six 
o'clock  all  the  year  round.  The  morning  your  vessel 
made  the  Maldives  was  fine  and  clear.  There  was  a 
moderate  breeze  blowing,  just  enough  to  carry  the 
royals  to  on  a  wind.  The  air  was  fresh  and  bracing, 
the  blue  water  of  the  sea  was  as  clear  as  the  atmosphere 
above ;  and  when  looking  to  the  south  and  aU  round 
the  horizon,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  pale 
blue  of  distance.     The  verge  of  the  horizon  itself 
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mffpetaed  as  well  defined  as  if  it  had  been  edged  round, 
and  as  if  the  abovo-named  blue  of  distance  was  ever  so 
iaor  away  from  it  in  the  dqr;  but  the  sky  and  the 
.iMrizon  did  not  seem  to  mix  themselves  together  as 
Hkey  do  in  some  latitudes.  The  dark  blue  waters 
«|ipeared  like  a  dark  blue  ball  of  water  in  an  open  space, 
going  round  so  tsLSt,  and  moving  along  so  rapidly,  that 
it  had  not  time  to  fall ;  it  brought  to  your  mind  what  a 
green  pea  might  be  like  if  it  were  in  the  centre  of  a 
tiemendous  large  glass  globe,  spinning  roimd  so  fast, 
and  going  from  side  to  side  along  a  bend  or  oval,  at  the 
e  time  that  it  stopped  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
instead  of  falling.  Tou  felt  as  if  the  brig  was 
sailing  on  that  pea-like  world,  spixtning  roimd  with  it, 
and  could  not  fall  off.  Then  as  the  sun  began  to 
kiighten  up  the  east,  the  west  would  appear  a  little  dull, 
and  the'  edge  of  the  horizon  would  mix  itself  up  wiUi 
tike  Ay}  but  only  for  a  little  while,  for  when  the  sun's 
jipper  limb  began  to  show  itself,  it  would  make  the 
world  appear  a  darker  green,  and  show  how  very  small 
it  is.  And  then  as  the  red-hot  sun  gets  further 
away  from  the  horizon,  or  rather  when  the  horizon  gets 
fiirther  away  from  the  sun,  the  world  appears  flatter. 
Hie  small  and  regular  waves  of  the  ocean  seem  to  be 
dancing  about  until  the  world  rolls  them  and  your 
brig  right  under  the  sim.  Then  away  you  go  to  the 
east  side  of  it,  and  in  five  hours  more  the  world  rolls 
the  sun  out  of  sight  and  leaves  you  in  the  dark,  while 
it  lights  up  the  houses  of  those  you  have  left  behind 
you  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  "  No,"  you  say, 
"  on  second  thoughts  it  is  not  the  sun  leaving  your  part 
of  the  world,  it  is  your  part  of  the  world  leaving  the 
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mm,  in  order  to  get  the  sun  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and 
enable  everybody  all  round  the  world  to  get  their  fair 
share  of  it,"  in  fiiet  it  is  the  light  that  makes  the  world 
spin  round,  you  think. 

Reverting  to  making  the  land  or  sighting  the  Mai- 
dive  Islands :  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  on  this  fresh 
and  fine  morning  the  horizon  was  broken  by  several 
dark  objects,  not  like  the  edge  of  the  horizon  itself, 
because  their  outlines  were  uneven.  At  first  they 
appeared  like  the  upper  parts  of  very  black  cloudy,  but 
as  the  ship  neared  them  they  appeared  more  and  more 
uneven,  and  ere  long  the  tops  of  the  trees  could  be 
seen,  and  shortly  afterwards  white  patches  of  beach, 
throwing  out  a  strong  contrast  between  it  and  the  dark 
green  foliage,  so  that  you  could  distinguish  one  island 
from  the  other.  On  consulting  the  chart  it  was  found 
that  there  were  no  kind  of  hidden  dangers,  and  that 
with  a  commanding  breeze  these  islands  might  be 
approached  to  within  half  a  cable's  length,  or  even  less. 

The  breeze  still  continued  steady  and  moderate,  and 
in  that  smooth  water  the  ship  could  be  handled  like  a  top. 

On  nearing  the  seaward  part  of  one  of  these  pretty 
islands,  it  still  being  early  morning,  there  could  be  seen 
a  large  number  of  natives  on  a  patch  of  white  sandy 
beach  ;  they  were  bathing  in  the  beautiful  clear  water. 
"With  a  telescope  you  could  see  them  jumping  and 
splashing  the  water  about.  You  could  also  see  by  their 
long  hair  that  they  were  women,  and  that  they  had 
many  children  with  them.  They  seemed  very  happy 
in  the  water  having  their  morning  game,  and  you  could 
not  help  envying  them  their  cleanly  and  healthful  sport. 

The  owner  and  yourself  were  talking  about  the 
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islands,  and  saying  how  delighted  you  were  to  have 
such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  as  so  little  was 
known  about  them,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  we 
should  both  land  and  see  what  sort  of  people  they  were 
that  inhabited  those  pretty  islands.  With  the  same 
breeze  and  all  plain  sail  set,  the  brig  stood  boldly  on 
her  course  towards  a  passage  between  two  of  the  islands^ 
always  taking  care  that  there  was  room  to  put  the  ship 
about  and  stand  off  shore  again. 

Never  in  your  life,  either  before  or  since,  have  you 
seen  a  prettier  sight  than  you  did  that  morning.  You 
sailed  the  brig  in  through  a  very  narrow  passage  which 
separated  two  islands.  On  either  side  of  the  vessel, 
while  passing  through  this  passage,  trees  of  pure  white 
coral  could  be  seen  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
while  right  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  there  was  a 
dark  blue  streak,  which  indicated  that  there  was  no 
sounding  there.  At  first  sight  of  those  coral  reefs, 
covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  forest  of  trees,  you  were 
alarmed,  but  on  sounding  you  found  you  could  see  the 
bottom  and  the  coral  full  twenty  fathoms  below  the 
water's  edge,  and  when  in  only  seven  fathoms  of  water 
you  could  see  all  the  branches  quite  plainly. 

The  ship  was  not  long  in  passing  through  the  narrow 
channel,  and  then  what  a  sight  burst  on  the  view ! 
Your  vessel  was  quite  land-locked  in  a  place  like  a 
good-sized  lake.  The  dark  blue  water  was  as  smooth  as 
n  mirror,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  a  large  fleet 
to  sail  about,  but  no  sounding,  and  therefore  no 
anchorage;  tlie  only  thing  you  could  do  was  to  run  the 
vessel  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  windward  islands^ 
and  then  run  a  rope  on  shore. 
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No  sooner  was  the  vessel  inside  the  lagoon  than  a: 
whole  fleet  of  sailing  boats  and  many  canoes  came  ofi',. 
but  none  of  them  took  the  liberty  of  coming  alongside* 
until  they  were  invited  to  do  so,  when  they  would  run 
their  boat  alongside,  and  one  or  two  of  the  crew  would', 
come  on  board. 

You  were  much  struck  with  the  large  stature  of  these 
men,  as  well  as  with  their  fine  noble  countenances, 
especially  the  old  men,  of  which  there  were  a  very  large 
number.  They  seemed  to  have  the  privilege  of  order- 
ing the  young  men  about,  for  not  in  one  single  case  did 
you  observe  a  yoimg  man  taking  the  lead  of  an  older 
one.  They  were  a  tall,  strongly  built  race  of  men,  tho- 
ciders  having  beards  as  whit«  (from  old  age)  as  the  sand 
on  the  beach.  The  oldest  among  them  must  have  been 
about  ninety  years  of  age,  but  still  straight,  and  us 
active  in  a  boat  as  any  of  our  young  men.  Their  com- 
plexion was  copper-coloured.  Both  old  and  young 
were  truly  handsome  men.  Their  boats  were  very  safe, 
having  great  stability,  while  they  cotdd  sail  well,  being 
able  to  carry  a  good  spread  of  canvas,  or  rather  matting 
sails. 

The  boats  were  built  of  soft  wood,  the  planks  being 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  There  was  not 
a  single  nail  in  them,  nor  was  there  a  single  piece  of 
metal  of  any  kind  about  them,  they  wore  all  sewn 
together  with  coir  thread.  From  choice,  the  boats  wcro- 
kept  with  about  a  foot  of  water  in  them,  which  kept 
the  feet  of  the  crew  nice  and  cool.  Both  the  men  and 
their  craft  were  scrupulously  clean.  The  former  were 
dressed  in  large  white  turbans,  with  a  roll  of  the  same 
kind  of  cloth  round  their  middles,  and  that  was  all  the^ 
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dress  they  wore.  It  may  be  mentionedy  in  passing, 
that  they  shaved  their  heads,  a  sign  that  they  were 
Mohammedans. 

Towards  noon  the  wind  freshened  up,  and  by  that 
time  there  were  many  boats  roond  about  and  alongside 
the  vessel.  The  latter  was  kept  imder  weigh  all  the 
time,  turning  to  windward  nntii  the  head  of  the  lagoon 
was  reached,  andheaAong  her  to  until  she  drifted  down 
to  leeward  again. 

About  noon  one  of  the  elder  natives  signified  that 
many  of  the  boats  had  thrown  out  a  challenge  to  the 
brig  to  run  down  to  the  leeward  end  of  the  lagoon  and 
turn  to  windward  up  to  the  head  of  it  again.  The 
owner  gave  you  permission  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
station-boats  were  placed  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  lake.  The  vessel  and  the  boats  were  formed  into 
a  line,  on  a  wind,  and  at  a  given  signal  all  the  craft 
bore  up  for  the  leeward  station.  About  six  out  of 
eighteen  of  the  boats  rounded  the  station-boat  some 
distance  ahead  of  the  brig,  and  the  remainder  rounded 
it  with  her. 

The  royals  of  the  brig  were  stowed,  and  when  she 
was  rounded-to  there  was  just  as  much  wind  as  she 
could  stagger  under  with  her  topgallant  sails  set. 

The  boats  of  course  took  less  time  than  the  brig  to 
round-to,  but  when  once  roimded-to,  and  all  sail  set 
fair,  the  brig  would  walk  up  to  windward  cheerily  and 
gain  on  the  smaller  craft ;  but  the  latter  gained  fast  on 
the  former  in  stays,  moreover  the  boats  could  stand 
closer  in-shore,  and  knew  well  how  to  cheat  the  wind  ; 
they  would  go  about  to  catch  a  puff  of  eddy  wind,  and 
with  it  shoot  right  up  in  the  wind's  eye.     The  large 
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vessel  was  a  smart  craft,  could  be  worked  like  a  top, 
and  you  knew  well  how  to  handle  her ;  but  the  boats 
dodged  you,  five  of  them  rounded  the  windward  station 
first,  fairly  beating  the  brig,  and  never  in  your  life  did 
you  see  a  better  sailing  match.  The  boats  were  handled 
to  perfection,  and  although  it  was  blowing  hard  they 
carried  the  whole  of  their  sail.  There  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  slightest  indication  of  fear  of  their  boat  capsiz- 
ing. When  a  strong  pufE  came  and  caught  a  boat, 
four  or  five  men  would  stand  on  the  weather  gunwale 
with  a  coir  rope  from  the  mast-head,  which  answered 
the  double  purpose  of  supporting  the  mast  and  keeping 
the  boat  stiff. 

After  the  sailing  race  was  over  the  owner  resolved  to 
go  on  shore  and  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  waa^  so  the 
boat  was  manned,  and  you  were  requested  to  go  with 
the  owner. 

You  noticed  that  while  the  boat  was  getting  ready 
there  was  a  consultation  being  held  among  the  elder 
natives,  and  long  before  the  ship's  boat  was  ready, 
several  of  the  natives'  boats  were  dispatched  on  shore. 
You  had  watched  them  very  closely,  and  did  not  quite 
like  the  look  of  things,  although  you  did  not  choose  to 
say  anything  to  the  owner,  in  case  it  might  make  him 
afraid  to  land,  and,  of  course,  you  very  much  wished  to 
see  what  sort  of  place  it  was. 

The  boat  was  therefore  made  ready,  the  ship  hove-to, 
and  not  long  afterwards  the  ship's  boat,  in  company 
with  the  native  craft,  ran  (m  to  the  beach  of  the  largest 
of  the  islands.  JN^o  sooner  had  the  owner  and  yourself 
stepped  on  shore  than  you  were  surrounded  by  the 
natives.     They  were,  you  remarked,  all  elderly  men. 
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there  was  not  a  young  man  among  them,  and  not  a 
woman  or  child  to  be  seen  anywhere  about. 

You  noticed  that  the  owner  turned  a  little  jMile; 
he  gave  you  an  alarmed  glance,  but  you  tried  to 
assure  him  there  was  no  danger,  that  they  meant  no- 
harm. 

Accordingly  you  both  jumped  out  of  the  boat  at  the 
same  moment,  and  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  both  of 
you  were  seized  by  the  arms  and  a  sentry  placed  in 
front  and  behind  you. 

Of  course  as  Englishmen  you  did  not  feel  inclined 
tamely  to  submit  to  this  sort  of  treatment,  and  at  once 
attempted  to  shake  off  your  captors ;  but  they  seemed  to 
beg  of  you  not  to  do  so  in  such  a  kindly  manner,  that 
you  at  length  gave  in,  especially  as  there  was  some* 
thing  in  their  demeanour  that  convinced  you  that  ne 
mischief  was  intended.  So  your  happy-go-lucky  sailor 
feeling  returned,  and  in  a  rollicking  humour  you  went 
with  them,  laughing  at  the  owner  being  taken  away^ 
uud  the  natives  doing  as  they  liked  with  him  also. 

Leading  from  the  landing  place  was  a  well-beaten 
pathway  right  into  the  heart  of  the  bush.  Only 
hero  and  there  could  the  sunshine  penetrate  the  thick 
foliii^c — where  the  sun  did  penetrate  it  was  very  hot,  but 
in  those  parts  where  it  did  not  it  was  pleasant  and 
cool. 

The  pathways  were  wide  enough  for  three  or  four 
persons  to  walk  abreast,  and  ever)''  here  and  there  were 
narrow  well-trodden  paths  leading  in  different  direc- 
tions through  the  bush.  You  could  every  now  and 
then  sec  the  banana  tree  loaded  with  fruit,  and  vou 

'  ft 

also  passed  many  cocoanut  trees  in  full  bearing.    There 
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were  several  other  tropical  fruit  trees,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  be  well  looked  after. 

After  being  led  along  for  about  ten  minutes,  you 
came  to  an  opening  and  beheld  a  cluster  of  houses,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  every  one  of  which  were  closed. 
There  was  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  to  be  seen  near 
them. 

Matters  began  to  look  queer  again,  and  your  indigr 
nation  began  to  assert  itself  once  more  in  vain  efforts 
to  free  yourself  from  the  restraint  of  the  natives;  by  their 
gestures  you  were  induced,  however,  to  keep  quiet,  and 
resolved  to  remain  so  untU  you  saw  what  was  going 
to  happen. 

At  last  the  party  came  to  a  very  large  tree  in  a  wide, 
open  space,  and  the  natives  made  signs  for  you  to  take 
XI  seat  imder  the  tree,  which  both  the  owner  and  your- 
self did.  The  natives  then  formed  themselves  into  a 
ring  round  you,  but  kept  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Shortly  after  you  were  seated  there  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  houses  two  old  men,  one  of  whom  carried 
a  large  bowl  of  milk,  and  the  other  a  basket  of  cakes. 
On  seeing  this  you  felt  considerably  relieved,  and 
remarked  to  the  owner  that  you  and  he  were  about  to 
be  fattened  before  being  killed. 

•Several  large  fresh  leaves  were  laid  on  the  ground 
at  your  feet,  the  milk  and  cakes  were  put  before  you, 
and  you  were  invited  to  eat,  which  you  both  did. 

It  happened  that  the  ship's  steward  could  talk  the 
Eastern  languages,  and  the  natives  had  taken  care 
to  bring  him  on  shore  also.  After  you  had  been 
seated  some  little  time,  he  was  brought  up  to  explain 
why  you  were  thus  treated. 
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Throup^h  tho  moditmi  of  this  ioterpreter,  j%m 
BnVeA  not  to  feel  di5<pleased  at  being  taken  koU  of  and 
nryt  allowed  to  go  where  yoa  cboee;  all  liad  been  done 
»t  the  command  of  their  king — that  no  white  man  or 
infidel  whonld  be  allowed  to  mix  among  diem;  and 
withont  winhing  to  gplre  any  ofhrnce,  they  yet  did  not 
wisli  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  people 
from  your  country.  They  were  always  pleaaed  to  see 
a  ship  near,  <ft  even  in  the  lagoon,  it  was  soch  a  grand 
sight  to  them ;  bnt  they  never  wished  to  see  anycme 
oomo  on  nliore  from  a  ship,  and  when  they  did  land 
they  were  compelled  to  act  as  they  had  done  in  this 
case.  It  WttH  explained  that  only  one  vessel  had  ever 
entered  their  attol  before,  and  that  was  a  surveying 
ship,  but  the  crew  were  not  allowed  to  land,  as  the 
commander  knew  their  customs. 

They  continued  to  «iy,  "  Wo  have  locked  up  our 
women  and  children,  because  we  wish  them  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  you;  they  are  taught  when  young  to 
avoid  you  through  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  We 
think  of  you  as  a  nation  of  restless  mon-killers,  who 
are  possenscil  of  much  brain,  and  that  that  brain  is  used 
to  invent  the  best  means  of  killing  your  f^low-creatures 
all  over  the  world  ;  and  we  read  of  your  going  to 
cotmtries  where  you  cannot  land,  so  you  send  ships 
that  will  throw  fire  on  shore  from  the  sea  and  bum  up 
villapfos,  and  even  cities,  belonging  to  those  who  will 
not  be  friendly  with  you ;  and  if  they  are  friendly,  the 
Hrst  thing  you  do  is  to  send  them  *  hell-fire  water,' 
that  will  ^o\  thorn  fighting  against  each  other,  that 
will  make  them  daves,  that  will  bankrupt  them,  that 
will  send  to    ruin   their   sons,  and    especially    their 
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daughters.  Besides  the  'hell-fire  water/  you  spread 
disease  that  was  never  known  before  among  the  people. 
In  addition  to  this,  you  try  by  every  means  in  your 
power  to  teach  their  little  ones  your  doctrines,  which 
means  to  kill  others  when  it  suits  your  interest,  and  to 
take  from  them  their  birthright  and  make  it  your  own. 

"We  read  of  you  as  having  your  prisons  full  of 
thieves  and  murderers,  your  law  courts  crammed  full 
every  day  of  the  year;  while  mothers  and  fathers 
desert  their  children,  and  leave  the  poor  little  things 
to  starve  or  grow  up  as  organised  bands  of  thieves ; 
while  the  females  of  your  race  are  prowling  about  the 
streets  offering  themselves  for  sale,  and  are  tolerated  by 
your  chiefs,  who  are  well  aware  that  most  of  the  misery 
you  create,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  the  result  of 
the  *  hell-fire  water '  you  use  so  freely  yourselves,  and 
induce  others  to  use.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that 
whenever  your  blood  is  mixed  with  the  blood  of  other 
races,  they  engender  all  the  vices  of  both  races,  with- 
out ever  having  a  trace  of  the  virtues  of  either.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  we  think  it  desirable  to  keep 
clear  of  you.  We  are  very  happy  among  ourselves  ^ 
the  'hell-fire  water'  is  not  used  among  us,  although 
millions  of  gallons  of  it  could  be  made  from  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  eocoanut.  Murder  is  not  known 
among  us,  and  our  people  cling  to  their  own  creed, 
with  which  they  are  well  satisfied,  and  when  any  of 
our  people  die,  it  is  generally  of  old  age." 

As  the  above,  and  a  great  deal  more,*  was  being  in- 
terpreted, you  were  asked  more  than  once  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say,  and  not  to  take  any  ofience,  because 
no  ofience  was  intended. 
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You  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  offended  at  the 
•cool  way  in  which  they  reckoned  up  the  characteristics 
of  your  countrymen  and  women,  and  when  they  saw 
you  getting  angry,  the  elder  of  the  party  asked  you  in 
A  very  kindly  manner  not  to  lose  your  temper,  adding, 
'"  We  know  your  countrymen  are  very  kind  to  anyone 
from  far  coim tries  landing  on  your  shores ;  you  overburden 
them  with  hospitality,  and  shower  compliments  upon 
them,  always  taking  care,  however,  to  show  them 
how  you  can  fight,  the  deadly  implements  of  war 
you  possess,  and  the  ready  means  you  have  of  making 
more." 

So  far  as  you  were  concerned,  you  listened  to  the 
long  story  against  your  own  countrymen,  sometimes 
:amused  and  sometimes  out  of  temper ;  but  not  so  with 
the  owner  of  the  brig ;  he  held  his  tongue,  bit  his  lips, 
And  supped  his  milk  and  ato  the  cake  very  much  as  if 
he  were  eating  humble  pie,  and  did  not  like  the  flavour 
•of  it. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  return  to 
the  boat  and  go  on  board  the  ship,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  owner,  who  seemed  much  disappointed  at  not 
being  able  to  see  the  women  and  children,  in  order  to 
learn  whether  they  were  as  fine  a  race  as  the  men 
appeared  to  be ;  and  more  than  once  you  heard  him  say, 
as  if  talking  to  himself,  that  he  would  see  what  they 
were  like  in  spite  of  them. 

On  returning  on  board  orders  were  given  to  prepare 
ior  leaving  the  lagoon,  perhaps  never  to  see  it  again. 


CHAPTER  EL 

VOYAGE  TO  AKYAB — ^A  CHINAMAN  AND  HIS  ADOPTED 
CHILD— THE  BRIO  RUNS  ON  A  SANDBANK,  AND  IS 
NEARLY   LOST. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  died  away  into  a  light 
breeze,  just  enough  to  make  sailing  about  the  lagoon 
delicious.  During  the  evening  large  numbers  of  fowl 
were  brought  alongside,  as  well  as  a  good  supply  of 
fruit,  which  were  exchanged  for  other  things,  such  as 
rice,  sugar,  and  salt.  They  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
money,  at  least  they  preferred  articles  in  exchange. 
The  fowls  they  valued  at  two  rupees,  or  four  shillings 
per  dozen,  while  the  fruit,  &c.,  was  exceedingly  cheap. 
Having  laid  in  a  good  supply  of  both  edibles,  the 
vessel's  head  was  put  towards  one  of  the  openings,  and 
just  before  sunset  the  brig  passed  out  into  the  open  sea 
again. 

This  visit  had  left  a  very  strong  impression  on  your 
mind,  it  set  you  thinking  a  great  deal ;  and  while  you 
were  thus  thinking  the  owner  came  to  you  and  said, 

"  Mr.  C — ,  do  you  know  where  that  bathing-place  is 
that  we  passed  this  morning  P'' 

You  replied  that  it  was  just  round  the  point  to  lee- 
ward. 

''  Then/'  said  he,  "  I  wish  you  to  steer  within  a  mile 
of  it,  then  take  your  departure  from  it,  and  stand  off 
shore  only  to  such  a  distance  that  you  can  be  sure  of 

26 
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As  the  women  stood  with  nothing  on  them  but  a 
pure  white  cloth  round  their  hips,  they  displayed  the 
most  beautiful  forms.  The  children  were  entirely 
naked,  and  being  quite  near,  you  had  a  good  view  of 
their  exquisite  features,  which  were  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  After  they  had  made  ready  to  take  the  water, 
most  of  them  sat  down  on  the  sand  and  began  playing 
with  it,  singing  all  the  time.  They  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing  for  something  before  they  plunged  into  the  water. 
At  length  the  whole  of  the  adults  stood  up,  and  at  a 
signal  from  one  of  them,  they  took  a  running  leap  right 
into  deep  water.  After  shaking  the  water  out  of  their 
hair,  running  their  hands  over  their  eyes,  and  squeezing 
their  noses,  they  turned  round  and  swam  towards  the 
beach  for  the  little  ones,  when  they  in  their  turn  took 
a  short  run  and  a  jump  into  their  arms. 

The  owner  was  in  the  foreground,  you  were  behind 
him,  and  behind  you  were  the  boat's  crew.  At  a  given 
signal  the  crew,  followed  by  yourself,  crawled  quietly  to 
where  the  boat  was,  and  without  the  slightest  noise 
launched  her  into  the  water.  Although  you  were  so 
close  to  the  bathers  that  you  could  distinctly  hear  their 
happy  voices,  still  you  could  not  see  them,  nor  could 
they  see  your  boat.  Everything  being  ready,  the  owner 
was  the  last  to  step  into  the  boat,  and  as  he  did  so,  he 
gave  the  order  to  pull  up  close  in-shore,  so  that  the 
bathers  could  not  know  you  had  been  so  close  to  them. 

Still  keeping  the  point  of  land  between  the  boat  and 
the  bathers,  the  men  ptdled  some  distance  away,  when 
the  order  was  given  to  take  the  mufflers  off  the  oars, 
the  boat's  head  was  put  to  seaward,  then  when  all 
was  ready  the  order  was  given  to  give  way  without 
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fear,  and  with  a  long  and  stpong  pull  the  order  was 
responded  to ;  the  boat's  head  was  put  in  the  direction 
of  the  ship,  making  it  appear  to  the  bathers  as  if  we 
had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  passing 
while  they  were  in  the  water,  they  little  dreamed  how 
close  we  had  been  to  them.  They  all  stopped  in  the 
water  while  the  boat  passed  close  to  them,  as  if  amazed, 
and  once  more  you  were  gratified  with  a  hiU  view  of 
their  very  pretty  faces,  those  faces  that  were  not  to  be 
looked  upon  by  infidels. 

It  might  seem  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the 
trouble,  but  indeed  you  thought  it  was,  more  especially 
as  they  did  not  know  you  had  seen  them  from  the 
bush ;  they  were  as  innocent  and  happy  as  when  they 
came  down  to  the  beach,  your  curiosity  was  satisfied, 
and  you  were  a  little  wiser  than  before. 

With  a  leading  wind  out  to  the  ship,  which  was  at 
first  out  of  sight,  sail  was  set  on  the  boat,  and  with  sail 
and  oars  she  soon  distanced  the  land.  When  about 
four  miles  ofi"  shore,  and  as  the  ship  was  standing 
towards  the  boat,  all  hands  took  refreshment,  and 
heartily  enjoyed  it  Having  hoisted  up  the  boat, 
trimmed  the  sails,  and  put  everything  in  order  again,  the 
vessel  was  soon  on  her  way  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  thence  to  Akyab,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Arican. 

After  leaving  these  happy  islands,  and  often  remem- 
bering what  had  been  interpreted  to  you,  how  much,  at 
times,  you  wished  you  were  one  of  them  I  How  content 
you  thought  you  could  be  to  live  with  them  in  their 
honest  and  simple  manner !  Notwithstanding  all  you 
had  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  each  country  you  had  visited,  there  wer» 
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none  you  so  much  eitvied  as  tke  inhalntantB  of  the 
Maldire  Islands,  and  when  the  exquisite  heavtj  you 
had  just  had  a  gEmpse  of  came  to  your  mind,  your 
heart  ached  to  get  back  there  again. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  the  nature  of  sailors  to  love  all  of 
the  fair  sex  they  may  meet,  because,  perhaps,  they 
have  Tery  little  to  do  with  any  of  them,  so  that  eadi 
one  you  come  across  you  love  in  turn;  and  ft  is^eaBtttt 
at  the  time,  for,  like  the  different  lands  you  make  <m  a 
long  voyage,  they  rise  up  above  the  horizon,  and  grow 
beautifully  grand  in  your  sight,  and  as  you  leave  them 
they  grow  beautiAilly  less,  they  sink  down  and  are 
hidden  from  yoiir  gaze,  and  you  heave  in  sight  of  some- 
thing else  just  as  grand,  charming,  and  captivating. 

A  voyage  from  the  Maldive  Islands  to  Ariean  means 
calms,  squalls,  showers  of  rain,  hot  sunshine,  hot  even- 
ings, cool  mornings,  heavy  dew,  light  and  vmiiable 
winds,  and  monotony ;  the  sooner  you  pass  over  such 
a  passage  the  better,  especially  at  the  change  of  the 
monsoon. 

About  five  weeks'  backing  and  filling,  veering  and 
hauling — and  especially  box-hauling — the  yards  about, 
brought  you  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  mouth 
of  the  above-named  river,  and  as  night  came  on  before 
the  land  was  made,  shortly  after  dark  the  Teasel  was 
hove-to  till  daylight,  having  made  her  distance.  When 
the  brig  was  hove-to  there  was  a  moderate  breeze  blow- 
ing, and  she  was  going  fast  through  the  water,  but 
shortly  after  she  was  stopped  the  wind  died  away,  and 
it  became  quite  a  calm.  The  water  was  as  smooth  as 
an  inland  lake,  and  the  vessel  was  therefore  lying  quite 
still.     The  sails  were  hanging  as  quietly  as  if  only 
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painted.  The  men  about  the  ship  were  all  as  quiet  as 
if  they  were  dead ;  in  fact,  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard  anywhere,  either  on  board  or  o^pbt  the  sea. 

Being  sailing-master  of  the  Tesse!,  you  were  very 
anxious  as  to  the  position  of  the  ship,  and  therrfore 
remained  on  deck  to  wait  for  daylight,  as  you  suspected 
she  was  close  into  the  land.  Everything  being  so  very 
quiet,  and  the  vessel  not  moving  in  the  least,  you 
stationed  yourself  by  the  port  rail  on  the  quarterdeck. 
You  had  been  standing  there  for  some  time,  and  had 
been  nodding,  sometimes  quite  asleep,  sometimes  half 
asleep,  but  every  now  and  again  waking  up  with  a  sort 
of  jump,  and  looking  up  aloft  to  see  if  there  was  any 
wind  in  the  sails.  Finding  it  was  still  calm,  you  wtyidd 
doze  off  again.  In  this  way  you  passed  several  hotirs 
of  ttie  night,  dreaming  about  the  sights  you  had  seen 
on  the  early  morning  of  the  visit  to  the  Maldive  Islands. 
You  were  thinking  how  cool  and  enjoyable  it  was  to 
see  the  natives  splashing  about  in  the  water,  how  pretty 
and  modest  they  were,  and  what  a  wonder  it  was  that 
you  were  not  caught.  You  thought  you  were  there 
at  that  moment,  and  that  you  could  hear  people  making 
their  way  through  the  bush,  and  about  to  lay  hold  of 
you,  as  all  of  you  deserved,  to  drag  you  througb  the 
bush  and  pitch  you  down  headlong  into  the  water. 
While  thus  dreatning,  suddenly  there  came  a  noise  like 
several  claps  of  thunder.  You  felt  Ae  heavy  weights 
coming  down  on  your  head  'and  ears,  the  latter  being 
soon  filled.  The  water  was  all  over  you,  and  the  odd 
between  the  underclothing  and  your  skin ;  you  gasped 
for  breath.  Then  you  began  to  strike  out  swimmixig. 
You  thought    you  were  on  tiie  bottom  of   the  aea^ 
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you  felt  the  ground  with  your  feet,  you  tried  to  walk 
about  and  found  you  could  do  so.  Then  you  knocked 
your  shins  up  against  something  hard  and  sharp,  and 
heard  some  of  the  crew  calling  out  for  help  and  to  be 
saved. 

You  could  breathe  a  little,  but  were  stiU  terribly 
bewildered.  You  tried  to  get  about  quickly,  and  kept 
knocking  up  against  something  or  other.  The  cries 
and  yells  of  the  crew  forward  were  dreadful  to  hear. 
All  this  time  the  water  continued  falling  on  you,  but 
you  managed  to  open  your  mouth,  and  breathed  freely. 
You  were  on  the  ship's  deck.  What  could  be  the 
matter  P  Some  of  the  crew  were  running  about  the 
deck  calling  out  for  help,  but  you  could  not  get  your 
senses  back.  What  between  the  Maldives,  the  boat, 
the  bathing,  and  the  ship,  your  brain  was  in  a  wbirL 
At  length  you  stumbled  over  something — it  was  the 
warm  body  of  a  man  lying  groaning  on  the  deck,  and 
in  a  great  fright  you  commenced  to  kick  and  strike  at 
everything  that  was  near  you.  While  in  this  frenzied 
state  from  bodily  fear,  you  heard  some  one  laughing 
loudly.  This  brought  you  to  your  senses,  and  the  first 
object  you  saw  was  the  tall  form  of  the  owner,  dressed 
in  pure  white,  standing  by  the  companion,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  a  spectre,  in  roars  of  laughter,  and 
pointing  towards  you  through  the  darkness. 

You  could  scarcely  believe  your  own  eyes.  There 
you  were,  sure  enough,  on  the  brig's  deck ;  there  stood 
the  owner,  laughing  at  you  ;  it  was  no  dream,  but  sober 
reality.  There  were  the  two  men  you  had  been  fighting 
and  kicking  at,  and  there  stood  the  wash-deck  tub  you 
had  been  knocking  your  shin-bones  against — all  waa 
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real,  it  was  no  dream.  There  lay  the  brig  as  still  on 
the  water  as  though  she  were  a  painted  ship  in  a 
picture-frame.  The  stars  above  the  ship's  masthead 
were  shining  brightly,  and  not  a  cloud  could  be  seen^ 
but  the  water  was  dripping  quite  fast  from  the  sails. 
Then  what  could  it  all  be  P  The  terrific  noise  you  heard 
was  surely  real.  Still,  there  stood  the  owner  convulsed 
with  laughter.    At  last  he  said, 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  have  you  all  gone- 
mad  ?  Why,  its  only  an  old  cow- whale  who  has  come 
up  and  spouted  close  alongside,  sending  the  water  right 
up  into  the  sails." 

It  then  flashed  across  your  mind  that  that  ^vas  just 
the  sort  of  noise  you  had  heard,  and  the  whole  truth 
found  its  way  into  your  sleepy  head  in  a  moment.  You 
felt  quite  ashamed  of  yourself,  and  savage  at  being 
caught  napping. 

It  must,  however,  have  been  a  very  large  whale,  to 
judge  from  the  noise  it  made  while  blowing  and 
spouting,  as  well  as  the  tremendoiLs  body  of  water  it 
sent  over  the  vessel's  masthead.  You  also  felt  a  little 
bruised  and  sore,  however,  and  you  did  not  like  being 
made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  owner.  This  incident 
woke  you  all  up,  when  you  each  commenced  to  laugh  at 
each  other ;  and  it  was  a  standing  joke  for  many  days 
afterwards,  as  it  was  said  to  be  "  very  like  a  whale." 

Daylight  came,  and  with  it  a  sight  of  the  moderately 
high  land  at  the  mouth  of  Arican  River.     By  noon  the 
vessel    was    brought    to  an  anchor  off  the  town  of 
Akyab. 

The  port  of  Akyab  exhibits  nothing  of  interest,  and 
your  vessel  had  merely  put  in  there  to  find  out  whether 
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a  cargo  of  rice  could  be  bought  at  a  price  that  would 
sell  well  enough  to  pay  ship's  expenses  in  a  port  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  or  in  the  China  Sea,  which  the 
owner  was  desirous  of  seeing  next. 

Small  and  uninteresting  as  the  place  was,  the  owner 
found  amusement  In  it  for  a  few  days,  and  as  there  was 
no  cargo  to  discharge,  and  none  to  take  in,  you  had  an 

opportunity  to  go  on  shore  and  look  at  the  place, 
such  as  it  was.  In  the  town  were  two  or  three  English 
merchants,  and  three  or  four  representatives  of  other 
countries.  Besides  these  there  were  several  ship- 
chandlers,  and  one  or  two  half  shops,  half  hotels,  kept 
by  Chinamen.  The  first  evening  you  were  ashore  at 
one  of  the  hotels  you  were  well  chaffed  about  the  whale, 
uid  nearly  lost  your  temper  over  the  chaff,  rhere  wae 
one  gentleman  especially  who  ran  you  pretty  hard,  and 
you  determined  to  serva  him  out  in  some  way,  whidi 
you  did  in  a  manner  you  afterwards  repented.  It  was 
your  duty  to  give  in  a  report  of  vessels  spoken  with 
during  the  voyage  out,  as  well  as  a  report  of  the 
sailings  out  of  Cape  Town  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  You 
knew  that  this  gentleman  who  had  been  roasting  you 
so  unmercifully  had  his  wife  and  family  on  board  a  ship 
on  her  waj^  out ;  you  knew  the  vessel  and  also  the  cap- 
tain's name  ;  so,  when  you  were  called  up  to  give  intiie 
report,  you  wrote  in  it  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  you  knew 
his  family  to  bo  in,  with  the  loss  of  every  soul  on  board 
of  her.  This  report  was  put  in  the  small  slip  whidi 
was  printed  on  the  arrival  of  each  vessel,  and  when  the 
poor  fellow  read  it  his  grief  was  so  great  that  you  sorely 
repented  having  perpetrated  such  a  falsehood.  What 
made  the  matter  worse  was  that  by  accident  you  miased 
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him  and  he  missed  you,  so  that  you  oould  not  explain 
that  it  was  merely  a  joke.  He  locked  himself  up  and 
refused  to  see  anyone,  and  there  he  remained  the  whole 
of  the  second  day,  weeping  for  the  loss  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  him ;  but  the  third  monung,  to  his  astonish- 
menty  he  beheld  the  vessel  anchored  quite  opposite  to 
his  house,  and  to  his  great  delight  saw  his  wife  and 
fiimily  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  him  from  the 
vesseL 

He  could  scarcely  comprehend  it  all,  and  commenced 
dancing  and  jimiping  about  the  verandah  of  his  house 
as  if  he  were  mad,  calling  out  to  his  boy  to  bring  him 
his  clothing  and  to  help  him  to  put  them  on.  He  was 
soon  dressed  and  running  down  to  the  ship,  nearly 
beside  himself  with  joy. 

At  the  time  the  poor  man  was  pining  for  the  loes  of 
his  wife  and  family  it  was  a  serious  matter,  but  now 
that  they  had  turned  up,  after  a  very  happy  voyage, 
all  well,  and  as  lively  as  young  kittens,  the  whole  thing 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  real  good  joke,  and  even  your- 
self felt  very  proud  of  it  then,  but  you  were  very  sorry 
for  it  before  the  vessel  arrived.  About  two  days  after* 
wards  you  met  the  very  man,  who,  to  your  great  sur- 
prise, came  up  to  you,  took  you  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"  How  are  you  P  How  do  you  do  P  Fine  joke  that ; 
you  did  it  very  neatly.  A  little  hard  on  me  at  the  time. 
No  matter,  a  small  community  like  this  must  have  their 
little  amusements,  and  they  must  be  at  some  one's 
expense.  It's  all  right,''  he  continued^  "you  bad  a 
little  more  than  your  revenge,  so  that  I  still  owe  you 
one,  and  you  had  better  keep  your  weatjier  eye  lifting. 
Remember  I O  U  one."    There  was  somethmg  about 
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the  twinkling  of  his  eje  when  he  very  slowly  said  the 
letters  over — I  0  U  one — and  you  walked  away,  saying 
to  yourself,  "  He  means  to  pay  me  off,  but  I  shall  keep 
my  weather  eye  lifting." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  was  a  house  that 
was  half  store  and  half  hotel.  This  place  was  the  resort 
of  all  the  captains,  and  merchants  gathered  there  to 
meet  them.  It  used  to  be  there  that  all  the  jokes  were 
cracked  and  all  the  "sells"  perpetrated.  Of  course 
you  were  frequently  there,  and  being  young  you  were 
very  conceited,  and  used  to  think  yourself  no  end  of  a 
num,  and  after  being  told  to  keep  your  weather  eye 
lifting  you  had  quite  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
were  not  going  to  be  "  sold  " — oh,  dear,  no,  not  you 
indeed. 

Chinamen  who  keep  such  stores  as  these  are  often 
ver}'  rich,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  immarried.  They 
have  left  their  country  a  long  time,  though  always 
intending  to  go  buck  to  it  and  die  there  ;  but  this  par- 
ticular Chinaman  had  no  desire  to  go  back  to  hi» 
country.  lie  had  made  up  his  mind  to  die  in  Akyab^ 
where  he  had  accumulated  enormous  wealth.  He  had 
already  purchased  a  piece  of  groimd  wherein  to  have 
his  bones  laid ;  he  was  a  particularly  good-natured  man, 
had  a  smile  for  every  person,  and  was  never  known 
to  get  out  of  temper.  He  was  excessively  polite,  very 
gentlemanly,  and  his  whole  heart  and  soul  were  wrapped 
up  in  an  adopted  child,  who,  at  the  time  you  were 
there,  was  about  the  age  of  nineteen.  This  child  also 
loved  the  man  who  had  adopted  her  with  all  the  affec- 
tion with  which  an  onlv  child  loves  a  "rood  and  indul- 
gent  father,     ller  history  is  soon  told,  and  although  it 
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IF  8  somewhat  painful  one,  still  slie  must  have  been 
born  under  a  lucky  planet. 

As  the  story  runs  with  respect  to  her,  it  would  appear 
that  this  Chinaman  was  on  a  visit  along  the  coast,  and 
while  strolling  along  the  seashore,  a  great  distance  from 
any  home  or  habitation,  he  saw  what  he  supposed  to  be 
ti  vessel  at  anchor,  with  her  sails  flying  away.  At  first 
he  did  not  take  much  notice  of  her,  but  on  looking 
iiowards  the  spot  a  second  time,  he  saw  one  of  her  mast- 
heads disappear.  It  then  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
the  vessel  was  on  shore  and  breaking  up.  He  took  a  turn 
or  two  round  his  head  with  his  tail,  stripped  off  his  shoes, 
and  carrying  them  in  his  hand,  took  to  his  heels  and 
ran  towards  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  ship's  mast. 
After  a  good  half-hour's  run  he  came  to  the  place,  and, 
sure  enough,  it  was  a  wreck.  The  wind  was  blowing 
hard  directly  on  to  the  land,  and  there  was  a  heavy  sea 
running;  the  ship,  which  must  have  been  heavily 
loaded,  had  struck  on  the  outer  bar  and  stuck  there, 
"where  the  sea  was  making  a  clean  breach  over  her.  As 
before  stated,  her  masts  were  all  gone  over  the  side, 
and  when  the  Chinaman  arrived,  the  large  ship  was 
commencing  to  break  up.  He  could  see  from  where  ho 
was  standing  that  the  crew  were  engaged  getting  out 
boats ;  he  could  observe  three  or  four  clusters  of  human 
beings,  and  could  also  see  the  boats  being  put  over  the 
chip's  side.  Then  he  saw  a  boat,  loaded  with  people, 
leave  the  lee-side  of  the  ship,  but  shortly  after  she  left 
a  heavy  wave  broke  just  inside  the  wreck,  the  boat  dis- 
appeared, and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  her  or  any  of 
the  people  that  were  in  her. 

For  a  long  time  th^  Chinaman  stood  looking  on 
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quite  helplessly,  watching  every  sea  dealing  destruc- 
tion to  the  yessel,  and  the  numbev  of  persons  growing 
less  after  every  sea^  when  at  length  a  tremendous  wave 
broke  against  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel,  and  for  a 
moment  everything  was  lost  sight  of — not  a  vestige  of 
the  wreck  was  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

Stilly  standing  on  the  beach  alone,  this  Chinaman 
watched  the  spot  where  the  wreck  had  been,  and  when 
the  surf  smoothed  a  little,  there  were  the  two  ends  of 
the  vessel  far  apart,  with  only  two  or  three  human 
beings  clinging  to  each. 

It  appears  that  while  thus  looking  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  wreck,  with  his  left  hand  shading  his  eyes,  he  saw 
an  object  in  the  surf  close  to  the  water's  edge,  with 
something  of  a  dark  colour  above  it  which  seemed 
buoyant.  Shortly  after  this  he  thought  he  saw  a  hand 
held  up,  and  then  what  seemed  like  a  ring  round  the 
darker  part  of  the  object.  Then  he  saw  the  hand 
again,  and  felt  sure  it  was  tliat  of  a  human  being,  and 
that  the  ring  roimd  it  was  a  life-buoy.  He  made  a 
rush  into  the  surf,  and  was  once  or  twice  knocked  back, 
but  finally  he  managed  to  get  some  distance  out,  and 
close  to  the  man  (as  it  proved  to  be)  who  had  twice 
held  up  his  hand.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the  China- 
man, the  man  had  in  his  other  hand  a  fair-haired  little 
child,  and  as  he  closed  in  with  them  a  breaker  came 
and  knocked  all  three  together.  The  child  was  thrown 
into  the  Chinaman's  arms,  and  all  lie  remembered  hear- 
ing were  the  words,  **  Save  ....  take  care  .  .  .  ." 
The  latter,  being  still  strong,  soon  scrambled  to  the 
beach  with  the  child,  which  he  laid  down  in  the  sun  above 
high  water  mark,  and  returned  to  the  rescue  of  the  man. 
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After  going  far  out  into  the  surf,  the  life-buoy  coiild 
be  seen,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  anyone  near  it. 
The  Chinaman  then  returned  to  the  shore,  took  up 
his  little  charge,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
nearest  dwelling,  and  gave  the  alarm,  which  soon  spread. 
The  beach  was  soon  lined  with  people  ready  to  help^ 
but  the  Chinaman  kept  to  his  charge^i  and  always 
remembered  the  last  words  of  the  drowning  man,  who- 
ever he  was — '*  Save take  care "     He 

had  saved  her,  and  from  that  time  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  care  of  her,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  which  you 
arc  writing,  he  had  faithfully  done. 

New  nineteen  years  of  age,  this  rescued  child  had 
grown  into  a  really  fair  beauty.  She  was  tall  and 
slender,  with  a  skin  as  purely  white  as  a  lily,  except- 
ing where  there  was  a  little  tint  of  pink  in  her  cheeks. 
Her  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  and  her  hair  of  a  golden 
hue.  She  was  well  educated,  could  talk  all  the  Eastern 
languages,  and  it  was  well  known  that  she  would  in- 
herit the  whole  of  the  Chinaman's  property,  which  was 
enormous. 

Everyone  who  had  the  ordering  of  ship's  stores,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  invited  to  the  Chinaman's  private 
table,  and  was  certain  to  be  introduced  to  his  adopted 
child,  who  was  really  the  life  and  soul  of  the  house, 
and,  in  fact,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  town,  both  among 
the  natives  and  Europeans.  You  were  introduced  to 
her  in  due  course,  and  for  two  days  you  had  spent  much 
time  in  her  society. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  you  were  nearer  her  age  than 
any  of  the  other  Europeans  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting ;  be  that  as  it  may,  you  became  great  friends 
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•daring  the  short  time  you  had  known  each  other,  so 
much  so  that  the  other  visitors  began  to  flatter  you  and 
tell  you  that  things  had  the  appearance  of  being  very 
much  in  your  favour,  and  that  you  were  very  likely  to 
be  the  lucky  one,  and  they  urged  you  on  to  make  hay 
irhile  the  sun  was  shining.  Of  course  you  believed 
ihem,  being  just  about  the  age  to  readily  believe  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  you  missed  no  opportunity  that  pre- 
sented itself  of  getting  near  the  young  lady,  but  some- 
how or  other  you  could  never  manage  to  see  her  alone, 
fio  as  to  talk  freely  with  her,  some  one  woidd  always 
step  in,  as  it  were,  between  j'ou,  as  if  on  purpose. 

At  length  you  summoned  up  courage,  and  said  to 
lier,  aside,  when  you  thought  no  one  heard  you,  "I 
should  very  much  like  to  speak  with  you  alone."  You 
noticed  the  colour  mount  into  her  face.  She  threw  up 
her  large  blue  eyes,  and  said,  "Would  you;  so  you 
shall — perhaps."  There  was  rather  a  stress  put  on  the 
word  "perhaps,"  and  you  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  You  felt  a  little  uneasy,  and  wished  she 
had  not  uttered  the  word.  On  turning  round  you 
were  surprised  to  find  that  some  one  was  standing 
close  behind  you,  which  made  you  still  more  imeasy, 
more  especially  when  you  saw  it  was  the  gentleman 
whom  you  had  so  unmercifully  "  sold  "  with  respect  to 
the  ship  in  which  his  family  were  reported  to  have 
been  lost.  He,  however,  commenced  a  conversation, 
and  gave  you  a  chance  of  saying  "  Good  morning  "  to 
the  yoimg  lady.  You  left  in  rather  a  sad  mood,  and 
^ould  not  tell  why  you  took  a  stroll  through  the  streets 
-alone. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  you  were  on 
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your  way  down  to  the  boat  to  go  on  b6ard  your  ship, 
when,  standing  by  the  landing-place,  you  saw  one  of 
the  Chinaman's  private  servants.  He  seemed  looking 
for  some  one,  and  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  you  hi» 
face  brightened  as  if  he  were  pleased.  Putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  he  took  out  a  letter ;  it  was  in  a 
scented  envelope,  and  marked  private. 

You  immediately  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"Dear  Mr.  C — , — As  you  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
me  alone  this  morning,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
opportimity,  but  it  must  be  in  the  evening  time,  after 
dark,  and  it  had  better  be  this  evening.  Therefore,  be 
at  the  back  of  the  house  exactly  at  ten  p.m.,  when  all 
will  be  quiet.  Stand  with  your  back  towards  the  back 
door  and  look  down  the  courtyard.  You  will  see  a 
light  flash  in  one  of  the  windows  three  times,  and 
when  the  light  disappears  the  window  will  be  thrown 
open,  imd  all  will  be  in  darkness.  Walk  noiselessly 
across  the  yard,  get  into  the  window,  and  feel  your 
way  along  the  right  hand  wall  until  you  are  taken  by 
the  hand ;  then  we  shall  be  safe.     Pray  destroy  this. 

"Yours,  "Leina.'* 

"  Good  gracious ! "  you  said  to  yourself,  "  who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  She  really  must  be  in  love 
with  me  to  run  such  a  risk,  and  who  would  have 
thought  that  she  was  so  easy  to  get  hold  of? "  All 
sorts  of  ideas  passed  through  your  mind,  butthemost  pro- 
minent among  them  was  the  idea  of  having  such  a  beau- 
tiM  young  lady  for  a  wife,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Chinaman's  money.  You  began  to  speculate  what  you 
would  do  with  it.    Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

27 
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pounda,  besides  landed  property,  all  to  be  yours,  and 
that  beautiful  young  lady  for  a  wife ! 

''  Well/'  you  thought,  "  shall  I  be  a  shipowner  or  a 
merchant  ?  Or  shall  I  live  as  an  independent  .genUe- 
man  ? ''  Such  were  your  thoughts  while  sitting  in  the 
sternsheets  of  the  boat  as  she  was  being  pulled  off  .to 
the  ship.  "  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds ! " 
you  kept  Mtying  to  yourself  over  and  over  again.  Then 
you  pictured  to  yourself  a  country  house  in  England; 
you  would  keep  hunters,  you  would  not  go  to  sea  any 
more.  "  No,"  you  said, "  what's  the  use  of  going  to  sea 
when  you  are  worth  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds?"  The  thought  of  it  made  you  restless;  you 
could  not  settle  to  do  anything ;  you  took  no  kind  of 
interest  in  the  vessel  or  your  duties,  in  fact  you  thought 
it  rathera  mean  position  to  be  the  sailing  master  of  abrig. 

Of  course  you  would  leave  your  ship  at  once.  You 
went  to  your  cabin  and  wound  up  the  chronometers, 
and  as  you  gave  the  last  turn  and  shut  up  the  box,  you 
said  to  yourself,  ''That  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall 
have  anything  to  do  with  them ;  somebody  else  may  wind 
them  up  next  time,  my  fortune  is  made."  Tou  then 
took  the  log-book  from  the  drawer  with  the  object  of 
MTiting  up  the  log,  but  such  was  your  exoitement  that 
you  oould  not  hold  the  pen,  which  you  threw  down 
again,  and  said,  ''Oh,  bother  the  log!  let  €Kmiebody 
else  write  it."  So  you  went  on  deok.  The  work  of  the 
<Iay  had  been  finished,  the  decks  had  been  cleared,  and 
the  owner,  as  usual,  was  on  shore.  You  walked  up  and 
down  the  deck,  and  kept  thinking  what  a  lucky  fellow 
you  were,  and  you  pitied  those  about  you,  they  ap- 
peared such  small  fry  as  compared  with  you.    Even 
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the  owner  you  considered  a  poor  fellow ;  and  with  such 
thoughts  in  your  head  you  passed  away  the  time.  Of 
course  you  could  not  eat  anything,  you  had  something 
else  to  think  about. 

It  was  about  twenty  minutes  to  ten  o'clock  when  joxl 
put  your  foot  on  shore  that  evening.  You  were  dressed 
in  your  best,  and  had  freshened  yourself  up  with  some 
scented  soap  and  fresh  water,  and  when  you  looked  at 
yourself  in  the  glass,  you  said,  '^  No  wonder  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  me.  I  am  just  the  fellow  for  her,'' 
and  so  on.  Exactly  at  ten  o'clock  you  were  standkig 
with  your  back  to  the  back  door  of  the  Chinaman's 
house,  looking  down  the  courtyard. 

It  was  a  beautiful  calm  night,  eyerything  quiet,  as  if 
in  a  wilderness.  It  was  quite  dark,  but  up  in  the  sky  the 
stars  were  shining  brightly.  You  could  not  see  the 
end  of  the  courtyard,  but  you  could  see  the  tops  of  the 
outhouses  against  the  clear  blue  aky.  In  the  yard 
itself  all  was  as  dark  as  a  grave. 

Exactly  at  the  hour  named  a  light  flashed  in  the 
window  of  the  house  in  the  comer  of  the  yard ;  in  a 
few  moments  it  flashed  a  second,  and  then  a  third  time. 
You  could  then  hear  a  slight  creaking  noise,  the  win- 
dow was  being  thrown  wide  open,  and  you  said  to  your- 
self, "  Bless  her !  she  is  true  to  her  word."  And  now 
the  coafit  is  clear. 

Slowly,  and  feeling  very  much  like  a  thief,  you  made 
your  way  across  the  yard  in  the  direction  of  the  window. 
After  some  groping  about  you  found  one  of  the  shutters, 
and  then  the  window,  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  wide 
open.  You  now  felt  you  were  safe;  the  thought  of 
being  like  a  thief  had  gone  off,  and  you  began  to  feel 
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brave.  In  your  own  mind  you  were  trying  to  persuade 
yourself  that  you  were  doing  no  wrong,  and  in  every 
movement  you  made  towards  gaining  your  object 
you  were  trying  to  make  yourself  believe  that  you 
were  doing  that  which  was  right ;  but  still  you  could 
not  help  a  sort  of  feeling  that  you  were  doing  wrong, 
and  that  you  had  no  business  there.  But  on  you  went, 
and  getting  in  at  the  window  was  only  the  work  of  a 
few  seconds. 

Obeying  the  written  instructions,  you  felt  for  the 
right  hand  wall,  and  as  soon  as  you  gained  it,  step  by 
step  you  made  your  way  along  it  for  some  distance, 
wondering  all  the  time  how  much  further  you  had  to 
go.  Still,  on  you  went,  and  was  beginning  to  feel 
alarmed  at  the  distance,  when  your  hand  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  hand  of  some  one  whose  touch  sent  a 
thrill  of  joy  right  through  you,  so  soft,  so  gentle  was 
the  touch.  The  kindly  pressure  of  this  hand  seemed 
to  say,  "You  are  welcome,"  and  made  you  for  the 
moment  feel  quite  at  home.  Still  the  question  would 
arise  in  your  mind,  "  Am  I  doing  right  P"  In  spite  of 
your  success  you  could  not  drive  off  that  feeling,  it 
would  come  in  spite  of  you ;  but  on  you  went,  being 
still  led  by  the  hand  of  the  gentle  fair  one. 

After  going  some  distance,  still  in  pitch  darkness,  you 
were  gently  taken  hold  of  by  both  arms  and  turned 
round,  and  the  gentle  pressure  that  was  put  on  you 
indicated  that  you  were  to  go  backwards,  which  you 
did,  until  you  found  yourself  touch  against  something, 
and  when  you  felt  the  touch  of  it,  a  little  more  pressure 
was  put  against  you,  which  caused  you  to  sit  down,  and 
when  you  did  so  you  found  you  were  sitting  on  some- 
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thing  soft.  You  also  felt  that  there  was  some  one  by 
your  side.  It  was  jour  gentle  leader,  of  course.  You 
put  your  hand  behind  you  to  feel  what  was  there,  and 
found  it  was  a  bed. 

Taking  her  tiny  hand  in  yours,  you  put  one  arm 
round  her  waist  and  tried  to  pull  her  towards  you, 
but  she  resisted  the  attempt.  You  tried  again,  but 
she  still  resisted.  By  this  time  you  were  becoming 
Tery  much  excited ;  you  were  about  to  speak,  when  a 
soft  hand  was  placed  over  your  mouth ;  you  kissed  it, 
and  in  spite  of  all  resistance  you  were  determined  to 
have  a  real  kiss.  Just  as  you  thought  you  were  about 
to  succeed,  you  heard  the  striking  of  several  lucifer 
matches  on  the  walls  all  round  you.  The  room  was 
soon  in  a  blaze  of  light,  a  roar  of  laughter  rang  through 
the  building,  you  looked  towards  the  fair  one  by  your 
side,  and — oh,  horror ! — ^found  it  was  the  servant-boy 
that  you  had  been  caressing. 

The  room  was  ringing  with  laughter.  The  man  you 
had  duped  so  cruelly  had  duped  you  in  return.  You 
felt  sick,  guilty,  and  thoroughly  ashamed  of  yourself. 
You  felt  like  a  coward,  exactly  what  you  were  at  the 
time,  and  endeavoured  to  fell  to  the  ground  the  servant 
who  had  led  you  into  the  scrape.  Your  hand  was 
stopped  in  the  act,  and  you  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  but 
the  laugh  would  not  come.  You  felt  more  and  more 
ashamed  of  yourself  as  you  realised  your  true  position* 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  rush  out  of  the  room, 
get  on  board  your  ship  as  quickly  as  you  could,  there 
to  lock  yourself  into  your  cabin,  to  brood  over  what 
had  befallen  you,  to  swallow  the  bitter  lesson,  and  be 
the  wiser  for  it. 
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Tlus  severe  lesson  made  you  a  wiser  and  better  man ; 
it  took  a  deal  of  conceit  out  of  you.  You  never  showed 
your  face  on  shore  again,  and  right  glad  you  were  when 
the  vessel  left  the  port. 

After  leaving  Akyab,  the  next  order  was  to  go  on  to 
Singapore,  and  as  the  north-east  monsoons  were  over, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  going  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  into  the  Malacca  Straits. 

The  passage  from  Akyab  to  Singapore  is  a  very 
tedious  one  at  any  time,  but  especially  so  at  the  change 
of  the  monsoons.  For  days  you  have  calms,  then  light 
and  variable  winds,  then  heavy  squalls  and  rain,  with 
much  thunder  and  lightning,  and  unless  you  keep  a 
good  look-out,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  take  in  and 
set  sail  every  hour  of  the  day,  you  may  be  a  very  long 
time  in  making  the  passage. 

About  three  weeks  after  leaving  Akyab,  and  when 
the  vessel  was  within  a  few  days'  sale  from  Singapore, 
having  been  watching  and  taking  advantage  of  every 
slant  of  wind  during  both  day  and  night,  you  were 
almost  knocked  up.  About  midnight  you  stood  close 
in  to  the  coast,  and  having  put  the  ship  about,  with 
her  head  oflF  shore,  you  rolled  yourself  up  in  a  rug  on 
the  grating,  and  gave  orders  that  you  were  to  be  called 
in  two  hours.  Those  who  had  orders  to  call  you 
allowed  you  to  sleep  for  nearly  four  hours,  and  you 
were  at  last  awoke  by  the  bumping  of  the  ship.  She 
had  run  ashore  on  the  South  Sands  in  the  Malacca 
Straits. 


CHAPTER.  X. 

THE  SHIP  SUCCEEDS  IN  GETTING  AFLOAT — ^AKRITES  AT 
SINGAPORE  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  "  LAME  DUCK  " 
— ^IS  SURVEYED  AND  THOROUGHLY  REPAIRED— HOW 
SURVEYS  ARE   MADE. 

Bumping  on  the  South  Sands  in  the  Malaoca  Straits, 
not  quite  sure  at  the  time  what  bank  it  was  nor  how 
far  it  extended,  there  the  ship  was,  sometimes  still, 
sometimes  bumping  furiously,  and  sometimes  &  little 
quiet — ^prospects  not  very  encouraging,  but  rather 
alarming; 

Any  person  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Straits 
of  Malaoca  knows  the  uncertain  weather  encountered 
there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Two  hours  before 
noon  it  may  be  all  sunshine,  with  a  moderate  breeze, 
and  nothing  but  a  clear  blue  sky  above,  when  about  one 
hour  after  noon  a  heavy  bank  may  be  seen  exhibiting 
its  thick  head  over  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  showing  how 
much  distance  there  was  behind  it,  and  how  very  close 
the  cloud-bank  was  to  the  land,  and  as  it  mounted  from 
the  horizon,  little  by  little  hiding  from  the  view  millions 
of  miles  behind  it,  on  it  would  come,  imtil  it  turned 
the  grey-looking  mountains  into  a  dark  blue,  a  blue  so 
dark  that  it  would  appear  only  one  shade  from  black. 
Then,  instead  of  the  huge  mass  getting  higher,  it  would 
allow  itself  to  be  sucked  down  on  to  the  land,  com- 
pletely saturating  the  dense  vegetation;  at  the  same 
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time  the  clouds  would  lighten  themselves  by  pouring 
•down  water,  they  would  fly  from  the  land  oyer  the  sea, 
bringing  with  them  a  squall  of  wind  strong  enough  to 
defy  a  vessel's  close-reefed  topsails. 

From  the  beautiful  sunshine  and  moderate  breeze  of 
•three  hours  past  it  is  blowing  a  gale,  with  mist  so  thick 
ihat  you  can  scarcely  see  the  length  of  the  ship  from 
you ;  and  there  she  lay,  half  on  her  beam-ends,  with 
the  tide  or  current  rushing  past  furiously  and  the  rain 
pelting  down  so  fast  that  you  could  scarcely  get  room 
to  breathe  between  the  strips  of  water. 

For  a  while  it  seems  as  if  everyone  on  board  has  lost 
heart.    They  are  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain-struck, 
and  they  instinctively  get  up  to  the  weather  side  of  the 
«hip,  and  each  take  hold  of  a  rope  to  keep  themselvee 
from  going  down  to  leeward.    As  they  grasp  the  rope 
tightly  the  stream  of  water  that  is  running  down  the 
rope  passes  over  the  knuckle  of  the  thumb  and  runs  up 
the  sleeve  along  the  warm  skin  until  it  gets  to  the  arm- 
pit, and  then  makes  a  downward  course  into  the  boots 
(if  you  have  any  on),  making  a  narrow  streak  of  cold 
on  a  warm  skin  all  the  way.     But  you  don't  mind  that ; 
jou  are  all  thinking  of  the  awfid  position  you  are  in, 
and  the  bad  weather  that  has  come  upon  you  so  sud- 
denly.   To  all  appearance  it  seems  as  if  it  were  going 
to  last  for  ever.     There  you  all  are,  hanging  on  as  if 
grim  death  were  staring  you  in  the  face  and  you  imst 
face  it  back  again.     There  is  nothing  to  say,  because  it 
is  no  use  talking.     There  you  are ;  you  cannot  do  any- 
thing, it  is  quite  enough  for  everyone  to  hold  his  own, 
i.e.  himself. 

Still  the  wind  keeps  blowing  hard  and  the  rain  pelt- 
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ing  down  furiously^  hitting  you  on  the  side  of  the  cheek 
80  sharp  that  you  feel  as  if  being  stung  by  a  wasp 
fifty  times  a  second.  You  wonder  why  the  water  hits 
so  hard,  but  you  soon  discover  that  there  are  hailstones 
in  the  rain,  and  no  wonder  they  sting,  because  the 
wind  is  still  blowing,  and  sends  them  along  in  a  slanting 
•direction  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  All  is  gloomy, 
the  vessel  still  on  her  side,  the  sea  hitting  her  hard  on 
the  weather  beam,  and  sending  the  spray  over  the  fore 
iind  maintops,  just  as  if  there  was  not  enough  water 
about  without  it.  Then  the  Hashes  of  lightning  would 
•come  and  warm  the  weather  side  of  your  cheek  for  a 
while,  or  rather  for  an  instant  of  time;  then  imme- 
diately after  a  clatter  of  thunder  would  rattle  round 
your  head,  going  in  at  the  weather  ear  and  out  at  the 
lee  one,  as  if  millions  of  people  were  to  windward  of 
you,  but  quite  close,  stamping  millions  of  tons  of  smooth 
flat  iron,  miles  long,  into  corrugated  shapes  with  only 
A  few  rattling  blows. 

All  hands  were  still  holding  on  and  feeling  quite 
helpless,  because  they  dare  not  let  go.  You  can  only 
take  a  look  at  your  shipmates  through  the  pelting  rain 
iind  wind,  and  you  feel  pleased  that  they  are  all  there, 
so  far  as  you  can  indistinctly  see  the  outline  of  their 
figures. 

In  the  meantime  the  vessel  is  bumping  away  on  her 
bilge,  the  masts  are  buckling  and  bending  like  coach- 
whips,  every  moment  threatening  to  go  over  the  side ; 
the  slack  ropes  are  flying  away  to  leeward  in  a  bight, 
iind  the  lee  standing  rigging  bending  outwards  f  earfiilly, 
£L9  if  it  had  never  been  set  up,  while  the  weather  rigging 
was  being  so  strained  that  the  blebs  of  tar  came  out  of 
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tlie  rope  and  turned  brown  in  tiie  water,  every  weather 
shroud  seeming  as  if  it  were  twisted  iron  rods. 

For  about  three  hours  the  ship  hty  in  this  {x>8iti<m, 
every  man  on  board  expecting  each  moment  that  she 
would  break  up. 

At  length  a  gleam  of  sunshine  shone  through  the 
clouds  to  windward,  rushing  or  sending  its  rays  on  the 
waters  like  a  sun-dog,  and  sending  a  bright  ray  of'hope 
through  the  hearts  of  the  crew.  Then  the  clear  voice 
of  the  young  boatswain  was  heard  from  the  weather 
fore- rigging,  "It's  clearing  up  to  windward^  sir,"  and 
his  voice,  as  if  by  magic,  seemed  to  lull  the  wind,  as  from 
that  moment  it  began  to  die  away.  The  thimder  and 
lightning  were  far  away  to  leeward,  and  the  good  ship 
commenced  to  right  herself ;  one  by  one  the  crew 
relinquished  their  hold  of  the  rigging  and  began  to 
shake  themselves,  as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  the 
water. 

Just  as  quickly  as  the  gale  and  the  overcharged 
clouds  came  so  did  they  go,  and  in  a  short  time  there 
was  a  clear  blue  sky  and  a  gentle  breeze,  with  very 
little  sea  on,  so  that  a  boat  could  be  lowered. 

The  boat  was  soon  lowered  and  manned,  and  sent  to 
sound  roimd  the  ship,  in  order  to  find  out  where  the 
deepest  water  was.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
vessel  had  been  driven  by  the  gale  nearly  over  the  bank, 
and  that  there  was  deep  water  about  a  cable's  length 
ahead.  Sail  was  at  once  set  fore  and  aft,  and  with  the 
force  of  the  wind  and  sea  she  soon  bumped  herself  over 
the  bank,  making  very  little  water.  It  was  fortunate 
for  all  concerned  that  the  vessel  was  in  ballast ;  had  she 
been  loaded  she  must  have  become   a  total  >\Teck,  and 
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perhaps  during  that  three  hours'  gale  all  hands  woidd 
have  been  washed  away. 

For  all  sorts  of  weather  in  one  day  there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  that  will  match  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
You  may  haye  a  gale,  thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and 
hail  storms,  followed  or  preceded  by  beautiful  sunshine 
and  a  clear  blue  sky,  with  a  moderate  breeze ;  or  you 
may,  in  addition,  have  a  slack  calm  for  a  change,  with 
squalls  at  intervals,  all  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 
At  times  you  cannot  see  the  length  of  the  ship,  while 
at  others  you  can  see  the  land  from  sixty  to  seventy 
miles  distant. 

As  a  "lame  duck" — such  was  the  character  of  your 
vessel — ^the  ship  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  Singapore 
after  the  hammering  she  had  had  on  the  South 
Sands. 

Although  the  name,  "  a  lame  duck,"  is  very  familiar 
to  shore  people,  it  is  still  more  familiar  to  those  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  especially  to  those  whose  business  is 
with  shipping  matters  on  the  shores  of  a  harbour  of 
refuge. 

Every  man,  woman,  or  child,  if  the  latter  be  three 
years  of  age,  has  at  some  time  of  their  life  seen  a  lame 
duck  walking  inland,  and  it  is  a  more  or  less  pitiful 
sight ;  but  a  lame  duck  on  the  sea  means  a  ship  which 
has  been  more  or  less  damaged  while  crossing  the 
perilous  ocean.  Tour  smart  little  craft  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  "  lame  duck"  indeed ;  therefore 
it  was  only  by  dint  of  energy  and  perseverance  that  she 
was  made  to  crawl  along  towards  Singapore,  taking 
advantage  of  every  catspaw  and  every  squall  of  fair, 
wind,  and  letting  go  the  anchor  whenever  an  adverse 
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breeze  assailed  her.  Although  it  took  muT  daji  to 
make  the  distance,  still  the  brig  did  arriTe  at  last» 
leaky  and  oat  of  order  generally. 

The  sight  of  a  **  lame  dock'*  from  a  diore  point  of 
-new,  especially  to  those  who  reside  in  a  free  repairing 
port  like  Singapore,  is  a  pleasing  si^t ;  it  brings  oom- 
mi&sion  to  the  agent,  merchant,  or  consignee,  it  brings 
a  job  to  one  or  other  of  the  ship  yards,  and  the  shqH 
chandler's  eye  ^^listcns  like  the  beams  of  the  morning 
mm  ;  the  shipping  batcher  makes  inqairies  as  to  who 
the  vessel  is  consigned  to,  and  soon  finds  oat  by  that 
whether  he  is  to  get  the  ship's  orders  or  not ;  and  as  to 
the  boatman,  he  has  had  his  sampan — 1>.,  boat — along- 
side hours  before  the  vessel  has  sighted  the  port. 

liUter  on  in  the  morning  the  surveyors  show  them« 
selves,  all  ready  to  go  on  board ;  they  have  seoi  through 
their  telescopes  that  it  was  a  "  lame  duck,"  and  feel 
sure  that  they  will  be  sent  for,  and  so  get  ready,  but 
appear  to  treat  the  matter  as  if  they  did  not  want 
the  job,  while  all  the  time  they  are  most  anxious  to 
secure  it. 

Xow,  almost  everybody  knows  that  Singapore  is  aa 
iftland  belonging  to  British  India,  lying  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  strait  frem  half  a  mile  to  two  and  a  half 
miles  broad.  On  the  island,  as  well  as  on  tiie  adjacent 
•ones,  there  are  dense  forests,  and  the  timber  from  these 
forests  is  eminently  adapted  for  ship  building  or  ship 
repairing.  It  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment by  the  Government  of  India.  The  inhabitants 
are  made  up  of  Chinese,  Malays,  and  all  the  different 
races  of  Hindustan,  with  a  few  Europeans  at  their 
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head;  besides  the  above-mentioned  timber,  nutmegs^ 
spices,  sugar,  cocoanuts,  pine  apples,  and  tobacco  are 
grown  on  the  island.  The  roads  are  spacious,  the 
anchorage  good,  and  the  port  is  free  to  all  nations. 
The  last-mentioned  fact  renders  it  the  centre  of  trade 
to  south-east  Asia.  Its  trade  has  been  for  years  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  facilities  for  despatching  vesseU 
have  wonderfully  improved. 

Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world  have  a  share  of  the 
trade  of  Singapore,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain,  although  India,  Siam,  and  China 
have  a  good  share,  [and  many  steamers  stop  there  to 
coal. 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  brig  in  distress.  The 
captain,  who  was  also  managing  owner,  was  soon  in  the 
boat  and  on  shore,  and  you,  as  the  sailing-master  at 
sea,  had  to  do  the  duty  of  chief  officer  in  port ;  there- 
fore it  was  your  duty  to  remain  on  board  and  take 
charge  of  the  ship. 

The  surveying  of  a  "lame  duck"  means  a  great 
deal,  although  there  is  really  not  much  in  it.  Still  it 
is  the  first  step  to  spending  a  deal  of  money,  which 
money  must  be  paid  by  somebody.  Such  a  little  game 
as  surveying  a  "lame  duck"  is  not  played  everywhere^ 
but  at  many  places  it  is  played  very  quietly,  and  the 
ball  kept  rolling  without  much  noise. 

In  a  case  like  the  one  of  which  we  are  writing,  as 
soon  as  the  captain  had  landed,  his  agent  was  on  the 
shore  to  meet  and  to  condole  with  him,  saying  how 
sorry  he  was  to  hear  of  the  disaster,  and  to  impress  upon, 
him  the  necessity  for  sending  off  a  surveyor  at  once,  in^ 
order  to  see  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  all  parties  con-^ 
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cemed.  The  agent  then  asks  the  captain  to  let  him 
know  the  nature  of  the  damage.  While  he  is  telling 
his  agent  what  has  happened  to  the  ship,  the  ship- 
wright of  the  port  is  standing  near  enough  to  hear  the 
conversation,  and  having  heard  all  that  has  been  said, 
he  makes  up  his  mind  what  he  will  do  to  the  ship, 
because  he  knows  exactly  what  the  surveyors  will  say, 
and  off  he  goes  to  his  repairing  yard  and  gives  orders 
accordingly. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  on  the  day  of 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Singapore,  a  boat  was  seen 
pulling  towards  the  brig,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  she 
was  alongside.  In  the  stemsheets  of  the  boat  sat  three 
Europeans^  full  to  the  brim  with  curry  and  rice,  not 
unmixed  with  beer  and  claret.  The  early  morning 
coffee  had  been  taken  long  before.  Perhaps  after 
breakfast  they  might  have  added  a  nip  of  pale  brandy, 
with  just  a  little  water,  not  much.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  three  surveyors  got  up  the  ship's  side. 

Being  the  officer  in  charge  you  received  them  at  the 
gangway,  touched  your  cap,  and  they  return  the 
salute.  Then  they  each  take  a  look  aloft,  not  at  any- 
thing in  particular,  but  merely  in  a  professional  way. 
Then  they  walk  aft  and  call  the  steward.  The  steward 
hastens  towards  them,  touches  his  cap,  and  says,  ''  Yes, 
Sir. 

The  elder  one  says,  ''  Put  the  log-book  on  the  cabin 
tabic,  and  some  glasses." 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  says  the  steward,  and  away  he  goes  to  do 
as  he  was  bid. 

Meanwhile  the  three  surveyors  are  looking  round  at 
the  other  vessels  lying  in  the  roadstead,  and  after 
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amusing  tlieixuelyes  in  this  way  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  go  down  below,  where  allikind&of  drinkaUes 
have  been  placed  on  the  table  for  their  use,  and  also 
the  ship-s  log-book.  The  brandy  «nd  water  is  attended 
to  at  once,  and  a  few  crackers  are  played  with ;  the 
general  topics  of^the  day  are  discussed,  ias  well  as  all 
that  had  been  going  on  at  a  party  Hie  evening  before^ 
Sevend  shouts- of  laughter  may  be  •heard,  and  the  sur- 
rey of  the  ship  is  at  an  end  ;  each  of  the  surveyots 
takes  another  *'  second  mate's  nip,''  they  rise  (from  the 
table  and  go  on  deck,  when  they  call  out  for  the  chief 
officer.  You  go  to  them,  and  they  tell  you  that  you 
must  prepare  to  get  the  ship  under  weigh  in  order  to 
take  her  inside  Sandy  Point  to  heave  her  down  for  fur- 
ther-survey. 

For  you,  a  youngster  full  of  life  and  having  been 
pent  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  ship  for  months 
together,  time  after  time,  what  jolly  news  to  hear  that 
the  ship  was  to  be  taken  inside  the  Point,  close  to  the 
shore,  to  be  hove  down.  "  How  jolly! "  you  thought  to 
yourself.  ''I  shall  have  to  live  on  shore  at  the  expense 
of  the  ship,  with  full  pay  going  on  all  the  time." 

Next  morning  a  pilot  came  on  board,  the  anchor 
was  weighed,  and  the  vessel  was  run  inside  Sandy 
Point." 

Sandy  Point  is  the  name  of  a  low  spit  of  land  not 
very  much  above  the  water's  edge.  Inside  there  was  a 
deep-water  channel,  where  vessels  of  moderate  draught 
might  go,  and  the  water  inside  was  so  smooth  that  a 
vessel  could  be  hove  down  and  kept  down  with  safety. 
On  thisfiandy  Point  was  the  leading  shipwright's  yard, 
as  well  as  the  dwellings  of  many  Ohinamen,  who  were 
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working  shipwrights.  Besides  the  working  shipwrights 
there  were  many  Malays,  both  male  and  female,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  and  added  to  them  were  a  sprinkling  of 
Hindoos.  And  as  to  children  and  dogs,  Sandy  Point 
swarmed  with  them.  The  children  were  all  unclad, 
and  of  many  tints,  from  jet  black  to  nearly  white,  with 
features  of  every  conceivable  mixture,  just  as  if  the 
white,  the  black,  the  copper  coloured,  and  the  brown 
had  been  looking  at  each  other  for  generations,  so  that 
Malay  eyes  had  become  mixed  up  with  Chinaman's 
eyes,  with  Hindoo  eyes,  as  well  as  with  European  eyes, 
and,  among  the  young  especially,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  hard  task  to  say  to  which  race  the  numerous  noses^ 
belonged,  they  seemed  all  so  mixed  up.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  mixture  of  so  many  nations,  some  of  the 
young  girls  were  truly  beautiful. 

Sandy  Point  itself  is  not  a  very  extensive  place,  but 
it  was  very  thickly  inhabited,  and,  as  there  was  not 
room  enough  to  build  houses  on  the  dry  land,  piles 
were  driven  far  out  into  the  water  and  houses  built  on. 
them.  Near  the  place  where  the  ship  lay  while  under- 
going repairs  many  Chinese  junks  were  moored,  loading 
for  China,  as  well  as  taking  in  new  masts.  These  ves- 
sels would  run  down  before  the  last  of  the  monsoons^ 
ship  new  masts,  take  in  a  cargo,  and  run  back  with  the^ 
first  monsoon  when  it  changed,  so  as  to  have  a  fair 
wind  both  ways. 

Besides  these  Chinese  junks,  the  lake-like  water 
inside  Sandy  Point  was  strewed  with  tremendous  rafts 
of  mast-pieces  of  every  dimension,  as  well  as  other 
kinds  of  timber,  so  that,  with  one  thing  and  the  other, 
Sandy  Point  was  altogether  a  very  busy  place,  a  sort  of 
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little  Babylon,  where  many  languages  were  spoken  and 
much  labour  going  on. 

Opposite  to  where  your  ship  was  moored,  in-shore  of 
the  Point,  there  stood  a  large  shed.  The  ground  floor 
of  the  shed  was  the  mast-making  place  and  the  China- 
man shipwrights'  workshops. 

Above  the  shed  was  a  sail  and  rigging  loft,  while  on 
the  same  floor  were  several  bed-  and  sitting-rooms.  In 
one  of  these  apartments  you  took  up  your  quarters,  and 
many  happy  days  you  spent  there  while  superintending 
the  repair  of  the  vessel. 

Everything  moveable  was,  of  course,  taken  out  of  the 
ship,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  surveyors,  she  was  hove 
down  keel  out  of  the  water,  and  then  began  the  second 
aurvey. 

The  same  three  well-cared  for  surveyors  came  and 
looked  at  the  ship's  bottom,  and  as  they  could  see 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  copper,  nor,  in  fact,  with 
any  part  of  the  vessel's  bottom,  except  that  a  piece  of 
her  false  keel  was  knocked  ofi*,  they  took  several  nips 
of  brandy  and  water,  and  then  ordered  the  copper  to 
be  stripped  oflF  for  further  survey. 

How  delighted  you  were  to  see  that  they  were  going 
to  make  a  job  of  the  ship.  You  heard  them  say  that 
it  was  an  underwriter's  job,  and,  therefore,  they  might 
as  well  put  the  ship  in  good  order. 

The  copper  was  soon  stripped  off  the  vessel,  and  she 
was  dubbed  all  over  her  bottom,  and  after  that  was 
done  the  master  shipwright,  with  a  Chinaman  foreman, 
inspected  every  plank  as  well  as  every  bolt,  and 
wherever  the  slightest  appearance  of  decay  appeared  it 
was  laid  bare,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  by  the  surveyors. 

28 
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The  planks  so  decayed  were  marked  to  come  oat,  and 
long  before  they  were  officially  condemned  fresh  pieces 
were  being  got  ready  to  go  in  their  places. 

Then  came  the  third  survey — cnrry  and  rice,  kidneys 
and  bacon,  with  roast  chicken  just  thrown  in  to  make 
up  what  the  surreyors  used  to  call  ^'  a  check  to  wind- 
ward.'^  Besides  the  **  check  to  windward,"  there  used 
to  be  the  '^  riders/'  such  as  champagos^  claret,  and 
brandy  and  water,  especially  the  latter,  aad  all  very 
choice.  These  dishes  as  well  as  the  ''  riders"  used  to  be 
supplied  by  the  firm  of  shipwrights^  and  it  often  used 
to  strike  you  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  attention 
shown  to  the  surveyors.  You  had  also  a  friendly  feeling 
towards  them,  because  when  they  visited  the  ship  you 
also  came  in  for  a  '^  check  to  windward,"  as  wdl  as  a 
"rider"  or  two. 

After  the  curry  and  rice  had  been  well  washed  down, 
or  rather  ridden  down  by  means  of  the  "  riders,"  the 
surveyors  would  take  a  look  on  the  stage,  and  as  the 
planks  to  come  out  had  been  marked,  and  some  of  the 
fastenings  already  drifted  out,  or  rather  driven  out,  just 
for  the  name  of  the  thing,  the  shipwright  would  ask 
the  surveyor  whether  he  had  better  take  out  that  streak 
of  planking  in  order  to  have  a  look  at  the  timbers,  and 
having  received  a  nod  for  reply,  he  sets  fifty  carpen- 
ters to  work,  and  while  the  surveyors  are  lighting  their 
cigars  a  whole  streak  of  planking  is  taken  out  of  the 
bilge  of  the  vessel.  There  it  lay  on  the  stage,  as  sound 
as  the  first  day  it  was  put  in  ;  but  the  Chinamen  car- 
penters are  well-trained  men,  the  streak  of  planking  is 
soon  out  of  the  way  of  the  feet  of  the  surveyors,  lest 
they  should  stumble  over  it. 
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Meanwhile  the  Bhipwright  is  going  along  the  vessel's 
side,  pricking  each  timberirith  a  strong  penknife,  and 
making  a  chalk  mark  wherever  there  is  a  soft  place  in  a 
timber.  A  Chinaman  follows  him,  and  wherever  the 
chalk  mark  is  seen,  he  roughs  the  timber  with  a  tool 
mode  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  a  little  sap  may  be 
found  on  the  edges  of  some  of  them,  which  will  crumble 
very  nicely ;  that  is  taken  off,  put  on  a  clean  plate,  and 
handed  nrnnd  to  each  surveyor.  They  nod  assent,  and 
the  timbers  are  forthwith  condemned. 


THB   BABQITE        P — ,       OF   QKEEMOCK. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel's  timbers  are  so  condemned,  tha 
modest  shipwright  might  be  seen  going  up  to  the  sur- 
veyors and  heard  to  say,  "  There  are  a  few  of  the 
timbers  not  quite  so  bad  as  others ;  perhaps  we  had 
better  not  take  them  out,  but  strengthen  them  by 
putting  fresh  onw  alongside  of  them."  Another  nod 
was  sufficient,  and  the  sorvey  would  then  be  at  an 
end. 

If  ow,  all  that  you  had  to  do  with  it  was  to  look  round 
among  the  Cfainanun  and  ^^mbt  very  wise^  and  if  you 
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saw  the  smallest  bit  of  copper  lying  about,  call  a  small 
boy  to  pick  it  up  and  put  it  away  in  the  storeroom  very 
carefully.  Besides  that  sort  of  thing,  you  had  to  write 
up  the  ship's  log,  noting  down  the  number  of  men 
employed  on  the  ship,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
&c.,  &c. 

You  thought  that  getting  a  ship  on  the  South  Sands 
in  the  Malacca  Straits  was  not  such  a  bad  thing  after 
all;  moreover  you  could  plainly  see  that  they  were 
going  to  make  a  good  ship  of  her,  that  they  would  be  a 
long  time  about  it,  and  that  meanwhile  you  were  having 
very  fine  times  of  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  you  became  a  very  great 
favourite  among  the  Chinamen  shipwrights,  and  you 
found  them  a  simple-minded,  good-natured  people, 
exceedingly  happy,  always  with  a  smile  playing  over 
their  faces.  At  early  morning  they  were  up  in  good 
time ;  they  would  have  a  good  wash,  some  tea  and 
bread,  and  would  go  quietly  down  to  the  ship  to 
work. 

About  eleven  o'clock  they  would  put  down  their 
tools  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  away  they  would  go  to 
breakfast.  They  lived  in  sheds,  or  rather  under  them. 
Their  food  (for  the  most  part)  consisted  of  pork  and 
rice,  with  many  kinds  of  vegetables. 

While  at  meals  they  squatted  down  on  their  heels, 
and  in  front  of  them  used  to  be  placed  a  round  bowl, 
holding  about  a  quart  perhaps.  Besides  this  bowl  they 
used  to  have  a  small  plate  filled  with  vegetables.  In 
this  round  bowl  there  would  be  a  mixture  of  rice  and 
small,  square  pieces  of  pork,  fat  and  lean,  boiled  quite 
white.    The  fat  of  the  pork  used  to  be  poured  over  the 
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contents  of  the  bowl  and  mixed  up  with  two  long  sticks 
of  clean  bamboo.  The  Chinamen  would  set  to  and 
pull  out  every  particle  of  sand  or  anything  that  had 
no  right  to  be  there ;  and  the  way  they  managed  to 
take  up  the  smallest  speck  of  dirt  with  the  two  sticks, 
with  one  hand,  was  wonderful. 

After  everything  had  been  taken  out,  then  in  good 
earnest  they  would  set  to  work,  the  basin  in  one  hand 
and  the  chopsticks  in  the  other,  sending  the  rice  flying 
into  their  mouths,  and  every  now  and  then  a  square 
piece  of  pork,  then  a  pinch  of  vegetables,  and  so  on 
until  the  basin  was  empty  and  the  vegetables  out  of 
sight,  then  every  particle  that  had  been  dropped  would 
be  picked  up  with  the  sticks  and  put  out  of  sight  also ; 
and  having  done  that  they  would  get  on  their  legs, 
stretch  themselves,  and  then  smoke  their  pipes  and 
drink  tea.  They  would  then  sit  down  on  their  heels 
until  very  nearly  asleep,  just  sufficiently  awake  to 
blow  out  the  smoke  lazily,  and  by  the  time  they  were 
just  about  really  asleep  the  bell  would  ring  and  wake 
them  up;  they  would  spring  to  their  feet  and  have 
another  stretch,  and  then  be  off  to  their  work  again. 

From  about  half -past  twelve  o'clock  till  six  they 
would  work  very  steadily,  especially  if  the  weather  was 
not  too  hot.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  quantity  of  work  a 
Chinaman  shipwright  will  do  with  his  puny  little  tools, 
and  how  well  he  will  do  it.  They  seem  to  be  fond  of 
work,  but  in  some  cases  will  lie  down  alongside  of 
it  and  go  to  sleep.  Take  them  altogether,  however,  if 
they  like  their  employers  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
them,  or  rather  to  have  them  working  under  you ;  they 
are  exceedingly  obedient,  and  often  very  faithful. 
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When  the  bell  rings  at  six  o'clock  they  pack  up 
their  tools,  fling  them  right  over  their  shoulders,  and 
stow  them  away  for  the  night ;  they  then  have  a  wash,  and 
after  that  their  dinner,  and  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing is  spent  in  smoking  and  drinking  tea.  Many  of 
them  play  on  some  kind  of  noisy  instrument,  perhaps  a 
Jew's  harp,  or  a  two-string  fiddle,  somewhat  like  a 
guitar, .  the  whole  of  which  make  very  funny  noises. 
Still  it  pleases  them,  though  at  first  it  annoys  other 
people ;  but  a  stranger  would  soon  get  used  to  it.  Having 
smoked,  played,  and  drank  tea  till  they  become  sleepy, 
they  then  go  and  lie  down  on  a  mat  with  a  good  cover- 
ing, and  a  pillow  made  out  of  bamboo ;  they  sleep  as  if 
they  owed  no  man  anything. 

Such  are  the  habits  of  the  Chinamen  shipwrights  on 
Saudy  Point.  But  there  are  many  other  people  on  that 
little  strip  of  sand.  There  are  the  men  who,  with  their 
families,  go  far  away  in  a  small  boat ;  they  go  into  the 
forest  and  fell  huge  trees,  they  get  them  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  from  thence  on  to  enormous  rafts,  build 
huts  on  them,  put  up  many  masts,  and  make  mat  sails 
for  them.  On  these  rafts  they  make  long  trips  over  the 
sea  in  safety  and  comfort,  at  least  according  to  their 
standard  of  comfort 


■'-V  .i 


CHAPTER  XL 

SANDT  FOIKT  AND  ITS  MIXED  BACES — TOU  AKE  KESCUED 
FROM  DROWNING  BY  A  MALAY  GIRL — LIFE  IN 
SINGAPORE — THE  SHIP  STILL  UNDER  REPAIR — 
ADVENTURE  HTTH  A  "  CHEE-CHEE." 

Looking  towards  the  sea  from  Sandy  Point  many  of 
these  timber  rafts  might  often  be  seen,  some  of  them  a 
long  distance  off  shore,  while  others  are  creeping  along 
the  coast ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  but  sereral  arrive 
inside  the  Poiiit,  where  they  are  disposed  of  for  expor- 
tation, or  for  local  use.  Sometimes  for  months  together 
large  families  will  live  on  these  huge  floating  parks  of 
timber,  and  among  these  families  are  to  be  seen  some  of 
the  prettiest  girls  to  be  found  in  any  eastern  country. 
As  soon  as  they  have  disposed  of  their  raft  they  land, 
go  to  their  homes,  which  are  built  on  piles,  and  seem 
quite  happy  and  contented  with  their  lot. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  a  great  many  boatmen  who 
handle  all  kinds  of  boats,  such  as  passenger  boats,  large 
boats,  canal  boats,  as  well  as  fruit  and  fishing  boats. 
All  these  people  were  crowded  into  this  Point,  excepting 
those  who  were  crowded  off  it,  and  living  over  three  or 
four  feet  of  water. 

It  was  among  these  various  families  that  you  noticed 
so  many  different  colours,  viz.,  the  nearly  jet  blaek,  Ae 
very  dark  brown,  the  brown,  the  light  brown;  then 
the  half-caste,  the  bright  mulatto,  and  the  nearly  white- 
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Besides  being  of  so  many  different  colours,  their  fea- 
tures varied  a  great  deal  more,  especially  their  noses 
and  eyes — in  short,  there  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
several  nations. 

The  pure  Malay  girl,  the  pure  Chinese,  the  pure 
Hindoo,  then  the  mixture  of  the  Malay  and  the  Chinese, 
the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoo,  and  last,  but  not  least 
among  them,  was  the  mixture  of  European  blood, 
which  rendered  some  of  the  young  girls  truly  beautiful, 
and  as  they  wore  nothing  but  rolls  of  white  cloth 
round  and  below  their  waist,  you  could  see  a  great  deal 
of  them.  Their  humble  and  simple  way  of  living, 
their  contentment,  together  with  their  sweet  merry 
voices,  their  bright  eyes  and  teeth  (excepting  when 
they  took  to  chewing  betel-nut),  together  with  their 
slender  limbs  and  feminine  shape,  made  them  extremely 
fascinating. 

Such  were  the  people  you  found  yourself  living 
amongst,  and,  being  yourself  young,  of  dark  complexion, 
with  long,  curly,  black  hair,  rosy  John  Bull  cheeks, 
teeth  as  white  as  snow,  and  altogether  a  desirable 
yoimg  fellow,  and  an  officer  too,  was  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  when  you  looked  at  those  pretty  girls  they 
should  give  you  a  look  back  in  return. 

You,  however,  continued  to  carry  on  the  duties  of 
the  vessel,  and,  as  these  duties  were  very  light,  you  did 
them  cheerfully.  You  had  plenty  of  spare  time  to  look 
about  you. 

The  people  you  were  among  were  indeed  a  funny  lot. 
At  first  you  did  not  like  them,  nor  did  they  seem  to 
care  much  about  you.  Day  after  day  passed  on,  and 
you  were  partly  kept  at  a  distance  by  thera,  and,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  you  felt  that  you  ought  to  keep  your 
distance  from  them.  Still,  in  your  heart  there  was  a 
longing  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  but 
you  did  not  like  to  approach  them  lest  you  gave  offence, 
because  they,  as  a  rule,  seemed  so  very  poor.  You  were 
in  a  rather  responsible  position ;  moreover,  you  wore 
gold  lace  and  they  wore  scarcely  anything,  therefore 
it  naturally  occurred  to  you  that  if  you  went  to  them 
immediately  they  would  wonder  what  you  wanted ;  nor 
was  that  all — the  greatest  drawback  was  that  you 
could  not  speak  to  them,  nor  could  they  speak  to  you. 
So,  for  a  while  at  least,  you  had  to  be  content  with 
your  own  thoughts,  and  amuse  yourself  as  best  you 
could. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  on  one  side  of 
Sandy  Point  was  open  sea :  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the 
entrance  to  the  China  Sea  used  to  be  continually  wash- 
ing up  the  brown  sand  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
higher  and  higher,  and  when  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  strongest  wave,  then  the  sun  and  rain  would  take 
charge  of  it,  and  between  them  would  bleach  it  pure 
white,  so  white  that  it  caused  your  eyes  to  ache  if  you 
looked  at  it  for  any  length  of  time.  But  there  was  no 
reason  why  you  should  look  at  it  long,  because  there 
was  the  deep  blue  sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  huts 
and  houses  (such  as  they  were)  on  the  other.  Besides,^ 
the  sea  was  dotted  with  islands,  some  of  them  being^ 
reaUy  only  like  dots,  while  others  of  them  were  very 
large  indeed,  and  they  were  so  beautifully  green  with 
vegetation  that  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  look  at  them 
from  off  the  sand.  They  were  not  light  green,  which 
would  be  too  light  to  relieve  the  eyes,  they  were  a  dark 
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green,  and  what  made  them  appear  still  more  charming 
was  that  every  island  had  its  own  sandy  beach,  and  the 
waves  had  done  to  the  beach  at  the  islands  exactly  the 
same  as  it  had  done  to  the  beach  at  Sandy  Point. 
The  ocean  waves  had  washed  up  the  brown  sand  and 
rolled  it  over  and  over  until  it  was  quite  clean,  and 
until  it  had  rolled  it  up  out  of  its  reach,  and,  as  it  were, 
handed  it  over  to  the  sun  and  rain  to  bleach  it  and 
make  it  white,  so  white  that  it  would  soon  become  rot- 
ten, crumble  up  into  dust,  and  form  earth  for  growing 
vegetable  matter,  and  so,  in  time,  make  the  islands 
larger.  The  contrast  between  the  blue  water  and  the 
dark  green  foliage  on  the  island,  only  separated  by  the 
narrow  strip  of  white  sand,  lent  enchantment  to  the 
view  in  all  directions. 

Although  Singapore  is  nearly  on  the  Equator,  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  are  not  hot,  they  are  always  cool 
and  refreshing,  and  so  clear  that  you  can  see  for  many 
fathoms  below  the  surface,  and  as  the  beach  slopes  gra* 
dually  out  it  renders  it  a  good  place  for  bathing. 

About  seven  o'clock  one  morning,  when  the  sun  was 
already  several  degrees  above  the  high  land  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Straits,  you  strolled  along  the 
beach.  The  sea  was  quite  smooth,  and  a  gentle  breeze  was 
blowing,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  get  quite  so  low  • 
down  as  to  cause  even  a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  ;  the  sky  was  quite  clear,  and  the  atmosphere  so 
thin  that  you  could  see  through  it  for  miles  round. 

Looking  far  out  to  sea,  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  been 
sprinkled  with  black  and  white  pepper.  Specks  of 
different  shades  were  strewed  all  over  the  water,  some 
of  them  blowing  gradually  away,  while  others  stuck 
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where  ^ej  were.  This  peppery-like  stuff  was  ships 
under  sail;  some  lay  at  anchor,  and  were  mixed  up 
with  aU  kinds  of  boats,  rafts,  &o. 

The  water  seemed  so  tempting  that  you  thought  you 
would  have  a  bathe,  and  being  alone,  you  stripped  and 
went  into  the  water.  You  could  not  swim  much, 
however,  and  having  no  confidence  in  yourself,  kept 
playing  about  the  shoal  part  of  the  beach.  You  had 
not  been  long  in  the  water  before  a  large  raft  made  its 
appearance ;  it  had  just .  opened  itself  out  from  behind 
a  bluff  point  of  land,  and  was  sailing  along  with  the 
gentle  breeze.  On  the  raft  was  a  hut,  and  several 
masts,,  on  each  of  which  was  hoisted  a  large  mat-sail, 
swelling  out -to  the  gentle  breeze. 

You  stood  about  up  to  your  armpits  in  the  water, 
watching  this  raft  as  it  sailed  along,  and  as  it  came 
closer  you  could  see  the  whole  family  standing  looking 
at  you.  Among  them  stood  a  young  Malay  girl ;  she 
appeared  to  be  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
very  dark  brown  colour.  You  thought  you  had  seen 
her  before,  and  while  looking  at  her  you  saw  her  make 
signals  to  you.  "I  can  swim  that,"  you  thought,  "for 
I  will  go  close  to  the  raft  and  have  a  look  at  her  ;"  and 
off  you  started.  You  had  got  a  good  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  began  to  say  to  yourself,  "  I  wonder  if 
I  can  touch  the  bottom."  You  tried  to  do  so,  but 
could  not,  the  water  began  to  bubble  round  your  mouth, 
then  some  got  down  your  throat,  your  ears  became  full, 
and  you  could  not  breathe,  then  your  eyes  were  sub- 
merged, and  there  was  nothing  but  water — mouth, 
ears,  nose,  and  eyes,  all  stopped.  "Oh,  horror !  horror ! 
I  am  sinking,  I  am  gone,  it  is  all  over  with  me,"  and 
then  a  blank. 
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For  some  time  the  heart  had  stopped  beating,  and 
there  was  no  discernible  pulse,  but  they  blew  their 
breath  into  your  body  through  a  long  reed,  and  made 
the  water  gargle  in  your  inside.  Then  they  laid  you 
on  your  stomach  and  rubbed  your  body,  &ce  downward, 
when  water  ran  out  of  your  mouth.  After  this  they 
laid  you  on  your  back  and  began  rubbing  your  hands 
and  feet.  The  young  girl  who  had  sayed  you  put  her 
ear  down  to  your  left  side,  and  satisfied  herself  that 
your  heart  was  beating.  The  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks  for  joy  at  your  escape,  at  the  same  time  liimftmg 
about  and  now  and  then  springing  overboard,  taking  a 
dive,  and  kissing  the  surface  of  the  water  in  gladness, 
and  in  her  own  pretty  native  tongue  thanking  it  for 
giving  you  up  to  her — ^thanking  her  God  in  her  own 
way  and  after  her  own  fashion. 

From  the  time  she  had  put  her  hand  on  you  until 
you  saw  your  own  boatmen  there,  you  came  gradually 
to  yourself,  and  was  soon  able  to  go  into  your  own  boat, 
which  you  did,  and  was  soon  dressed  in  your  own 
clothing.  But  somehow  you  did  not  like  to  leave  the 
dear  old  raft,  there  was  something  about  the  people 
that  you  liked,  and  especially  about  the  one  wh<i  had 
saved  you— in  fact  you  were  in  love. 

To  those  who  have  not  seen  a  pure  Malay  it  might 
DC  interesting  to  learn  what  sort  of  a  girl  this  brave 
little  creature  was.  To  look  at  her  standing  with  only 
a  roll  of  white  muslin  wound  round  below  her  waist, 
you  would  think  slio  was  tall,  as  her  limbs  were  so 
roimd,  so  well  proportioned;  but  if  you  stood  near  to 
her  and  compared  licr  height  with  your  own,  you 
would  find  that  slie  was  not  tall,  but  appeared  so  from 
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being  so  slender.  Still,  you  could  not  see  a  bone  in 
her  body,  you  could  only  know  where  they  were 
because  you  knew  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  becaune 
there  was  a  round-like  rise  where  the  sharp  points  of 
bone  can  be  seen  under  the  skin  of  other  people. 

Just  above  the  roll  of  white  muslin  was  the  smallest 
part  of  the  waist,  and  it  was  small  indeed.  She 
seemed  so  lithesome  that  she  could'  twist  herself  about 
in  almost  any  shape.  She  could  bend  herself  back, 
or  sideways,  from  her  waist,  without  moving  the  lower 
part  of  her  body,  and  whichever  way  she  turned  she 
did  so  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  So  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  have  any  other  feeling  towards  her  than 
that  of  admiration.  Although  she  was  for  the  most 
part  uncovered,  she  possessed  the  maidenly  reserve  that 
belongs  to  the  most  refined.  She  had  as  round  and 
dimpled  a  chin  as  ever  belonged  to  a  pretty  girl — in 
fact,  she  was  altogether  a  picture  in  every  way. 

And  not  only  was  she  good-looking,  but  she  was 
good  at  anything.  She  was  as  much  like  a  little  duck 
in  the  water  as  she  was  out  of  it.  She  could  set  and 
take  in  the  sails  and  trim  them  to  the  breeze,  and  if  the 
raft  at  any  time  wanted  a  tow  along  the  beach  she  was 
always  ready  to  swim  on  shore  with  the  tow-rope  in  her 
mouth  ;  and  if  the  anchor  got  foul  she  would  take  hold 
of  the  cable,  let  herself  down  to  it  hand  over  hand,  and 
clear  it  as  easily  as  if  it  were  on  the  shore.  She  was 
always  ready  for  work  of  any  kind,  and  always  had  a 
smile  playing  over  her  pretty  face. 

When  you  first  saw  these  rafts  sailing  or  being  towed 
about  you  used  to  think  to  yourself,  what  a  miserable 
life  it  must  be  living  on  such  a  rough,  uneven  floating 
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mass,  80  uneven  and  washey  that  you  could  hardly 
stand  on  any  part  of  it.  What  a  change  had  come 
oyer  your  way  of  thinking.  ''It's  not  such  a  bad  life  after 
all/'  you  thought,  and  somehow  or  other  you  did  not 
like  to  leave  the  dear  old  raft. 

Having  boats  and  men  at  your  command,  you  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  mass  of  timber  round 
Sandy  Point,  and  took  particular  care  not  to  let  it  be 
moored  far  away  from  your  ship,  in  fact  you  had  it 
moored  quite  alongside  the  stage  on  which  the  Chinese 
carpenters  were  working,  so  that  while  you  were  attend- 
ing to  your  duties  you  could  see  the  dear  one  that  had 
saved  your  life,  and  judging  from  her  manner,  therecould 
be  no  doubt  that  she  was  quite  as  delighted  as  yourself. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  raft  inside 
Sandy  Point  it  occurred  to  you  that  you  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  learn  to  swim,  and  it  also  occurred  to 
you  that  Inee  Opper  (which  was  the  name  of  the  dark 
beauty  you  so  much  loved)  might  teach  you  to  do  so. 
There  was  a  delightful  throbbing  of  your  heart  while 
this  thought  flashed  through  your  mind.  At  the  same 
time  another  thought  struck  you,  and  that  was,  ''  How 
long  will  the  raft  remain  here  ere  it  is  sold  P  "  You, 
however,  soon  ascertained  that  a  month  generally 
elapsed  before  they  gave  up  the  raft  to  the  purchaser. 
/Wliile  you  were  still  thinking  over  this  new  idea, 
a  messenger  came  with  a  note  addressed  to  yoiL  On 
'  opening  it  you  foimd  it  was  an  invitation  to  dine  at 
the  private  house  of  the  shipwright  who  had  the  re- 
pairs of  the  vessel  in  hand.  The  invitation  was  for 
the  same  evening,  and  you  accepted  it,  the  hour  of 
dining  being  seven  o'clock  sharp. 
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Of  course  Singapore  has  its  river;  any  place  in 
that  part  of  the  world  would  be  a  poor  place  indeed 
without  a  river.  It  is  true  that  the  river  is  not  much 
of  a  stream^  still,  such  as  it  was,  or  is,  the  Europeans 
of  the  town  lived  or  carried  on  their  business  on  each 
side  of  the  river's  mouth,  and  when  you  wished  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Singapore  from  Sandy  Point  you  had  to 
travel  some  distance  in  a  boat ;  and  after  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  river  you  had  to  sail  a  considerable  way 
up  before  getting  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 

A  dinner  at  such  a  place  is  about  the  same  as  a 
dinner  all  over  India  among  the  same  class  of  people; 
it  means  sherry  and  bitters,  joints  and  beer,  side  dishes 
and  champagne,  always  including  curry  and  rice,  fol- 
lowed up  with  brandy  and  water,  and  separating  at 
midnight. 

After  dinner  was  over  you  were  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  a  special  one,  and  that  the  first  toast 
after  "  Our  Queen  and  our  coimtry  "  was  the  health  and 
congratulation  of  "him  who  was  so  cleverly  saved 
from  a  watery  grave."  The  next  toast  was  "  Long  life 
and  happiness  to  the  noble  maiden  who  went  to  the 


rescue." 


/.-- 


Now,  as  may  be  believed,  all  this  astonished  qmt^ 
as  much  as  it  delighted  you,  and  the  reader  can  fancy 
your  delight  when,  after  drinking  the  health  of  the 
young  maiden,  some  one  among  the  company  called 
out,  "Trot  her  in,"  and,  to  your  astonishment,  the 
next  moment  not  only  she,  but  the  whole  of  the  family, 
were  standing  by  the  side  of  the  dinner-table,  the  girl 
looking  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

It  almost  appeared  as  if  wonders  were  never  going  to 

29 
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cease,  for  no  sooner  had  they  entered  than  the  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  table  stood  up,  and,  in  the  Malay 
language,  called  the  maiden  to  him.  On  this  occasion 
she  wore,  besides  the  pure  white  "  copera,"  another 
thick  folding  of  the  same  kind  of  material,  whicb  was 
thrown  loosely  over  one  shoulder,  passed  under  the 
other  arm,  and  then  round  the  waist.  When  she 
approached  the  head  of  the  table,  the  chairman 
said, 

"  Inee  Opper,  you  have  done  a  most  noble  act,  one 
that  does  credit  to  yourself,  your  family,  and  your  race, 
and  as  Englishmen  we  have  met  here  to  show  our  appre- 
ciation of  your  services.  You  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
wherever  anyone,  and  more  especially  a  native,  renders 
good  service  to  an  Englishman  the  matter  will  never  be 
overlooked,  particularly  when  a  brave  act  has  been  per- 
formed by  a  maiden  so  young  as  yourself.  First,  you 
must  allow  me  to  put  this  round  your  neck;"  at  the 
same  time  he  took  from  a  box  a  beautiful  coral  neck- 
lace, witb  a  gold  locket,  on  which  was  engraved,  in 
English,  "Presented  to  Inee  Opper,  for  so  nobly 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman."  To  her  sister,  who 
assisted,  he  gave  two  bracelets  of  the  same  material, 
and  a  bag  containing  two  hundred  dollars  was  given  to 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

After  having  handed  over  the  presents,  the  chair- 
man said,  **  I  hope  that  this  small  act  will  convince 
you  that  Englishmen  are  as  ready  to  recognise  a  good 
and  Iwrave  act  towards  their  countrymen  as  they  are  to 
punish  a  bad,  cowardly  act." 

The  mother  of  the  family  then  insisted  upon  Inee 
Opper   thanking  "  the  masters"  fctf*   their  kindness. 
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All  she  could  say  was  that  she  did  not  think  what  she 
had  done  was  worth  anything,  but  was  glad  that  she 
happened  to  be  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  drown- 
ing man,  so  as  to  be  able  to  save  him.  After  touching 
her  forehead  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  as  did  all  the 
others  of  the  family,  they  withdrew,  and  thus  ended  a 
most  imexpected  pleasure. 

The  repairs  of  the  vessel  were  progressing,  and  it 
was  very  evident  that  they  were  going  to  make  a  regu- 
lar imderwriters'  job  of  it,  as  they  were  taking  one  . 
streak  after  the  other  out  of  the  ship,  and  putting  new 
timbers  into  her  right  and  left. 

There  being  nothing  for  the  crew  to  do,  of  course 
they  became  dissatisfied,  and  conmienced  grumbling  at 
anything  they  could  get  to  growl  at.  At  length  they 
demanded  their  discharge,  and  glad  you  were  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

Yourself,  the  second  officer,  the  carpenter,  and  one 
lad  were  all  that  belonged  to  the  vessel  now,  and  all  you 
had  to  do  was  to  write  up  the  log  every  day,  state 
how  they  were  pulling  the  ship  to  pieces  and  how  they 
were  putting  her  together  again,  as  well  as  walk 
round  the  ship  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

Of  all  the  jolly  times  in  a  sea&ring  life,  such  times 
as  when  the  ship  is  being  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the 
underwriters  (especially  if  you  are  one  of  the  officers, 
and  more  especially  if  you  are  the  chief,  and  the  owner 
is  the  captain,  and  enjoying  himself  on  shore)  are  the 
best.  How  very  jolly  to  have  the  ship  hove  down, 
keel  out  of  water,  so  that  you  must  live  on  shore ; 
everything   is  done  for  your  comfort,  and  a   boat   is 
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placed  at  your  service — in  fact  you  live  the  life  of  a 
gentleman. 

Then  the  dear  old  raft  is  quite  near  the  spot  where 
these  limited  duties  have  to  be  performed.  The  Malay 
family  that  saved  your  life  have  been  made  happy  by 
the  attention  shown  to  them  by  the  white  people ;  they 
have  been  made  rich  ;  they  really  never  expected  that 
they  should  have  had  so  much  cash  belonging  to  them 
at  one  time ;  but  now  they  have  it,  and  it  has  made 
them  truly  happy.  Many  an  hour  you  spend  with  the 
maiden  that  saved  your  life,  and  she  is  fast  teaching 
you  how  to  speak  Malay,  and  with  her  to  teach  you  are 
a  very  apt  pupil.  And  not  only  does  she  teach  you  how 
to  talk  Malay,  but  she  with  her  sisters  undertook  to 
teach  you  how  to  swim ;  so  that  before  you  had  had  many 
days'  practice  at  the  latter  you  had  confidence  in  your- 
self and  could  do  anything  in  the  water.  It  afterwards 
struck  you,  what  careless  fellows  sailors  are  that  they 
don't  know  how  to  swim;  more  than  two-thirds  a( 
them  would  be  drowned  if  they  were  to  fall  into  a  canal. 

Frequently,  as  the  days  roUed  on,  did  you  ask  your- 
self the  question,  "  How  is  this  going  to  end  ?"  Every 
day  brought  the  sale  of  the  raft  nearer,  and  you  well 
knew  that  tlie  whole  family  would  start  for  the  forest 
again,  and  what  then  ?  "  Oh,"  you  would  say  to  your- 
self, "  we  must  part ;  I  can't  be  with  her,  I  can't  be  one 
of  them.  I  have  a  long  life  of  adventure  before  me. 
I  must  give  her  up  and  forget  her."  Then  you  would 
repeat  to  yourself,  "  but,  but,  but,"  and  you  could  not 
get  any  further.  There  was  something  else  at  the  end 
of  the  but,  buty  but,  which  you  had  to  swallow,  however 
bitter. 
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''But,  but,  but,"  you  used  to  sayto  yourself,  "what  are 
you  butting  about ;  there  are  plenty  of  girls  just  as  nice 
as  her  all  over  the  world,  and  you  are  a  fine  handsome 
young  fellow,  and  rising  in  the  world.  What  need  you 
care  for  her."  Thus  you  would  say  to  yourself,  "  Shake 
her  off  your  mind.  Yes,"  you  argue  to  yourself,  "  I 
should  like  to,  hut^  but,  but  I  love  her,"  and  just  as  you 
were  saying  that,  she  came  running  up  to  you  to  ask  if 
you  were  going  to  be  on  the  raft  that  evening,  be- 
cause she  hoped  you  would,  and  you  thought  how  pretty 
her  Malay  talk  was.  You  understood  what  she  meant, 
and  said  you  could  not,  that  you  were  going  over  to 
Singapore  that  evening.  She  looked  very  disappointed, 
and  you  could  see  a  tear  gathering  in  her  eye.  You  felt 
sorry  for  her,  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  walked 
silently  along  the  beach  with  her,  still  holding  her  by 
the  hand.  It  was  the  first  time  that  ever  you  made  so 
free  with  her ;  you  were  both  in  deep  thought,  and  did 
not  look  at  each  other  ;  but  on  you  went,  hand  in  hand, 
far  away  along  the  sea-shore. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  Sandy  Point  was 
very  thickly  inhabited,  but  after  you  had  walked  some 
distance  inland,  and  had  left  the  houses  far  behind,  you 
found  yourself  alone  with  her  between  the  water's  edge 
and  the  vast  jungle.  Of  a  sudden  you  both  seemed  to 
think  of  the  same  thing,  for  both  looked  back  at 
the  same  moment,  and  noticed  how  distant  were  the 
houses.  Then  you  looked  into  each  other's  faces,  your 
eyes  met,  she  held  down  her  head,  you  tried  to  look 
her  in  the  face  again,  but  she  would  not  let  you,  she 
kept  it  bent  towards  the  sandy  beach ;  you  put  your 
hand  under  her  chin  to  make  her  hold  up  her  head. 
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sud  as  soon  as  jonr  hand  tonolied  her  &ce  ebe  held  up 
her  head  and  locked  you  straight  in  the  face^  and  snd, 
'' Does  master  wish  to  goto  Singapore?"  and  then,  with 
a  wicked  look  and  a  merry  laug^,  she  said,  "  I  hare 
cheated  you ;  you  cannot  get  back  in  time."  But,  but, 
but  little  did  she  know  how  very  much  you  were 
Mijoying  her  society. 

Bay  after  day  rolled  on,  and  at  length  the  raft  was 
sold,  the  dear  little  huts  were  taken  down,  the  proppings 
were  taken  off  the  mast-pieces  which  the  raft  was  com- 
posed of,  and  they  were  one  by  one  taken  on  board  a 
Chinese  junk,  and  mx  days  afterwards  the  raft  disap- 
peared from  o£E  the  face  of  the  waters  inside  Sandy 
Point. 

How  nice  it  was  to  think  of  her !  It  was  something 
pleasant  to  think  about  all  day,  and  all  night  too.  You 
went  about  looking  down  towards  the  ground  as  if  in 
deep  thought ;  you  did  not  care  about  anyone  speaking 
to  you,  you  only  wished  they  would  not,  and  you  did  uot 
care  about  speaking  to  anyone  excepting  her,  and 
you  did  not  care  so  much  to  speak  to  her  as  you  did 
to  look  at  her,  to  gaze  on  her,  to  live  in  the  sanshine  of 
her  smiles,  to  drink  in  the  music  of  her  voice.  It  was 
continual  bliss — dear,  dear  Inee  ! — to  live  on  this  same 
Sandy  Point  with  her,  to  be  in  sight  of  her,  or  even  to 
know  where  she  was,  to  walk  over  the  same  sandv  beach 
with  her,  or  even  to  walk  far  behind  her  and  look  at 
her  footprints  on  the  smooth  sandy  shore,  to  know  and 
feel  sure  that  they  were  hers. 

Early  cue  morning,  half  an  hour  after  five  o'clock, 
when  all  hands  on  Sandy  Point  were  astir — men, 
women,  and  children,  no  matter  what  age,  all  turned  out 
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at  the  same  hoar — and  at  about  a  quarter  to  m  Ssndjr 
Point  would  begin  to  swaim  with  homaa  beings,  while 
the  land  crabs  and  other  amphibious  animals  would 
run  into  their  holes  on  the  beach  and  hide  themselres 
for  the  day,  only  coming  out  again  for  a  little  while 
during  meal  times,  when  they  would  take  a  short  stroll, 
but  not  far  from  their  holes. 

At  the  above  mentioned  hour  of  the  morning  the 
sun  would  commence  to  redden  the  far  east,  and  shoot 
its  rays  far  and  wide ;  not  thick,  bright  yellow  rays, 
but  almost  invisible  shoots,  only  to  be  discerned 
because  you  knew  where  they  came  from,  not  because 
you  saw  what  they  were.  There  (as  if  it  were  afraid 
to  face  these  rays)  the  mist  had  crept  down  on  to  the 
£ace  of  the  mirror-like  sea,  or  it*  had  crept  up  under  the 
land  and  stowed  itself  away  quite  under  the  edge  of 
the  thick  jungle,  in  order  that  it  might  have  the  very 
last  strips  of  shade,  because  as  soon  as  the  morning  sun 
shone  on  the  mist  it  had  to  disperse. 

At  six  o'clock  numerous  boats  would  be  moving 
about  in  all  directions.  The  sound  of  a  heavy  "  mall " 
falling  on  a  wrought  iron  bolt,  drifting  a  through  bolt 
out  of  your  ship,  together  with  the  rattle  of  the 
caulking  mallets  tapping  hard  on  the  caulking  irons, 
the  gru£E  sea-going  songs  from  the  Chinese  sailors 
hoisting  up  heavy  logs  of  timber,  or  raising  the  enor- 
mous mast  of  their  junk  over-end,  the  newly  arrived 
rafts  just  turning  the  Point  to  take  up  their  berths, 
while  the  deeply-laden  lime  and  brick  boats  were 
being  pulled  along  until  they  were  lost  sight  of  up 
some  creak  or  round  some  point — then  as  the  sun  sent 
its  powerful  glare  over  the  face  of  the  water,  Singapore 
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would  seem  gay  and  bright,  and  you  could  see  far,  far 
away  towards  the  entrance  of  the  China  Sea  as  well  as 
the  Malacca  Straits. 

Under  an  old  rotten-stemmed  tree,  with  only  as  many 
leaves  on  it  as  could  get  moisture  from  the  very  scant 
portion  of  wood  which  formed  the  hoUow  trunk,  there 
stood  two  good  samples  of  the  human  race,  one  a 
'  young  man,  a  smart,  dark  Englishman,  with  the  healthy 
glow  of  redness  on  his  cheeks  that  belongs  to  fifty  de- 
grees north  latitude  (or  thereabout)  only ;  the  other  a 
fine,  handsome  young  girl,  just  as  fine,  according  to 
the  standard  of  her  race,  but  more  exquisitely  adorned 
with  Nature's  own  touch,  and  really  and  truly  more 
unsophisticated;  her  complexion  was  dark  brown. 
This  young  girl  was  just  bidding  good-bye  to  the  young 
mnn.  She  might  have  been  seen  placing  her  forehead 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  then  on  his  shoulder  for 
one  moment  before  they  parted;  the  girl  then  took 
took  two  or  three  half  hops  or  half  jumps  aad  sprang 
head  foremost  into  the  water.  After  remaining  a  long 
time  under  water  she  coidd  be  seen  swimming  away  on 
her  side,  her  long  black  hair  towing  behind  her,  look- 
ing beautiful  as  a  mermaid.  There  stood  the  young 
man  rooted  to  the  spot — he  had  parted  with  his  Inee. 
The  brig's  repairs  were  progressing,  and  now  that 
you  were  alone,  so  to  say,  you  were  able  to  take  a  sen- 
sible look  round.  For  some  time  past  j'ou  had  been  in 
anything  but  a  proper  state  of  mind,  and  now  felt  that 
you  had  to  some  extent  neglected  your  duty.  You  also 
began  to  think  that  you  were  a  fool  to  bother  yourself 
about  a  Malay  girl,  and  said  to  yourself,  "  I  don't  care 
for  her ;  "  but  ere  the  thought  had  passed  from  your 
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mind  you  commenced  to  count  the  days  when  you 
might  expect  her  back  again. 

Still,  your  duty  was  before  you,  which  you  had  to 
attend  to,  because  you  were  in  a  position  of  trust.  You 
reme.Tibered  that  you  had  no  right  to  abuse  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  you. 

Day  by  day  a  large  number  of  planks  were  taken  out 
of  the  vessel,  and  many  timbers  were  put  in  her  bilge. 
All  the  old  treenails  had  been  driven  out,  and  new  ones 
had  been  put  in  their  places.  In  fact  she  was  stronger 
on  one  side  than  when  she  was  first  built ;  and  in  order 
that  nothing  shoidd  be  left  undone  which  ought  to  have 
been  done,  she  was  re-metalled  with  metal  double  the 
weight  of  that  which  had  been  taken  ofll 

Two  months  inside  Sandy  Point — what  a  deal  you 
have  seen — what  a  life  among  such  queer  people ! 
What  a  deal  of  enjoyment  you  had  experienced !  and 
you  had  certainly  made  the  best  of  it. 

Another  survey — a  one-sided  surv^ey.  Roast  fowl, 
boiled  and  grilled  ham,  prawns,  curry,  and  rice — well, 
there's  nothing  much  in  that ;  he  woidd  be  a  stingy 
fellow  who  would  give  less  than  that;  and  what  if 
there  were  a  dozen  of  champagne  among  four  of  them, 
a  few  cigars,  some  ifew  bottles  of  beer,  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy.  The  climate  is  hot,  and  it  is  an  underwriter's 
job,  therefore  what  is  the  use  of  crying  over  a  disaster, 
especially  where  everybody  is  making  the  best  of  it. 

Without  going  near  the  vessel  the  survey  was  made, 
and  one  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  brig  was  pronounced 
to  have  been  repaired  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and 
once  more  she  was  eased  up  and  allowed  to  "  stand  on 
her  legs  again.''     The  following  day  she  was  swung 
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round,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was  hove  down 
with  the  other  side  out  of  the  water.  On  examination  it 
was  discovered  that  the  side  then  out  of  water  was  the 
one  which  ought  to  have  been  looked  to  first,  inas- 
much as  that  was  the  side  she  had  been  bumping  on 
when  on  the  South  Sands  in  the  Malacca  Straits.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  great  row  about  it,  because  if  that 
side  had  been  seen  to  first,  the  vessel  would  have  been 
condemned  as  not  worth  repairing.  All  the  blame  was 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  shipbuilder,  or  rather  on 
the  ship  repairer,  who  said  that  he  alway  insisted  on 
having  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel  hove  out  of  the 
water  first.  That,  said  the  master  shipwright,  was  his 
custom;  and  if  people  did  not  care  to  have  ships 
hove  down  after  his  fashion;  they  ought  to  have 
stipulated  which  side  they  wished  out  of  the  water 
first. 

The  good  side  of  the  ship  having  been  repaired,  it 
was  nccessar}^  that  the  battered  side  should  be  looked 
to,  and  it  was  found  that  that  side  was  scarcely  worth 
repairing.  The  man  who  was  advancing  the  money 
looked  over  the  accoimts,  and  began  to  sicken  at  them. 
He  had  advanced  the  money  on  bottomry  bond,  and 
he  earnestly  wished  that  he  had  never  seen  the  vessel. 
The  other  merchants  only  laughed  at  him,  when  he 
became  riled,  and  said,  *'  I  have  commenced  and  I  will 
go  on ;"  so  he  guaranteed  the  money  for  the  repair  of 
the  other  side  of  the  vessel ;  and  to  make  sure  that 
everything  should  be  in  order,  there  were  several 
other  surveys  held  on  the  vessel,  and  little  by  little 
they  managed  to  get  the  whole  of  the  bilge  out  of  her, 
and  another  two  months  had  passed  away  before  that 
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aide  was  repaired  (surreyedy  of  course),  and  the  vessel 
raised  up  again. 

You  had  now  been  oyer  four  montlis  inside  Sandy 
Point,  living  in  quarters  on  shore  and  receiving  full 
pay  all  the  time;  and  when  you  became  really  dull, 
or  thought  you  wanted  a  change,  you  had  it  in  your 
power  to  coerce  a  survey.  These  were  gala  days^ 
plenty  of  the  best  of  everything  at  your  command^ 
and  there  was  never  any  difficulty  about  getting  the 
surveyors  to  attend,  they  were  always  ready. 

Now  you  have  arrived  at  that  stage  when  the  ship's 
bottom  has  been  thoroughly  repaired ;  and  she  is,  so 
far  as  the  bottom  is  concerned^  a  better  vessel  than 
she  was  on  the  first  day  she  was  la^mch^d.  And  now 
followed  other  surveys  on  her  top  sides;  they  arc 
faulty,  and  must  be  condemned ;  then  her  decks  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be  for  such  a  fine  hull,  and 
they  are  condemned. 

The  above  being  determined  on,  you  are  fixed  inside 
Sandy  Point  for  another  four  months,  and  say  to  your- 
self, "Hip,  hip,  hoora!" 

Who  dare  say  that  a  sailor's  life  is  a  dull,  mono- 
tonous one,  when  there  are  such  considerate  people 
in  the  world  as  imderwriters,  who  will  have  an  old 
skip  patched  up,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be ;  and 
tbey  are  such  jolly  £ellows  that  they  stand  any 
amount  of  champagne  while  the  repairs  are  going  on. 
Moreover,  when  a  ship  is  being  repaired  at  their 
expense  there  is  no  stint ;  twenty-four  ounce  metal  on 
ship's  bottom,  instead  of  sixteen  ounce,  is  nothing 
to  them,  they  pay  up  like  lambs,  and  feel  proud  that 
they  have  had  the  opportunity. 
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The  repairs  are  going  on  swimmingly,  and  so  are 
you.  Every  day  you  fiud  yourself  looking  out  for  a 
raft  which  you  well  know  has  started  and  is  expected 
•to  heave  in  sight  every  day. 

From  the  window  of  your  quarters  you  can  see  far 
along  the  coast;  you  know  that  they  cannot  get  up 
to  a  certain  point  without  a  fair  wind,  but  when  they 
do  get  up  to  that  point,  they  can  pull  the  raft  along 
the  shore  by  means  of  tow-ropes.  Although  the  wind 
is  contrary,  you  still  watch  and  watch.  You  know 
the  signal  that  Inee  will  make;  you  see  one  or  two 
rafts,  but  Inee's  is  not  one  of  them. 

Now  they  are  stripping  the  top  sides  of  the  ship, 
the  decks  are  condemned,  and  the  masts  have  to  come 
out.  What  a  glorious  job !  There  will  soon  be 
nothing  left  of  her  but  the  bottom,  which  has  been 
rebuilt.  Then,  of  course,  what's  the  use  of  putting  the 
old  windlass  into  her  ?  better  have  a  new  one.  Then 
it  is  suggested  that  the  cabin  is  shabby,  and  that  a 
handsome  cabin  shoidd  be  put  in  place  of  the  old  one. 
**  flight  as  well  make  a  good  job  of  it  while  you  are 
about  it,"  says  the  shipwright.  This  is  agreed  to,  and 
some  Chinamen  are  set  to  work  to  "  get  out  the  stuflP" 
for  a  new  cabin.  When  the  masts  are  landed,  it  is 
discovered  that  they  are  spnmg.  Of  course  they  were 
sprung  while  the  vessel  was  on  her  beam  ends  on  the 
South  Sands.  Another  survey  is  called,  another  feast 
18  held,  and  the  masts  are  condemned  over  a  bottle  or 
two  of  cliampagne.  The  surveyors  don't  take  the 
trouble  to  go  and  look  at  the  masts  ;  they  are  reported 
to  be  sprung,  and  that  is  enough  for  them  ;  they  give 
their  verdict,  "Sprung  while   on   the  South   Sands." 
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That's  enough  for  them,  and  orders  are  given  that  new 
masts  must  be  made. 

The  shipwright  finds  that  these  masts,  which  are  of 
yellow  pine,  are  very  much  in  the  way,  as  well  as  the 
old  copper  and  such  like  material  which  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  ship,  and  he  recommends  the  sale  of 
them  by  auction.  The  sale  is  advertised  to  take  i)lace, 
the  old  masts  are  bought  by  the  shipwright,  he  sends 
them  to  a  saw-mill,  where  they  are  soon  cut  up  into 
lengths  and  deck  planks,  and  come  back  to  Sandy 
Point  as  well-seasoned  best  yellow  pine  planks.  And 
they  are  as  good  as  planking  can  be,  and  good  long 
planks  too,  without  a  flaw  in  them.  "Who  would  have 
thought  that  they  were  so  good!  The  shipwright 
would  not  have  believed  it.  Still,  ho  said,  the  ship 
would  have  the  benefit  of  it,  because  better  seasoned 
stuff  could  not  be  found. 

"  Poor  underwriters  ! "  you  used  to  think  to  yourself, 
"  how  nice  it  is  having  a  ship  repaired  at  their  expense. 
What  a  lot  of  money  they  must  have,  and  how  kind 
they  are  to  have  such  jolly  fellows  as  surveyors! 
Then  there  is  Lloyd's  agent.  What  a  nice  fellow  ho 
is!  Sometimes  he  gets  a  few  pounds  for  certifying 
docxmients,  and  he  has  been  to  look  at  the  ship  once  or  % 
twice,  and  when  he  has  been  infonned  that  something 
else  has  been  condemned  he  winks  his  eye  and  smiles. 
He  doesn't  mind,  but  thinks  it  jolly  fun,  for  why 
should  not  Lloyd's  agent  be  fond  of  a  good  cham- 
pagne tiffin  as  well  as  any  other  man  ?  "  You  could 
not  help  thinking  how  nice  it  was  to  get  a  ship  on 
shore,  nothing  could  be  more  jolly.  But  you  were 
young  then,  and  did  not  know  any  better.     However, 
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you  were  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and  continued  to 
look  out  for  your  own  true  love. 

At  early  morning,  long  before  daybreak,  when  the 
mists  of  the  night  were  still  hanging  close  down  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  it  being  "  clock  calm,"  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  keep  it  moving — ^there  it  hung  right  over 
the  surface,  as  well  as  stowing  itself  away  in  every 
nook  and  corner  as  thick  as  ever  it  could — the  notches 
in  the  land  seemed  as  if  they  were  stuffed  full  of  gun 
cotton,  ready  to  disappear  as  soon  as  the  first  hot  rays 
of  the  sun  explode  it  in  the  air — it  was  cold  and  damp, 
uiid  there  was  a  strong,  fishy  odour  on  one  side,  while 
on  the  other  there  was  a  smell  of  vegetation, 

Sandy  Point  was  still  fast  asleep  as  you  passed  along 
it's  shore,  and  long  before  the  first  glare  of  the  morning 
sun  could  be  seen  over  the  distant  isles  you  were  far 
iilong  the  coast — just  the  same  walk  that  Inee  and  you 
had  taken  once  before. 

Because  all  human  beings  were  fast  asleep,  all  the 
little  living  creatures,  such  as  land  crabs,  and  all  kinds 
of  little  amphibious  animals,  were  up  and  running  about 
as  if  they  were  free  and  happy,  tho  early  morning  birds 
of  various  kinds  were,  with  their  long  legs,  walking  far 
out  into  the  shallow  water,  picking  up  their  early  food 
and  laying  in  a  stock  for  the  rest  oft  the  day,  so  as  to  be* 
out  of  the  way  while  their  human  enemies  were  abroad. 
On  you  walked,  leaving  Sandy  Point  fer  behind  you, 
and  as  the  broad  daylight  came,  and  the  sun  rose,  and  ' 
the  gun-cottony  stuflP  had  exploded  or  cleui-ed  away, 
you  were  penetrating  the  distance  as  far  as  your  eyes 
could  reach  in  search  of  a  raft  that  you  felt  sure  would 
be  coming  along. 
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As  the  aim  cleared  away  the  mist,  and  then  cleared 
itself  from  behind  the  high  land  in  the  east,  so  it 
threw  its  warmth  round  your  neck  and  made  the 
eastern  side  of  your  face  hot.  You  saw  that  the  mist 
had  been  sent  along  in  front  of  a  gentle  morning  breeze, 
and  that  breeze  soon  brought  to  your  view  five  little 
mat  sails,  having  the  appearance  of  five  small  craft. 
You,  however,  knew  that  it  was  a  raft  by  seeing  a 
small  red-stained  patch  in  one  of  the  sails — you  knew 
by  this  that  it  was  the  raft  you  were  looking  out 
for. 

As  you  were  walking  one  way  and  the  raft  was  coming 
in  the  opposite  direction,  in  a  short  time  you  were  along- 
side of  it,  and  saw  the  slender  figure  of  Inee  plunge  into 
the  water,  holding  her  dress  above  the  water's  edge  with 
one  hand  and  swimming  by  means  of  the  other  and  her 
feet. 

Inee  landed  on  the  beach,  and  soon  had  her 
"  copera  "  on,  when  you  walked  along  by  each  other's 
side. 

By  means  of  the  little  English  which  Inee  coiild 
speak,  and  the  smattering  of  Malay  that  you  could 
manage,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  understanding  each 
other. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  you  first  thought  of  turning 
Malay.  You  had  made  up  your  mind  that  Malay 
should  be  your  future  language,  that  Inee  should  be  your 
future  wife,  and  that  you  would  that  very  morning 
commence  to  accustom  yourself  to  life  on  a  raft. 

You  had  not  walked  far  before  Inee  suggested  that 
you  should  go  on  board  the  raft,  and  as  that  was  just 
what   you    wished,  you  were  both  soon  in  the  water 
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swimming  side  by  side,  Inee  laughing  at  you  all  the 
way,  and  saying  that  you  swam  as  awkward  as  a  catter- 
pillar,  and  when,  in  play,  you  would  try  to  strike  her, 
she  would  immediately  dive,  and  then  come  up  close  to 
you  and  put  out  her  tongue. 

A  life  on  a  raft — what  a  funny  life !  Still,  how  free 
and  happy  these  poor  people  are  that  live  on  them. 
This  raft  consisted  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  heavy  logs  of 
pine  timber,  the  under  ones  well  lashed  together,  and 
the  upper  ones  laid  over  the  top  of  the  lashing  to  prop 
them  still  tighter. 

On  the  top  of  the  upper  logs  were  one  or  two  small 
round  huts,  just  large  enough  to  crawl  imder  and  sleep. 
There  was  plenty  of  fish,  curry,  rice,  and  vegetables, 
and  abundance  of  fruit.  After  you  have  had  suflScient 
of  those  you  make  a  seat  for  yourself,  and,  if  so  inclined, 
you  may  take  a  smoke,  the  hookah  is  always  ready. 

One  hand  to  steer  the  raft  was  all  that  was  required, 
and  the  smallest  could  do  that  as  well  as  the  biggest, 
while  the  others  were  smoking,  chatting,  or  sleeping. 
By  the  middle  of  that  day  the  raft  had  reached  Sandy 
Point,  and  was  safely  moored  alongside  of  your  vessel. 

The  repairs  of  the  ship  were  now  progressing  very 
fast,  and  you  had  now  to  commence  re-stepping  the  new 
masts  and  rigging  the  vessel  for  sea.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  be  in  love  with  a  brave,  good,  and  pretty 
Malay  girl,  so  long  as  time  hung  heavy  on  your  hands,, 
and  you  had  scarcely  anything  to  do  ;  but  now  your 
duty  called  you,  the  regular  work  of  the  ship  had  to  be 
begun.  Shears  had  to  be  rigged  fore  and  aft,  and  you 
were  responsible  for  everything  connected  with  the 
re- rigging  of  the  ship,  and  gradually  your  work  became 
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a  pleasure  to  you.  So  your  delusion  passed  away,  the 
love  of  your  duty  and  your  ship  came  back  to  you, 
and  you  ran  less  after  Inee.  Still  Inee  could  not  be 
forgotten,  nor  did  she  forget  you,  because  you  could 
see  her  continually  sitting  on  the  raft  watching  your 
movements,  and  you  felt  quite  proud  that  she  was  a 
looker-on  while  you  were  giving  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 

The  bowsprit,  the  lower  masts,  and  the  lower  stand- 
ing rigging  were  soon  in  ship-shape  order,  and  ere  long 
the  vessel  began  to  assimie  the  appearance  of  a  smart 
craft,  and  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  her  depar- 
ture from  Singapore. 

One  evening,  after  working  hours,  it  was  arranged 
that  Inee  and  you  should  go  for  a  cruise  to  a  place  we 
used  to  call  Pine  Apple  Island.  That  was  not  the  cor^ 
rect  name  of  the  place,  but,  as  there  were  many  pine 
apples  on  it,  this  was  the  name  it  was  known  by.  It 
was  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Sandy  Point, 
and  near  what  was  called  the  Old  Harbour  of  Singapore. 
To  get  to  it  you  were  compelled  to  go  in  a  boat,  and, 
there  being  a  moderate  breeze,  it  was  a  delightftd 
sail  in  the  boat  that  had  been  continually  attending 
on  the  ship. 

The  two  boatmen  were  Malays,  but  they  could  both 
talk  English,  especially  the  chief  boatman,  who  spoke 
English  perfectly. 

You  knew  that  this  was  likely  to  be  a  tryiag  even- 
ing. This  was  the  evening  when  you  were  bound  to 
declare  what  your  intentions  were ;  whether  you  were 
going  to  remain  with  Inee,  or  whether  you  were  going 
to  desert  her.    This  was,  and  had  been  for  some  time 

30 
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post.,  hanging  very  heavily  on  your  mind ;  and  you  felt 
guilty  in  your  own  mind,  because  you  knew  that  you 
desired  to  leave  her,  and  was  trying  to  persuade  your- 
self you  did  not  wish  to  sever  firom  her,  and  for  that 
reason  you  oould  not  look  her  so  straight  in  the  f aoe  as 
you  had  been  acenstomcd  to  do.  It  therefore  gave  you 
some  concern  as  to  how  you  should  broach  the  subject 
with  respect  to  your  leaving  her.  The  same  thought 
seemed  to  dwell  in  the  minds  of  both;  there  was 
every  now  and  then  a  silence,  and  especially  did  you 
give  way  to  your  thoughts ;  in  fact,  you  were  a  coward ; 
you  knew  well  that  you  desired  to  desert  the  girl,  but 
you  were  not  bravo  enough  to  tell  her  so. 

Many  times  that  evening  you  were  caught  in  deep 
thought  by  Inee,  and  sho  would  say,  in  her  own  soft 
native  tongue,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  Her  sparkling 
blade  eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  and  when  she  found 
them  coming  she  would  dash  them  away  in  such  a  rage 
that  they  would  glisten  as  if  the  whole  of  the  morning 
sun  was  shining  on  them,  or  rather  into  them  only. 
Then  she  would  laugh  and  show  her  pretty  teeth, 
which,  together  with  her  eyes,  would  make  her  look 
charmingly  wicked. 

"  Stop  a  little,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I  will  cure  you 
of  those  sad  looks.  I  know  exactly  what  is  passing 
through  your  mind.  I  have  seen  it  for  many  days 
past,"  she  continued.  *'  Wc  cannot  imderstand  each 
other  clearly,  so  we  will  call  your  boatman,  and  I  will 
request  him  to  tell  you  exactly  what  you  have  been 
thinking  of  for  some  time  past,  and  especially  what 
you  have  been  thinking  of  this  evening ;  you  will  find 
that  Inee  has  read  you  welL" 
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Yoa  became  alarmed,  looked  beseeokinglj  at  hefi  and 
said,  '^Inee,  don't  acquaint  the  boatman  with  the 
matter/' 

She  replied,  '^  You  know  we  cannot  understand  each 
other  well  enough.  To  make  sure  that  there  is  no  mis- 
take, I  shall  call  him  to  interpret  what  I  haye  to  say/' 
and  without  waiting  a  moment  she  called  hm^  at  the 
same  time  bidding  him  be  quick. 

The  first  wcnrds  she  said  to  him  were,  **  Now,  you 
listen  well,  and  mind  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
you  goes  into  your  ear  and  out  of  your  mouth,  and 
that  not  one  single  word  is  left  unsaid,  so  that  it 
can  remain  on  your  memory.  You  are  your  master's 
servant,  and  he  is  using  your  head  to  make  sounds  from 
me  to  bim  ;  and  remember  that  not  a  smgle  sound  that 
I  utter  belongs  to  any  other  than  he.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  well  understand." 

''  Then  tell  your  master  what  I  have  said." 

You  had  understood  a  great  deal  of  what  she 
had  said  to  him,  but  not  all.  The  boatman,  however,, 
soon  told  you,  and  you  bade  him  #b11  her  to  commence ;. 
you  wondered  what  was  coming. 

^'  Tell  him,"  she  said,  to  begin  with,  "  that  he  is  a 
coward ! ! !  "  The  boatman  hesitated,  but  she  said,. 
**  Tell  your  master  what  I  say." 

You  saw  the  boatman  hesitate,  and  said  to  him> 
^'  Tell  me  the  exact  words  she  said."  He  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  and  then  said, 
"MustlsayP" 

^*  Say,  of  course,"  you  called  out;  so  in  plain  English 
the  man  said,  **  She  says  you  are  a  coward." 
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You  felt  the  blood  roah  up  into  your  fSMM,  your  eyes 
were  nt  first  fixed  upon  the  interpreter,  and  he  oould 
see  you  clenching  your  fiat,  and  became  alarmed,  lest 
you  were  going  to  strike  him. 

Inee  also  saw  how  enraged  you  were,  and  stepped 
between  you  and  the  boatman,  saying  in  her  own  pretty 
lang^uage,  ''For  shame,  you  Englishman,  keep  your 
temper." 

By  this  time  the  heat  had  gone ;  you  had  become 
cooler,  and  said  to  yourself,  and  then  to  her,  ''  Gh)  on; 
you  cannot  mend  that,  nor  can  you  say  anything  worse; 
after  that,"  you  continued,  ''I  can  stand  anything." 
So  you  turned  to  the  boatman  and  said,  ''  60  on,  I  am 
not  angry  with  you." 

The  next  words  Inee  said  were,  **  Why  don't  you  tell 
me  that  you  regret  you  ever  promised  to  remain  with 
me  ?  Why  not  be  brave,  and  say,  '  Inee,  I  think  I  had 
better  keep  to  my  ship  and  my  duty,'  instead  of  making 
me  feel  that  that  is  what  is  troubling  you  P  Don't  you 
think  that  I  have  been  able  to  read  your  thoughts  P  and 
I  have,  from  day  to  day,  been  hoping  that  you  would  be 
brave  enough  to  tell  me,  and  save  me  this  conversation, 
so  painful  to  us  both.  Now,"  she  continued, ''  listen  to 
me,  and  I  will  let  you  know  that  I  can  be  considerate 
towards  you,  and  have  compassion  on  you. 

''  Tou  have  been  kind  to  ine  and  to  all  of  us,  and  we 
have  long  since  made  up  our  minds  to  make  you,  if 
possible,  keep  to  your  ship  and  your  duty.  It  gave  us 
all  pleasure  to  see  how  soon  you  could  turn  to  your 
duty  when  you  were  wanted  ;  but  I  did  think  that  you 
ought  to  have  told  me  that  you  had  made  up  your  mind 
to  go ;  that  would  have  been  more  manly  than  to  have 
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treated  me  coolly,  when  you  might  have  known  that 
such  conduct  would,  and,  indeed,  nearly  has,  broken 
my  heart.  We  never  intended  to  let  you  remain 
amongst  us,  for  your  own  sake ;  we  all  felt  that  we 
should  be  wronging  you.  But  you  should  not  have 
tried  to  deceive  me  and  yourself  as  welL" 

There  was  in  all  this  conversation  something  so 
honest,  straightforward,  and  truthful,  and  she  seemed  so 
sorrowful,  that  you  could  not  help  loving  her  the  more. 
But  the  word  **  coward  "  seemed  to  run  through  your 
mind ;  you  could  not  get  over  that,  and  she  noticed 
that  you  were  hurt,  and  that  you  hung  down  your 
head. 

At  length  she  said,  ''What makes  you  look  like  that? 
I  have  told  you  everything,  and  have  freed  you;  you 
ought  to  feel  quite  light-hearted."  But  you  could  not 
find  heart  to  speak  to  her,  that  word  kept  running 
through  your  mind,  and  you  could  not  forget  it,  nor 
forgive  her  for  using  it. 

That  night  you  parted  bad  friends,  and  you  were 
detenmned  not  to  see  or  speak  to  her  any  more.  You 
shortly  after  left  the  island,  and  sailed  the  boat  back 
to  Sandy  Point. 

You  kept  silent  all  the  way,  although  Inee  made 
several  attempts  to  rouse  you  up ;  but  she  did  not  suc- 
ceed. You  landed  her  on  Sandy  Point,  and  though 
she  implored  you  not  to  do  so,  you  turned  the  boat's 
head  towards  Singapore,  and  landed  there.  Having 
ordered  the  boatman  to  be  in  waiting,  you  made  your 
way  to  the  hoteL 

Of  course  you  had  plenty  of  money,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  ways  of  qpending  it.    la 
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gave  him  another  challenge,  but  this  time  to  play  for 
an  even  ten  dollars.  The  game  was  begun,  and  the  play 
went  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  first,  you  kept  ahead 
of  him ;  the  balls,  as  during  the  first  game,  always 
broke  surprisingly  well  for  you,  and  a  second  time  you 
came  off  victorious.  On  the  strength  of  this  run  of 
luck  you  took  another  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and 
commenced  to  dance  and  jump  about  the  room  and 
chaff  the  "  chee-chee  "  most  immoderately. 

At  length  the  "  chee-chee  "  said,  "  I  don't  think 
that  you  ought  to  win  my  money  off  me  and  then  laugh 
at  me  as  well ;  you  have  the  best  of  it,  and  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  I  presume  you  are  going,  now  that  you 
have  won.  Now,"  he  continued,  **  just  to  show  you 
that  there  is  no  ill  feeling,  I  will  stand  you  a  liquor — 
what  will  you  have  ?  " 

This  took  you  rather  aback,  but  you  thought  him  a 
good-natured  fellow,  and  said,  "  Well,  I'll  have  another 
gkss  of  brandy  and  water." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  hope  to  have  my  revenge 
another  night." 

'*  Of  course,"  you  said,  "  you  can  have  your  revenge 
now.    You  are  not  in  a  hurry,  are  you  P  " 

"  No,"  he  replied, ''  but  it  is  rather  late  forme;  stilly 
I  don't  mind,"  and  so  the  third  game  was  started. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  games,  your  score  was 
ahead  of  his,  and  when  you  found  it  was  so,  just  as  if 
you  had  forgotten  all  about  the  betting,  you  said, 
in  a  careless  manner,  "  Let  us  see,  what  have  we  on 
the  game  this  time  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  we  have  nothing  on,  and  you 
are  far  ahead  of  me." 
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"Well,"  you  said,  "I  don't  mind  giving  you  odds  ; 
1*11  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  1*11  bet  you  thirty  dollars 
to  twenty." 

He  pretended  to  look  at  the  score  well,  then  how  the 
balls  lay,  and  at  length  he  said, 

"  Very  well,  I  might  as  well  be  in  for  a  sheep  as  a 
lamb."  The  bet  was  taken,  and  on  went  the  game. 
You  were  still  far  ahead,  when  you  said  to  him,  "  Will 
you  double  the  bet  P  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  wiU." 

At  this  stage  you  were  thirty-five  and  he  was  twenty. 
You  had  now  sixty  dollars  on  the  game,  and  was  so  far 
ahead  that  you  made  sure  of  winning.  The  thought  of 
winning  so  much  money,  together  with  the  several 
glasses  of  brandy  and  water,  excited  you  very  much, 
but  the  balls,  strange  to  say,  still  continued  to  break 
wonderfully  well  for  you,  and  you  still  kept  ahead,, 
being  forty-five  against  thirty  made  by  your  opponent. 
The  red  ball  was  over  the  comer  pocket,  and  you 
made  sure  of  the  game.  You  were  just  about  making 
the  stroke,  when  the  "  chee-chee,"  as  you  called  him, 
said,  "Will  you  double  the  bet?" 

You  drew  back  the  cue,  and  looking  at  him  in  a 
pitying  manner,  said,  "You  don't  mean  that? — 
why,  I  might  score  out  this  stroke." 

"Will  you  double  the  bet?"  he  again  asked. 

You  replied,  "  I  don't  want  to  rob  you,  but  still,  if 
you  don't  think  I  can  do  this  I  will  convince  you  I 
can,  and  I'll  double  the  bet." 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  it  is  now  one  himdred  and 
twenty  dollars  to  eighty." 

You  took  the  cue^  feeling  a  little  more  excited,  on 
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account  of  the  large  sum  you  had  on  the  game.  You 
took  as  careful  and  steady  an  aim  as  you  could,  and 
missed  the  pocket. 

Putting  the  butt-end  of  his  cue  on  the  floor,  the 
'^  chee-chee "  first  looked  at  the  state  of  the  score, 
then  at  the  ball  on  the  table,  and  you  could  see  his 
eye  run  round  the  cushions  in  a  most  practical 
manner,  chalking  his  cue  all  the  time,  and  then  very 
coolly  he  set  himself  to  play,  and  scored  out. 

The  reader  must  be  left  to  imagine  the  state  of 
mind  the  loser  was  in  as  he  watched  the  '*  che-chee  " 
making  his  threes  and  sixes,  and  how  coolly  he  took 
it,  just  taking  time  to  careAiUy  chalk  his  cue,  and 
talking  to  his  friends  in  Malay  as  if  nothing  of  con- 
sequence were  going  on ;  and  even  when  he  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  he  scarcely  waited  to  see  whether  the 
balls  were  pocketed  or  not,  but  turned,  after  he  had 
made  the  stroke,  and  continued  the  conversation, 
seeming  to  take  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  when 
the  marker  called  out  game. 

One  himdred  and  twenty  dollars — over  twenty-five 
pounds — more  than  three  months'  pay ! 

"  Another  glass  of  brandy,"  you  called  to  the  waiter, 
just,  of  course,  to  console  you.  At  that  moment  you 
thought  of  the  word  "  coward  "  Inee  had  used,  and  now 
felt  like  a  coward.  You,  however,  put  your  hand  into 
your  pocket,  pulled  out  all  the  money  you  had,  namely, 
about  eighty  dollars,  which  you  handed  to  the  "  chee- 
chec,"  and  gave  him  your  I.  O.  U.  for  the  balance. 
When  you  had  done  so,  you  saw  another  tall  chee-chee 
standing  by,  who,  as  soon  as  you  had  paid  the  money, 
said, 
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**  Serve  you  right,  you  oonceited  fool." 

In  an  instant  you  seized  a  cue,  and  with  the  butt-end 
of  it  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head ;  but  he  warded  oS  the 
blow,  and  with  the  back  of  his  fist  struck  you  between 
the  eyes.  The  blow  sent  you  staggering  and  thoD  on 
to  your  back  on  the  floor,  and  before  you  could  recover 
yourself  he  had  passed  out  of  the  door  into  the  court- 
yard, and  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  The  blood  flowed 
furiously  from  your  nose,  and  your  two  eyes  were 
bunged  up,  so  that  you  could  scarcely  see ;  the  brandy 
commenced  to  get  to  your  head,  and  feeling  quite 
done  for  in  every  way,  you  left  the  room,  scarcely  able 
to  crawl  down  to  the  boat. 

Two  hours'  sleep  under  cover  of  the  boat  brought  you 
to  your  senses.  When  you  awoke  you  found  that  the 
boat  was  at  the  very  end  of  Sandy  Point.  From  this 
point  to  your  quarters  you  had  some  distance  to  walk, 
in  the  course  of  which  you  had  to  pass  the  abodes  of 
both  Malays  and  Chinese.  You  had  no  sooner  landed 
than  a  dog  set  to  barking  and  running  at  you.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  you  could  not  see  the  dog,  but  by 
the  sound  you  knew  he  was  very  close  to  you,  and  that 
his  bark  indicated  a  desire  to  bite.  You  had  no  weapon 
in  your  hand,  and  therefore  felt  quite  helpless,  so  you 
called  out  to  the  boatman  to  bring  you  a  sword  which 
you  always  carried  in  the  boat.  He  did  so,  and 
buckling  it  round  your  waist,  you  felt  more  secure,  and 
.succeeded  in  keeping  the  dogs  at  a  respectM  distance. 

You  had  not  gone  fistr  when  a  dog  which  seemed 
rather  more  persevering  than  the  others  came  so  very 
close  that  at  times  he  would  jump  up  and  take  hold  of 
your  pants,  trjring  all  he  could  to  seize  you  by  the  leg. 
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You,  howevery  walked  on,  managing  to  keep  this  beast 
from  doing  you  any  harm,  while  the  others  kept  bark- 
ing all  round  you,  but  well  out  of  your  reach. 

You  were  not  at  the  time  in  the  best  of  moods ;  aU 
that  had  transpired  during  that  di^y  and  night  was  still 
sorely  fresh  in  your  memory.  The  dogs  had  subsided 
for  only  a  few  minutes,  when  a  fresh  one  woke  up,  and 
commenced  to  bark  in  its  loudest  key,  which  set  all  the 
others  going  again,  making  noise  enough  to  wake 
up  all  the  people  on  the  Point.  As  soon  as  this  fresh 
enemy  began  you  could  hear  the  dog  that  had  been 
trying  to  get  hold  of  your  leg  rushing  up  from  the  rear 
with  all  his  might,  half  growling  and  half  barking. 
At  the  same  time  aU  the  other  dogs  began  closing 
round  you,  and  making  a  fearful  row. 

Drawing  your  sword  from  the  scabbard,  you  grasped 
it  firmly,  and  just  as  the  dog  made  a  spring  to  seize 
you  by  the  legs,  you  gave  a  regular  "  swiper  "  from 
left  to  right  and  behind  you.  The  dog  must  have  been 
struck  in  the  act  of  leaping,  as  the  sword  caught  hin^ 
just  above  the  shoulder,  and  having  nearly  severed  his- 
head  from  his  body,  he  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

The  moment  you  had  slaughtered  this  dog  all  the- 
others  stopped  barking,  and  Sandy  Point  became  as. 
silent  as  the  sea  that  was  apparently  sleeping  all  round 
it.  You  were  now  able  to  walk  quietly  to  your  quar- 
ters, buried  in  your  own  bitter  thoughts,  and  perfectly 
ashamed  of  yourself  for  your  conduct  at  the  hotel. 

How  glad  you  were,  when  you  found  yourself  alone 
in  your  room,  to  lock  the  door  and  hide  yourself  from 
everybody.     You  were  soon  in  bed  and  fast  asleep. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  (you  had  slept  till 
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-that  time)  you  heard  a  thumping  at  your  door.  It  was 
your  servant  inqtdring  if  you  were  well,  or  rather  if 
you  were  sick.  You  said  you  were  not  well,  that  you 
wished  to  be  left  alone  for  another  hour^  and  directed 
him  to  let  no  one  disturb  you  until  eleven  o'clock,  and 
that  he  was  to  keep  watch  by  the  door  so  that  no  one 
should  approach. 

The  room  was  half  darkened  by  means  of  a  green 
'Chinese  blind,  which  completely  covered  the  one  large 
window  that  served  to  light  up  the  apartment.  You 
«at  down  by  your  bedside,  and  with  a  hot  forehead  and 
a  frightful  headache  you  began  to  ponder  over  your 
doings  of  the  night  before.  There  you  sat,  with  one 
hand  spread  over  your  forehead,  and  the  other  behind 
your  back ;  in  fact,  every  bone  in  your  body  was  aching 
badly. 

Various  thoughts  ran  through  your  mind,  and  much  of 
your  past  life  came  to  your  recollection.  You  remem- 
•bered  when  you  left  Putney,  you  liiought  of  that  early 
morning,  you  remembered  dropping  from  the  gate  and 
stealing  down  the  yard  past  the  cottages,  and  while  you 
were  thus  thinking  your  head  began  to  feel  as  if  it  were 
^ing  roimd ;  all  sorts  of  things  that  you  had  seen  in 
•days  gone  by  were  passing  before  your  mind.  There 
stood  old  Cobb  pointing  in  the  direction  of  London  as 
you  stood  on  the  stone,  and  you  could  hear  him  say,  in 
a  decisive  tone,  ''Be  honest,  and  don't  drink,"  then  he 
turned  to  brush  away  a  tear  from  each  eye,  and  just  as 
he  did  so  something  like  a  hundred  voices  began  laugh- 
ing at  him,  and  you  could  distinctly  see  them  pointing 
at  you. 

0  horror — horror — ^horror !    It  was  dreadful  to  see 
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that  old  man,  he  seemed  so  downcast.  You  attempted 
to  tuAl  towards  him  to  ask  for  his  forgiveness,  and  the 
movement  woke  you  out  of  the  dose  you  had  feJlen  into. 
You  rose  from  the  bedside,  pulled  up  your  window- 
blind,  and  the  bright  light  of  day  shone  Mly  into  the 
room.  You  went  to  the  looking-glass,  and  there  saw  a 
blackguard-looking  fellow  with  two  black  eyes  and  his 
clothing  smeared  with  blood. 

Oh,  what  sorrow,  what  pain,  how  ashamed  of  yourself 
you  were !  You  turned  away  from  the  ^iass  disgusted, 
and  drew  down  the  blind  again.  You  turned  to  your 
bedside,  went  down  on  your  knees,  buried  your  shame- 
ful-looking face  in  your  hands,  and  applied  to  Ood  for 
forgiveness,  because  you  truly  repented. 

At  first  when  you  fell  on  your  knees  you  felt  as  if 
in  utter  darkness.  You  began  to  pray  earnestly  to  Gh)d. 
Still  all  was  dark,  as  dark  as  under  the  earth.  All  that 
you  had  been  doing  last  night  came  back  upon  you — 
the  calling  for  the  brandy  and  the  billiard  table,  the 
man  you  called  a ''  chee-chee,"  and  how  you  rejoiced  that 
you  were  about  to  win  his  money,  having  conquered  him; 
then  making  the  large  bet  when  you  thought  you  were 
sure  of  winning,  then  calling  for  more  of  the  beastly 
brandy,  how  you  swallowed  it,  and,  in  short,  how  wicked 
you  were. 

Still  all  continued  dark,  no  comfort  came  to  your  re- 
morseful souL  There  you  knelt,  asking  God's  forgive- 
ness, while  over  and  over  again  did  the  thought  of  your 
foolish  behaviour  run  through  your  mind — and  still  all 
was  dark,  dark,  dark.  At  length  hot  scalding  tears  came 
to  your  relief. 

You  remained  on  your  knees  asking  forgiveness  from 
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Him  who  alone  could  give  it.  Still  all  was  dark,  but 
the  tears  continued  to  run  from  your  eyes  and  had  the 
effect  of  clearing  j'^our  head,  you  began  to  feel  better. 
You  continued  holding  your  eyes  in  the  palms  of  your 
hands,  and  the  tears  stopped,  when  suddenly  through 
the  darkness  you  thought  you  could  see  a  ray  of  light. 
A  change  came  over  your  whole  system ;  that  ray  of 
light  seemed  sent  for  you,  and  for  you  only.  You  felt 
yourself  smiling  in  spite  of  yourself  ;  yes,  you  were 
smiling,  you  could  not  help  it.  The  ray  of  light  seemed 
to  cheer  you,  and — oh,  what  happiness  ! — ^you  felt  that 
you  were  forgiven.  You  could  see  old  Cobb,  and  behind 
him  another  figure.  Who  could  that  be  ?  It  was  the 
tall  figure  of  a  woman.  Who  was  it  ?  It  was  that  of 
your  mother.  You  knew  her,  she  smiled  at  you,  the 
ray  of  light  became  stronger,  and  you  felt  that  you 
were  forgiven. 

After  this  you  were  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  and 
for  some  time  a  marked  one  ;  at  any  rate,  the  blow  you 
had  received,  and  which  had  blackened  both  your 
eyes,  told  its  own  tale.  At  first  you  were  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  them,  and  hud  almost  made  up  your 
mind  to  remain  in  your  room  and  report  yourself 
unwell.  The  thought  of  such  a  deception  made  you 
hang  down  your  head ;  you  began  to  feel  didl,  and  said 
to  yourself,  "  Coward  again !  Will  two  wrongs  make 
one  right?  No.  Then  why  do  another  wrong  by 
shirking  your  duty  ?  Why  not  tell  the  truth,  viz.  that 
you  received  a  blow  which  you  richly  deserved  ? '' 

At  that  moment  there  appeared  a  strong  ray  of  light. 
Although  your  eyes  were  closed  it  made  you  jump,  and 
you  felt  like  a  man  again ;  you  were  determined  to  go 
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to  your  work  and  brave  it  out,  however  humiliating  and 
disagreeable  it  might  be.  Acting  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  you  threw  open  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
and  ordered  your  servant  to  bring  your  bath.  Having 
made  good  use  of  the  bath,  you  dressed  yoiirself,  and 
with  a  bold  step  made  for  your  ship  and  your  duty. 

^Vlmost  the  first  man  you  met  was  the  owner.  On 
seeing  you  he  exclaimed, 

"  Good  gracious !  Mr.  C — ^  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?    How  did  you  get  those  two  black  eyes  ?  '* 

Your  reply  was,  ''  I  was  drinking  and  gambling,  and 
enraged  at  having  lost  a  large  sum  of  money,  I  tried  to 
strike  a  man  with  the  butt  end  of  the  cue,  so  with  his 
fist  he  gave  me  a  blow.  It  served  me  right,  and  will,  I 
trust,  prove  a  lesson  to  me." 

The  owner  stood  looking  and  listening,  as  if  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes  and  ears ;  but  there  was  a 
kindly  expression  in  his  face.  He  seemed  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  at  first,  then  his  face  brightened  up,  and 
he  said, 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  see  you  so.  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you  ?    Would  you  like  to  lay  up  for  a  day  or  two  P  '* 

"No,  thank  you,"  was  your  reply,  "I  am  quite 
able  to  keep  to  my  duty." 

In  a  bold  and  dignified  manner  you  sprang  over  the 
ship's  rail  and  landed  on  the  deck.  All  eyes  were 
instantly  turned  towards  you,  each  man  wondering  what 
could  be  the  matter,  but  no  one  took  the  liberty  of 
making  any  remark. 

A  few  days  afterwards  you  went  to  Singapore,  and 
without  a  single  remark,  paid  your  debt  to  the  chee- 
chee.     You  felt  proud  and  gratified  that  you  were  able 
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to  do  80,  and  in  your  heart  felt  glad  that  you  had 
received  such  a  severe  lesson ;  you  were  thoroughly 
determined  to  profit  by  it.  Your  conceit  was  rebuked 
in  such  a  sound  manner  that  you  never  forgot  it. 

How  much  better  it  is,  when  one  gets  into  a  scrap© 
and  finds  himself  in  the  wrong,  to  acknowledge  it  unre- 
servedly.  Forgiveness  and  sympathy  flow  more  heartily 
and  readily  after  such  a  course.  How  mean  it  is  to 
resolve  on  deceiving  yourself,  and  then  think  that  you 
are  deceiving  others ;  whereas  if  you  confess  your  fault 
and  say,  '*  I  was  a  fool ;  my  folly  made  me  taste  humble 
pie ;  I  did  not  like  the  flavour,  so  I  will  have  no  more 
of  it,"  you  will  gain  respect. 

The  brig  "  J — ,"  lying  in  the  roads  of  Singapore,  had 
now  more  the  appearance  of  a  yacht  than  an  ordinar}^ 
trading  vessel.  The  cargo  was  being  brought  on  board, 
and  you  had  to  keep  an  account  of  it.  All  was  bustle 
and  stir.  You  had  no  time  now  to  go  bothering  after 
rafts ;  your  duty  was  your  love,  and  you  loved  to  be 
at  it. 

Every  sail,  every  rope,  every  spar  was  in  ship-shape 
order,  a  first-rate  craft  was  under  your  feet,  and  the 
working  of  the  ship  was  all  left  to  you.  Every  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  you,  and  you  felt  supremely 
happy  to  see  everything  going  on  well,  and  that  there 
was  an  end  to  your  boyish  nonsense.  You  were  a  man 
now,  and  it  behoved  you  to  act  like  one,  which  3'ou 
were  determined  to  do. 

As  the  world  rolled  over  towards  the  light  and  once 
more  began  to  show  the  pointed  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  between  the  earth  and  the  clear  blue  of  distance, 
there  could  be  seen^  in  the  centre  anchorage  oR  Singa- 
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pore,  a  smart  brig,  rather  deep  in  the  water,  with  royal 
yards  aloft,  and  everything  abont  her  as  ship-shape  as 
could  be.  The  English  ensign  was  flying  from  the 
flagstaff  over  the  taffrail,  the  blue-peter  at  the  fcH^,  and 
the  chain  cable  hove- in  short. 

On  the  quartenleck  could  be  seen  a  young  officer, 
with  jet-black,  curly  hair,  dressed  in  at  blue  jacket  and 
white  pants,  with  blue  cloth  cap  and  gold  lace  round  it, 
and  a  telescope  under  his  arm.  As  the  mist  cleare<l 
from  over  the  town,  everv  now  and  then  this  vounp: 
officer  would  look  through  the  telescope  towards  the 
.shore,  as  if  expecting  to  see  something  coming  from  it. 
He  would  then  replace  the  telescope  under  his  arm, 
take  a  look  aloft,  and  while  doing  so  his  bright  e}'cs 
might  have  been  seen  to  glisten,  and  a  smile  would  pass 
over  his  face  as  he  saw  that  every  yard  was  square, 
every  rope  taut.  Then  he  would  cast  his  eye  alonj^ 
the  deck  and  note  in  his  mind  how  every  rope  was 
coiled  down  on  the  white  deck  planks. 

Forward  on  this  deck  could  be  seen  a  cluster  of 
Malays,  forming  the  crew  of  the  brig.  Among  tliis 
group  one  or  two  women,  the  wives  of  the  serangs, 
could  also  be  noticed.  The  crew  have  just  had  their 
early  morning  meal  and  are  ready  for  orders ;  they  also 
keep  looking  towards  the  shore,  as  if  expecting  to  see 
something. 

Just  as  the  sun  is  sighted  over  the  islands  to  the 
eiistward,  a  boat  is  seen  leaving  the  town  of  Singapore. 
The  young  officer,  through  the  telescope,  is  watching  her 
progress,  and  as  he  again  replaces  it  under  his  arm  bo 
gives  the  order  in  Malay,  "  All  hands  loose  sails.'* 

In  an  instant  the  three  serangs  have  their  "  calls " 
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to  their  mouths,  und  with  their  shrill  sounds  pipe  all 
hands  aloft.  Without  a  moment^s  delay  the  fore  and 
main  rigging  of  the  ship  is  shaking  with  the  rush  of 
sailors  running  up  over  the  ratlines.  They  quickly 
spread  themselves  out  on  the  yards,  and  the  gaskets  are 
soon  off  the  sa^ls.  A  man  is  standing  at  the  bunt- 
gasket  of  each  sail,  and  the  head  serang  has  his  eyes 
aloft ;  he  pipes  the  signal  to  "  stand  by,"  and  the  next 
moment  the  shrill  note  from  the  serang's  call  is  heard, 
when  every  sail  instantly  hangs  loose  from  the  yards, 
the  gaffs,  and  the  jibbooms.  After  which  the  hands 
ure  piped  down  from  aloft,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  topsails,  the  topgallant  sails,  and  royals  are  set, 
while  the  courses  and  fore  and  aft  sails  are  hanging 
ready  in  the  gear.  The  next  order  is  to  "man  the 
windlass,"  and  as  the  boat  nears  the  brig  the  anchor  is 
coming  up  to  the  vessel's  bow  and  is  soon  flush  with 
the  hose-pipe. 

The  cool,  fresh  atmosphere  of  the  early  morning  is 
just  being  warmed  up  by  the  rising  sim,  and  as  the 
deep  blue  above  the  dark  green  islands  all  round  the 
horizon  appears  more  distinct,  while  the  greasy,  foggy- 
looking  surface  of  the  water  is  fast  turning  into  a  dark 
green  by  the  first  touch  of  the  morning  breeze,  and  the 
sails  of  the  brig  are  being  trimmed  so  as  to  make  her 
cast  towards  the  boat  that  was  now  coming  from  the 
shore,  the  order  is  given  to  brace  round  the  foreyard, 
causing  the  smart  craft  to  go  rushing  on  towards 
the  boat,  which  she  soon  picked  up,  when  the  owner  of 
the  vessel  stepped  on  board.  After  seeing  his  luggage 
passed  on  deck,  he  said  to  you, 

"Now,  Mr.  C — ,  I  wish  you  to  navigate  the  vessel  to 
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Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  don't  feel  very 
welL  I  am  going  below,  and  don't  wish  to  be  dis- 
turbed." 

"All  right,  sir,"  was  your  reply,  and  the  owner 
disappeared  from  the  deck. 

It  was  very  gratifying  for  a  young  man  like  yourself 
to  obtain  full  charge  of  a  vessel  in  the  manner  above 
described,  and  you  naturally  felt  proud  of  the  trust. 
The  ship  was  soon  under  every  stitch  of  canvas,  and 
her  head  put  towards  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

Between  Singapore  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda  you 
have  some  intricate  navigation;  but  after  passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Banca  there  is  plenty  of  sea- 
room,  and  with  a  smart  craft  like  the  brig  "  J — ,"  if 
the  weather  is  not  too  squally,  it  is  not  at  all  unpleasant 
to  navigate  the  seas.  Six  days,  however,  elapsed  before 
you  were  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  after  trying  hard 
to  thrash  her  through  you  were  compelled  to  anchor  in 
Anger  Roads. 

The  anchorage  in  Anger  Beads  is  open  to  many 
points  of  the  compass ;  still  it  is  a  safe  anchorage,  and 
if  you  pick  out  a  proper  berth  for  the  vessel,  especially 
if  you  have  a  handy  craft  under  you  that  you  can  beat 
easily  off  a  lee  shore  with,  there  is  little  danger. 

When  you  first  arrived  in  the  roadstead  there  was  no 
other  vessel  at  anchor,  but  during  the  afternoon  a  full- 
rigged  ship  hove  in  sight,  which  proved  to  be  the 
"M —  of  B — ."  She  also  was  from  Singapore,  bound 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  At  the  time  she  anchored 
there  was  a  strong  breeze  blowing,  and  the  roads  not 
being  well  sheltered,  the  sea  was  rather  lumpy.  The 
captain  of  the  "  M —  of  B — ,"  not  being  well  acquainted 
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with  the  place,  anchored  too  near  to  the  shore,  and 
before  his  vessel  was  brought  up,  ho  found  her  quite 
close  to  the  breakers.  Becoming  alaimed,  he  let  go 
the  second  anchor,  and  finding  that  his  vessel  was  in  a 
pciilous  position,  ho  struck  his  topgallant  mast;  so 
there  the  vessel  lay,  in  as  great  a  fix  as  ever  a  vessel 
got  into  in  so  short  u  time. 

Both  anchors  were  down,  and  could  not  easily  be  got 
up  again  ;  tlie  topgallant  mast  was  struck,  so  that  the 
topsails  could  not  bo  set,  and  the  vessel  was  in  such  a 
position  that  if  the  wind  veered  in  the  slightest  she 
must  tail  on  to  tlie  rocks. 

Now  it  hajipened  that  your  vessel  was  in  a  good 
berth ;  she  had  a  good  scope  of  chain  out,  and  there 
was  very  little  danger  of  anything  happening  to  her,  as 
everything  had  been  made  snug.  Full  of  life,  energy, 
and  perseverance  as  you  were,  you  could  not  rest  while 
the  other  ship  was  in  danger ;  so,  in  spite  of  the  order 
you  had  received  not  to  disturb  the  owner,  you  knocked 
at  his  cabin  door,  which  was  soon  opened.  You  found 
him  quietly  reading  a  book.  He  was  rather  surprised 
at  your  disturbing  him,  and  seemed  at  first  a  little 
annoyed ;  but  when  you  explained  to  him  that  tliere 
was  a  vessel  in  distress  close  by,  this  caused  him  to 
show  some  concern,  and  he  desired  to  know  what  you 
wished  him  to  do.  You  told  him  that  you  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  him,  you  merely  wanted  permission  to  go  to 
her  assistance  with  two  boats  and  a  portion  of  the  crew. 
He  seemed  quite  relieved  when  he  found  that  this  was 
all  you  wanted,  and  remarked  that  you  might  have 
gone  without  consulting  him.  At  this  you  were 
delighted^  and  soon  had  the  crew  engaged  getting  out 
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the  long  boat,  while  the  jolly  boat  was  made  ready  for 
lowering. 

For  Buch  a  vegscl  as  the  brig  "  J —  "  yoa  had  a  large- 
crew  of  Malays,  who  were  willing  hands.  A  dieet 
nnchor  was  got  over  the  side  of  the  brig  and  made  fust 
to  the  stem  of  the  long  boat,  a  new  seven-inch  hawser 
was  coiled  away  in  the  boat,  in  case  of  need,  and  the  jolly 
Ixttt  was  lowered  and  manned,  which  took  Ihc  former 
in  tow ;  so  away  you  weat  to  tender  aid  to  a  ship,  with- 
out being  asked  to  do  so. 

It  was  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  get  the  two  boats 
nci'oss  the  heavy  seas,  but  after  a  good  stru^le  you 
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managed  to  get  ahead  of  the  ship,  and  when  aboot 
tlinc- fourths  of  a  cable's  length  off  you  let  go  the  sheet 
iiiiclior,  and  ihen  there  was  no  difficulty  in  running 
down  to  her  with  the  end  of  the  warp,  which  was  boob 

jjii^sed  on  board,  and  right  glad  were  the  oiKeors  and 
ctxMv  of  the  "M —  of  I(— "  to  receive  it.  Having 
jiasscd  the  end  of  the  warp  over  the  bows,  you  followed 
with  your  crew  to  render  all  the  assistauco  iu  your 
power.     You  were  received  by  the  eajitain,  an  elderly 
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man,  who,  with  a  tear  in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  said,. 
"Well  done,  youngster,  you  have  saved  my  ship." 

Of  course  you  felt  u  few  inches  taller,  especially  aa 
there  were  some  lady  passengers  on  board,  who  looked 
at  you  with  a  smile  of  admiration. 

You  were  not  a  little  surprised  when  the  captain  of 
the  "  M —  of  B —  "  usked  what  you  would  advise  him 
to  do,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  you  said, 

"  Get  her  under  weigh,  of  course."  In  truth,  you 
liad  made  sure  that  ho  would  get  his  ship  imder  weigh 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  assistance  of  the  warj) ;  it 
appeared,  however,  that  he  had  never  thought  of  doing 
so,  but  when  you  suggested  it  his  fece  brightened,  and 
he  said, 

"  Will  you  assist  us  P  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  was  your  reply,  "  that  is  what  I 
am  here  for." 

The  old  captain  then  looked  aloft,  and  with  a  sorrow- 
ful face,  he  said,  **  We  cannot  make  sail,  those  top- 
gallant masts  are  in  the  way." 

With  half  a  laugh  playing  over  your  face,  you  said, 
"  Let  us  get  them  out  of  the  way,  sir." 

He  then  said,  "What  would  you  do?" 

"  Send  them  down,  of  course,"  was  your  reply. 

"  But  that  will  take  three  hours,"  said  he. 

"  If  you  will  permit  me,  sir,  I  will  have  them  down 
in  ten  minutes." 

"  I  wish  to you  would,"  he  cried. 

Your  serung  was  standing  at  your  elbow,  and  had 
heard  what  you  said.  You  could  see  his  eyes  glistening, 
and  that  he  only  waited  for  the  order.  "  Up  there, 
serang,  with  half  of  our  crew,  and  send  down  that  fore- 
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topgallant  mast/'  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
your  mouth  when  half  the  crew  of  the  brig  were  in 
the  fore  rigging. 

"Xow,  then,  the  rest  of  you  come  along  with  mc/' 
was  the  next  order;  at  the  same  time  you  sprang  into 
the  main  rigging,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  smiles 
rof  the  ladies,  who  were  standing  in  front  of  the  poop, 
you  ran  over  the  ratlines  of  the  rigging  like  a  lamp- 
lighter up  his  ladder. 

It  is  astonishing  what  the  smile  of  a  lady  will  do 
towards  urging  on  young  blood.  "  Xow,  then,  serang," 
you  called  out  to  the  leader  on  the  foremast,  **  let's  see 
who  will  get  the  mast  down  first." 

**  Very  good,  sir,**  he  said,  in  ilalay — so  he  and  his 
men  went  to  work  like  real  sailors,  and  in  about  seven 
minutes  the  serang  had  the  foretopgallant  mast  and 
roval  mast  on  deck.  It  took  about  four  minutes  longer 
to  accomplish  your  task.  The  serang  and  his  men  soon 
had  the  mizentopgallant  mast  down,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  after  you  came  on  board  the  three  topsails 
were  set  and  the  anchors  were  being  hove  up. 

Still  cheered  on  by  the  smiles  of  the  ladies,  and 
followed  by  your  willing  crew  of  Malays,  you  now  took 
charge  of  the  warp  which  you  had  laid  out  for  holding 
the  vessel  to  windward^  and  to  make  sure  that  she 
would  cast  the  right  way. 

The  wind  was  still  blowing  pretty  fresh,  but  not 
quite  so  much  sea  on,  and  there  was  every  sign  of  a 
change*  of  wind,  which  if  it  took  place  before  the 
-anchors  were  up,  would  assuredly  cause  the  loss  of  the 
ship.  The  crew  of  the  ship,  encouraged  by  the  smart- 
ness of  the  Malay  crew,  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and 
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every  man-jack  of  them  was  at  the  windlass,  heaving^ 
lip  both  anchors  at  the  same  time. 

Just  before  the  anchors  were  tripped,  a  manly  voice- 
was  heard  to  call  out  from  among  the  crew — "  Break 
off  there,  one  at  a  time,  and  get  a  glass  of  grog." 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  glass  of  grog  will  do  when  it 
is  given  at  the  right  time  and  with  hearty  good  feel- 
ing ;  it  (especially  in  wet  weather)  warms  the  ** straps" 
of  the  heart,  makes  the  eye  glisten  with  joy,  and  sends 
a  thrill  of  good  nature  through  the  whole  system ;  it 
thins  the  blood,  and  makes  true  pluck  dance  round  the 
soul.  Ten  minutes  after  the  grog  had  been  served  out  the 
anchors  were  up  to  the  bows,  and  the  warp  had  done  its 
duty  in  causing  the  ship  to  cast  in  the  right  direction. 
"When  it  was  done  with  it  was  buoyed  and  let  go,  and 
with  the  three  topsails,  the  foresail,  the  jib,  and  spanker 
set,  the  "  M —  of  B — "  sailed  out  of  danger. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda  there  is  a 
long  island  called  "  Thwart-the-Way  Island."  When 
about  half-way  between  that  and  Anger  Roads,  the 
captain  called  you  into  the  cuddy,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  hidies,  said, 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  safety  of  my  ship,  and 
in  the  name  of  myself  and  the  ladies,  I  most  sincerely 
thank  you,  more  especially  for  your  personal  smartness 
as  a  sailor.  Thanks,  however,  are  but  a  poor  reward 
for  services  such  as  you  have  rendered ;  I  trust,  there- 
fore, you  will  allow  me  to  present  you  with  this  small 
bag  of  gold." 

With  your  face  red  hot,  being  under  the  full  gaze  of 
the  ladies,  you  declined  to  take  the  money,  but  sug- 
gested that  a  month's  pay  should  be  given  to  each  of 
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the  crew.  You  remarked  that  you  had  only  done  that 
which  one  sailor  ought  to  do  for  another,  and  a  glass 
of  grog  was  sufficient  payment  for  you.  There  was  a 
beaming  smile  over  the  captain's  face  as  yea  made 
your  speech,  and  the  loving  look  from  the  eyes  of  more 
than  one  of  the  ladies  more  than  paid  you  for  the  services 
i*endered. 

The  crew  received  their  money,  and  were  highly 
delighted.  The  old  captain,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
with  your  going  "  empty  away,"  as  he  called  it,  and 
when  shaking  hands  with  you,  he  said,  **  Just  allow  me 
to  put  this  chain  round  your  neck,"  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  passed  a  thick  gold  chain  over 
your  head,  attached  t^  which  was  a  gold  chronometer 
watch. 

The  brig's  two  boats  were  manned,  and  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  crew  and  the  waving  of  the  ladies'  hand- 
kerchiefs, you  left  the  **  M —  of  B — ,"  and  soon  after 
were  safe  on  board  your  vessel. 


QtOTge  Bcrridgc  &  Co.,  Printers,  Enstcboap  Worts,  E.G. 


MEMO.  FOR  THE  EEADERS 


OF  THE 


FIRST  TKX  YEARS  OF  A  SAIIM'S  LIFE  AT  SEA. 


*•  The  Second  Ten  Tears  "  will  appear  nhortly  after  the 
firKt.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  sailor  has  grown  to 
manhood,  and  risen,  to  the  post  of  captain,  commanding 
oiuj  of  the  finest  merchant  ships  in  the  world,  and  holding 
what  might  be  termed  a  roving  commission  in  the  China 
and  other  seas,  at  one  time  nurturing  captured  slaves,  at 
another  mider  Government  orders,  procuring  Chinamen 
Tor  emigration. 

This  second  volume  will  be  found  interesting — full  of 
life  and  incident,  which  will,  the  writer  hopes,  prove  both 
amusing  and  instructive.  EoUowing  the  second  ten  years, 
there  will  appear  the  third  and  fourth  ten  years  of  the 
siune  sailor's  life,  making  in  all  forty  years  of  an  eventful 
life,  truthfully  written.  Ever}'  incident  can  be  verified, 
:uid  the  full  names  of  both  men  and  ships,  represented  in 
the  book  by  initials  only,  can  be  Kui)i)lied  at  any  time  by 
the  author,  and  proved  to  be  correct,  and  will  go  far  to 
show  that  if  you 

Help  youbself,  all  tue  wohld  will  help  Tor. 


AN  OLD  SAILOR'S  APPEAL. 


Me^O.   rOE  TUE   IXFORMATIOy  OF   TUE   GoOD    PEOrLE   OF 

Deab  Old  Exola>'d. 


TuE  writer  of  this  work  earnestly  calls  the  attention  oE 
the  benevolent  to  the  various  Homes  for  Aoed  Seamex. 

In  the  interest  of  the  poor  fellows  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  clap  on  a  rope  and  sing  out,  "  Oh — heave — hoy  I " 
In  the  interest  of  those  who  have  taken  their  trick  at  the 
helm  until  they  became  unable  to  see  the  ship's  head  or 
the  compass.  In  the  interest  of  those  honest  old  tars  who 
are  no  longer  able  to  lay  aloft,  to  help  pick  up  a  sail,  or 
take  in  a  reef.  In  the  interest  of  those  who  have  for 
years  been  working  day  and  night  on  hard  fare  for  about 
two  shillings  per  day,  and  deprived  oE  a  social  home,  but 
have  always  preserved  the  honour  of  Old  England,  I  ask 
the  rich  to  give  a  small  sum  each  year,  to  keep  these  poor 
old  men  in  their  old  age. 

In  the  interest  of  those  who  are  always  ready  to  put 
aside  their  peaceful  calling  and  man  a  naval  brigade  in  the 
time  of  war.  In  the  interest  of  those  whose  life  at  best 
lias  been  a  hard  one ;  let  us  hope  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  drag  out  a  half-starving  existence  in  the  back  slums  of 
large  cities. 

The  Belvedere  Home  for  Aged  Seamen,  near  London,  is 
now  in  perfect  working  order.  Its  offices  are  at  150, 
Leadcnhall  Street,  London,  E.G.  More  funds  are  urgently 
needed. 

The  Liverpool  Aged  Merchant  Seamcir»  Institution  is 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mercantile  Marino 
Service  Association,  Tower  Buildings,  Liverpool.  Captain 
II.  J.  Ward  is  its  president.  Many  aged  seamen  arc 
already  being  assisted,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  now  being 
made  with  a  view  of  building  a  Homo  for  them.  We 
therefore  earnestly  hope  that  this  sailor's  appeal  will  not 
be  made  in  vain.  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Annuity  and  Casual  Kelicf  Fund, 
66,  Tower  Buildings,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 
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